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THE  LIBERATION  OF  GOOD  WILL1 

BY  HENRY  ELDRIDGE  BOURNE,  D.B.,  L.H.D. 
Professor  of  History,  College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University 

YOU  who  today  complete  the  period  of  your  formal  education 
seem  in  a  new  sense  to  face  the  world.  We  frequently  describe 
your  situation  by  saying  "Life  is  before  you" — as  if  you  had  not  already 
begun  to  live.  The  cartoonist  seizes  a  fancied  contrast  between  an 
untried  confidence,  born  of  cloistered  successes,  and  the  skepticism  of 
the  great  world  beyond  the  university  walls,  and  pictures  the  young 
graduate,  with  thesis  in  hand  and  upraised  gesture  of  instruction,  con- 
fronting the  wearied  countenance  of  the  old  round  earth.  We  know 
that  your  minds  are  less  likely  to  be  occupied  with  thoughts  of  approach- 
ing intellectual  and  moral  conquests  than  with  the  modest  perplexities 
of  finding  a  place  in  the  line  of  applicants  for  success  in  the  vocation 
you  have  chosen.  Even  if  by  temperament  students  are  inclined  to  an 
attitude  of  assurance,  such  exuberance  can  hardly  survive  three  or 
four  years  of  life  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  university  criticism. 
Moreover,  the  newer  studies  of  the  curriculum,  especially  history,  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  sociology,  make  them  better  acquainted  with  the 
formidable  problems  of  the  modern  world.  From  the  street  come  the 
cries  of  the  muck-raker,  the  accusations  of  rival  politicians,  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  daily  controversy  and  conflict.  These  are  almost  enough 
to  render  impossible  an  attitude  of  overconfidence,  and  to  replace  it  by 
a  premature  feeling  of  cynicism  and  world- weariness. 

But  if  you  face  the  world  provided  with  no  formula  for  the  cure  of 
all  its  ills,  you  have  at  least  a  right  to  demand  of  it,  "What  are  the 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eightieth  Convocation  of  the  University,  he'd 
in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  September  i,  191 1. 
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prospects  of  life  in  our  day?"  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  chance  of 
your  own  individual  success.  For  you  the  business  of  life  includes 
more  than  efforts  to  realize  the  dream  of  a  career,  which  may  fade  into 
the  soberer  problem  of  earning  a  living.  Your  lives  have  larger  rela- 
tionships. You  are  citizens  of  the  community  and  are  interested  in 
its  welfare.  The  community  passes  through  crises  when  burdens  grow 
heavier,  evil  seems  on  the  increase,  and  dangers  appear  more  menacing. 
Again  there  come  times  when  progress  ceases  to  be  a  laggard,  when  great 
principles  become  watchwords,  and  crusades  are  victorious.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity  which  would  prompt  you  to  ask 
which  of  these  descriptions  is  likely  to  fit  the  period  of  your  active 
careers.  Are  the  problems  of  society  bound  to  become  more  bewilder- 
ing in  their  complexity?  Or  have  paths  been  struck  along  which  we 
shall  move  toward  a  better  scene,  so  that  some  day  we  may  look  back 
upon  these  beginnings  as  Wordsworth  looked  back  upon  the  days  of 
his  youth — 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven! 
....  the  whole  earth, 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise,  that  which  sets 


The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full-blown. 

If  there  is  promise  of  salvation  in  the  consciousness  of  need,  surely 
a  great  day  of  deliverance  is  at  hand.  We  can  easily  enumerate  the 
evils  which  should  be  removed,  for  there  has  been  no  lack  of  prophets 
to  point  them  out.  Never  was  the  cry  for  reform  louder  or  more  insist- 
ent. Like  the  church  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  we  evidently  need 
"reform  in  head  and  members." 

Just  now  the  sense  of  need  generally  borrows  the  terminology  of  the 
economist  and  points  to  inefficiency  and  waste  as  our  special  dangers. 
We  are  told  that  our  railroads  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  even 
our  schools  and  colleges,  are  administered  inefficiently.  Our  educa- 
tional system  is  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  often  fails  to  fit  the  pupil 
to  take  a  successful  part  in  the  tasks  of  production.  From  much  of  the 
language  which  is  used  we  might  infer  that  our  highest  ambition  is  to 
utilize  completely  every  resource  and  to  win  still  more  astonishing 
successes  in  harnessing  to  our  service  the  powers  of  Nature.  We  await 
with  breathless  interest  the  census  returns  in  order  to  learn  how  big 
we  are  and  what  has  been  the  rate  of  growth.  If  the  serious  ills  of 
modern  life  are  mentioned,  the  amount  of  social  wreckage,  the  number 
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of  idlers,  of  tramps,  and  of  criminals,  we  find  it  convenient  to  measure 
the  evil  by  the  size  of  the  budget  of  police  and  judicial  expenditure. 
In  the  same  fashion  we  often  reckon  the  failures  of  democratic  govern- 
ment in  amounts  of  public  money  wasted;  the  cost  of  strikes  in  terms 
of  the  loss  of  wages  and  of  profits;  and  the  burdens  of  militarism  in 
percentages  of  income  demanded,  with  the  possibility  of  the  more 
wanton  and  terrible  ruin  which  war  itself  brings. 

The  argument  from  loss  is  sound  and  often  persuasive  against  the 
evils  of  strikes,  because  it  is  generally  the  desire  of  gain  either  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  or  the  employee  that  brings  on  the  strike.  It  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  argument  with  the  tax-payer  to  discredit  the 
policy  of  heaping  up  armaments  as  insurance  against  the  risks  of  war. 
But  mere  lessening  of  waste  or  increase  of  efficiency  would  not  of  them- 
selves announce  the  dawn  of  an  era  which  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
hail  in  the  lines  of  Wordsworth. 

In  the  sphere  of  social  development  the  dominance  of  industrial 
ideals  may  be  positively  mischievous.  For  too  long  a  time,  as  a  people, 
we  were  controlled  by  the  notion  that  nothing  must  be  done  which 
would  retard  our  industrial  development.  If  we  were  reminded  that 
in  certain  industries  the  conditions  of  life  imposed  upon  the  employee 
were  physically  weakening  and  morally  bad,  we  replied  that  change 
would  increase  the  cost  of  production.  Great  establishments  were 
crowded  together  in  huge  cities  because  this  was  economically  advis- 
able, although  the  practice  might  compel  the  workmen  to  live  in  quar- 
ters almost  as  narrow,  and  surroundings  as  dreary,  as  those  of  a  prison. 
To  the  man  of  initiative  who  had  a  practical  plan  for  facilitating  the 
growth  of  our  cities  or  opening  new  lands  for  settlement  we  were  lavish 
with  franchises  and  privileges,  tying  up  in  a  sort  of  perpetual  entail  as 
private  property  rights  which  should  have  remained  under  the  control 
of  the  community. 

If  you  are  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  better  era,  I  repeat,  it  will  not  be 
because  you  may  witness  new  triumphs  of  genius  in  the  production  of 
riches.  There  have  been  times  and  places  which  might  be  described 
with  sufficient  exactness  in  Goldsmith's  familiar  line, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

No — if  such  an  era  comes,  it  will  be,  rather,  because  the  child,  and 
especially  the  children  of  the  cities,  will  have  a  better  chance  for  a 
normal  and  harmonious  development.  In  that  era  the  city  will  cease 
to  resemble  the  camp  some  temporary  industrial  enterprise  has  gathered 
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about  it,  and  become  a  place  where  the  natural  activities,  interests,  and 
aspirations  of  life  find  completer  expression  than  ever  was  to  be  had 
in  the  small  town  or  village.  In  that  era  there  may  be  the  waste  of 
strikes,  but  a  method  will  have  been  perfected  through  which  the 
natural  good  will  and  common-sense  of  employers  and  employees  may 
usually  succeed  in  preventing  them  by  reasonable  compromises.  We 
may  be  distressed  by  wars,  but  the  chance  of  war  will  be  lessened. 
Men  are  learning  that  having  spent  millions  in  organizing  for  victory 
or  defense  against  the  time  when  the  expected  quarrel  shall  occur,  it 
would  be  wise  to  spend  thousands  in  organizing  a  machinery  of  good 
will,  of  sober  second  thought,  of  national  restraint,  and  of  the  spirit 
of  justice. 

The  dawn  of  such  a  day  would  be  hailed  as  a  deliverance.  Its 
characteristics  could  be  summed  up  adequately  in  the  words  of  my 
subject,  "The  Liberation  of  Good  Will."  The  good  will  in  the  child, 
the  impulse  to  healthful,  useful  activity  does  not  have  to  be  created: 
it  only  needs  to  be  liberated  by  furnishing  more  favorable  environment 
and  more  intelligent  direction.  Good  will  exists  in  groups  of  working- 
men  and  associations  of  employers,  but  is  too  often  crowded  back  by 
unreasonable  suspicions,  traditions  of  struggle,  blind  passion  of  conflict. 
Nations  also  in  all  ordinary  matters  seem  filled  with  good  will  toward 
one  another,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  watch  their  frontiers,  armed 
to  the  teeth.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  liberate  and  organize  these 
fundamental  impulses,  and  two-thirds  of  the  danger  of  war  will  instantly 
vanish. 

In  using  the  phrase  "Liberation  of  Good  Will,"  I  am  not  indulging 
a  love  of  fanciful  analogy.  If  we  study  the  conditions  under  which  the 
child  of  the  great  city  grows  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  we  must 
become  convinced  that  in  many  cases  Nature's  gift  of  powers,  instincts, 
and  impulses  has  slight  opportunity  to  develop  into  trained  capacity, 
sound  habits,  and  elevated  character.  The  child  is  a  delicate  mechan- 
ism which  may  easily  be  thrown  out  of  gear.  The  clogging  of  one 
instinct  checked  continually  destroys  the  balance  of  action  in  the  whole. 
The  overemphasis  or  distortion  of  another  instinct  may  be  equally 
dangerous.  Even  when  most  of  the  conditions  are  favorable,  we  can- 
not always  feel  assured  that  the  boy  or  the  girl  will  grow  into  the  man 
or  the  woman  of  our  dreams;  lessen  the  favoring  conditions  and  hope 
seems  almost  ready  to  vanish.  I  do  not  mean  that  children  in  unfortu- 
nate surroundings  are  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  positively  bad.  Their 
parents  are  often  able,  in  spite  of  wrong  conditions,  to  turn  the  scale 
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in  favor  of  right  doing.  But  their  lives  may  be  only  half  developed, 
their  capacities  stunted,  and  their  existence  more  likely  to  be  a  burden 
than  a  joy.  It  is  true  that  Nature  has  her  miracles.  The  man  of 
unusual  powers,  of  energy,  of  purity  of  character,  emerges  from  a  squalid 
environment.  We  hail  the  self-made  man — we  cannot  know  what  an 
extraordinary  endowment  of  healthful  impulses  Nature  bestowed  upon 
him.  All  we  do  know  is  that  he  had  little  nurture.  But  for  the  others, 
the  weaker  ones,  upon  whom  Nature  lavished  no  especial  gifts,  when 
first  this  and  then  that  favoring  condition  is  subtracted,  the  chances 
are  becoming  fewer  that  the  higher  good  will  prevail  over  the  lower 
good,  possibly  not  even  over  the  bad  and  vicious.  Some  children  seem 
born  to  worthlessness,  much  as  Calvinism  taught  that  many  were  fore- 
ordained to  a  hapless  doom.  The  election  is  as  unconditional  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

This  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  imagination  not  long  ago, 
as  I  was  entering  a  college  campus  situated  in  the  comfortable  residence 
quarter  of  one  of  our  large  cities.  Walking  along  the  path  toward  me 
was  a  boy  of  a  type  I  had  never  seen  before  in  that  part  of  the  town. 
His  appearance  and  air  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  quiet  surround- 
ings, the  close-clipped  lawns,  the  stately  buildings,  where  everything 
suggested  studious  ease,  refinement,  elevation  of  thought.  His  clothes 
were  misshapen,  ragged,  dirty;  his  shoes  torn.  But  he  was  not  a  weak- 
ling; he  was  strong,  quick  in  his  motions,  yet  with  the  sort  of  wary 
alertness  which  said  plainly  that  he  was  a  truant,  perhaps  already  a  petty 
thief,  with  a  spirit  more  than  commonly  venturesome.  The  suggestions 
of  that  campus  world  were  not  for  him;  and  its  strangeness,  its  large 
spaces,  filled  him  with  vague  fear,  and  he  hastened  away,  glancing 
about  as  he  went.  I  walked  on,  feeling  that  this  boy  and  hundreds  like 
him  must  be  rescued,  their  better  nature  liberated,  if  we  were  not  to 
find  them  later  among  our  mass  of  idlers,  enrolled  in  the  army  of  hoboes, 
or  behind  our  prison  walls. 

It  is  a  sobering  reflection  that  with  all  our  astonishing  success  in 
organizing  industry  and  in  producing  wealth,  the  waste  of  human  life 
seems  relatively  as  great  as  ever.  Modern  society  has  lengthened  the 
workman's  bill  of  fare,  improved  his  clothing,  and  brought  within  his 
reach  many  new  forms  of  excitement,  but  it  has  often  forced  him  into 
conditions  of  living  dangerous  to  his  physical  health  and  moral  welfare, 
and  especially  harmful  to  the  normal  development  of  his  children.  The 
evil  is  mainly  the  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  population,  increas- 
ing from  decade  to  decade  by  enormous  percentages,  has  been  outgrow- 
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ing  the  older  framework  of  civilized  life  which  was  suited  to  the  small 
town  or  the  country  village.  The  change  came  so  rapidly  that  we  have 
only  begun  to  form  adequate  plans  for  the  organization  of  life  in  large 
communities.  Tenement  house  commissions  and  Pittsburgh  Surveys 
exhibit  to  us,  in  statistics  of  persons  per  acre  and  in  descriptions  of  typical 
dwellings,  what  is  meant  by  congested  population.  It  may  be  that 
from  the  windows  of  an  elevated  train  we  have  gained,  as  it  were,  a 
composite  photograph  of  the  narrow,  monotonous,  dreary,  squalid  con- 
ditions under  which  life  is  carried  on  and  the  impression  was  so  strong 
that  we  were  nearly  sick  with  distress. 

What  do  these  things  mean  in  the  moral  history  of  men  and  women, 
more  especially  in  the  development  of  children?  They  mean  that 
the  family  life  is  maintained  at  the  maximum  of  disadvantage,  and 
the  ordinary  sheltering  and  restraining  influences  of  the  home  are 
seriously  weakened.  For  play  the  child  must  resort  to  streets  and 
alleys,  where  the  panorama  of  life  may  stimulate  a  precocious  alertness, 
but  is  not  elevating.  If  he  is  old  enough  for  his  play  to  take  the  form 
of  organization,  the  result  is  the  gang,  which  finds  its  quest  for  adventure 
satisfied  by  the  thrill  of  petty  depredations.  Sometimes  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  race  is  typified  in  fierce  battles  of  gang  with  gang,  fighting 
for  a  better  frontier  in  a  deserted  lot  or  a  wild  gully.  These  are  cases 
of  the  play  instinct  misdirected. 

The  search  for  pleasure  and  for  companionship  takes  the  young  men 
and  women  to  the  moving  picture  show,  the  cheap  vaudeville,  and  the 
public  dance  hall — too  often  the  annex  of  the  saloon.  Here  they  find 
little  to  refine  the  natural  impulse  which  moved  them  to  come,  and 
much  to  pervert  and  degrade  it. 

The  dangers  of  youth  are  increased  when  the  boy  or  the  girl  too 
early  joins  the  army  of  workers  in  shop  and  factory.  The  child  is  fre- 
quently compelled  to  undertake  tasks  beyond  his  powers  of  endurance. 
He  has  not  the  skill  of  hand  nor  the  continuity  of  attention  to  do  his  work 
sucessfully.  He  soon  becomes  weary  of  the  never  changing  monotony. 
He  fails;  seeks  employment  elsewhere,  fails  again;  and  so  the  story 
runs,  until  if  he  develops  into  something  better  than  a  tramp  or  a  drudge, 
it  will  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  chance. 

In  our  overcrowded  cities  it  is  not  the  children  of  the  poor  who  are 
the  only  sufferers.  The  children  of  the  well-to-do,  who  five  in  apart- 
ments or  even  in  houses  without  yards,  have  no  good  playground  but 
the  street  and  little  opportunity  to  express  their  impulses  in  some 
healthful  form  of  activity.     It  is  true  the  street  is  cleaner   and  the 
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saloon  or  the  five-cent  theater  more  remote,  but  the  lack  of  outlet  for 
youthful  energies  turns  the  children  into  searchers  after  excitement, 
which  the  parents  must  indulge,  in  order  to  secure  that  peace  of  the 
moment  more  precious  to  them  than  the  vague  advantage  of  a  har- 
moniously developed  youth. 

The  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  child  add  to  the  burdens  of  men  and  women.  For  the  sane  and  health- 
ful progress  of  these  lives  also  something  more  stimulating  is  needed 
than  the  "dreary  round,  the  common  care."  They  too  should  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  play  and  have  a  fair  balance  on  the  side  of  joy  against 
days  of  trial  and  suffering.  These  supporting  influences  are  so  often 
lacking  in  multitudes  of  lives  that  we  have  reason  to  wonder  at  the 
patience  and  good  will  which  commonly  characterize  them.  Sometimes 
the  result  is  the  starving  of  power  and  impulse.  The  unrelieved  strain 
may  also  become  a  spring  of  bitterness  which,  at  the  beginning  of  social 
conflict,  will  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  of  destructive  rage.  The  distance 
between  the  haunts  of  anxious  poverty  and  the  streets  of  supercilious 
wealth  is  often  inconveniently  short. 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  there  is  before  us  a  work  of  liberation  as 
great  as  quickened  the  zeal  of  reformers  in  other  days  ?  A  similar  work 
is  needed  in  the  industrial  world.  We  have  learned  that  there  is  a 
psychology  of  the  group  and  of  the  social  class  as  well  as  a  psychology 
of  the  individual.  The  group  has  its  controlling  ideas  and  its  char- 
acteristic modes  of  action.  Its  special  dangers  are  a  narrow  conception 
of  its  rights,  class  jealousies,  and  the  fighting  spirit.  This  fighting 
spirit  may  raise  persons  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  inof- 
fensive and  perhaps  estimable,  to  heights  of  heroism,  or  sink  them  to  the 
level  of  savages.  A  prominent  labor  leader  has  asserted,  "It  is  difficult 
to  underestimate  the  gain  from  a  righteous  labor  uprising,  and  there 
are  few  forms  more  uplifting  than  the  strike  spirit  that  cements  a  vast 
army  of  crude  men."  He  might  have  added  that  the  strike  spirit,  mis- 
directed, is  capable  of  atrocities  which  would  disgrace  a  battlefield. 
The  struggles  of  nation  with  nation  are  also  uplifting.  We  could  hardly 
spare  from  the  annals  of  mankind  the  stories  of  self-sacrifice,  courage, 
and  splendid  leadership  to  which  these  struggles  have  given  occasion, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  the  nations  of  the  earth  more  ardently  desire 
than  an  honorable  way  of  settling  their  disputes  elsewhere  than  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  obstacles  to  human  progress  often  seem  as  unlikely  to  be  broken 
through  as  those  walls  of  vested  wrong  which  the  poet  Sill  describes. 
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They  had  been  centuries  in  building,  and  were  as  smooth  as  porphyry, 
without  crevice  or  chink  where  an  assailant  might  open  a  breach. 

But  by  and  by,  earth  shakes  herself,  impatient; 
And  down,  in  a  great  roar  of  ruin  crash 
Watch-tower  and  citadel  and  battlements. 

We  do  not  hope  at  once  to  stand  like  Sill's  Reformer,  untroubled  by  the 
ills  which  now  confuse  our  vision,  but  signs  there  are  which  indicate 
the  approach  of  a  better  day.  Notwithstanding  the  rumors  of  war, 
the  heralds  of  peace  are  sounding  their  message  more  constantly  than 
ever  before.  In  the  industrial  world  we  are  obliged  to  strain  eye  and 
ear  a  little  to  believe  that  the  forces  of  common-sense  and  good  will  are 
gaining  strength,  but  even  on  this  field  the  omens  are  not  all  unfavor- 
able. It  is,  however,  with  the  problems  of  childhood  and  youth  in  our 
great  cities  that  the  most  significant  progress  has  been  made. 

In  the  first  place  we  understand  the  child  better.  The  scientific 
inquiries  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  illustrating  in  terms  of 
observed  fact  the  brilliant  guesses  of  Rousseau's  sympathetic  genius. 
We  are  beginning  to  abandon  the  easier  line  of  the  repressive  "don't" 
to  search  for  the  best  ways  in  which  the  natural  impulse  to  "do"  may 
gain  full  expression.  We  have  learned  that  play  is  something  more 
than  time-filling  diversion;  that  it  is  a  happpy  method  of  growth  and 
training.  We  have  discovered  that  many  children  have  more  vacation 
than  they  know  how  to  use,  especially  if  it  means  "unmitigated  side- 
walk, day  in  and  day  out."  Play  is  an  art  which  they  cannot  master 
unaided;  although  each  generation  of  children  transmits  to  the  genera- 
tion following  games  as  old  as  Homer.  But  children  also  feel  the  impulse 
to  construct,  or  to  create,  or  to  collect,  or  to  care  for  plants  and  ani- 
mals. As  they  grow  older  the  instinct  for  companionship  and  associa- 
tion takes  many  forms.  Later  it  is  the  pleasures  of  the  drama  or  the 
dance  that  make  the  strongest  appeal.  Of  all  these  tendencies  of  child- 
hood and  youth  we  have  learned  to  be  something  more  than  specta- 
tors— delighted  when  everything  goes  well  and  is  naive  and  idyllic, 
alarmed  or  indignant  at  outbreaks  of  selfishness,  brutality,  or  sinister 
passions.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  these  instincts  and 
interests  must  be  utilized  and  directed  in  order  that  the  child  may 
develop  harmoniously  and  that  the  best  in  him,  rather  than  the  lesser 
good  or  the  evil,  may  be  fully  liberated  and  become  his  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Our  change  of  attitude  concerns  also  the  child  in  school.    Some  of 
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us  find  one  reason  why  more  than  half  the  children  do  not  complete  the 
elementary  grades  in  the  fact  that  the  traditional  rudiments  have  left 
many  incipient  powers  unexpressed  and  undeveloped.  Simple-minded 
parents  have  felt  instinctively  that  the  work  of  the  school  had  slight 
relation  to  the  real  tasks  of  the  industrial  world.  The  older  theory 
also  ignored  the  danger  to  character  of  so  separating  labor  and  educa- 
tion that  labor  is  left  meaningless,  its  monotony  unrelieved  by  the 
thought  of  scientific  principles  which  it  is  putting  into  usable  form,  or 
of  the  art  which  should  add  beauty  to  the  product,  or  of  the  commerce 
to  which  it  is  contributing. 

The  new  analysis  of  the  problem  began  to  result  about  twenty  years 
ago  in  practical  measures.  The  ancient  ills  were  no  less  menacing  and 
the  shadows  they  threw  across  the  pathway  were  still  dark,  but  a  better 
approach  had  been  discovered,  a  sounder  strategy.  In  the  two  decades 
since  the  first  steps  were  taken  public  opinion  all  over  the  country  has 
become  alive  to  their  importance  and  several  communities  are  sup- 
porting them  with  a  joyous  enthusiam. 

In  some  ways  the  social  settlement  was  the  pioneer  enterprise,  for 
in  the  settlements  were  gathered  sensitive  and  prophetic  spirits  who 
protested  against  the  industrial  ideal  and  who  thought  that  the  dogma 
of  laissez  faire  might  well  be  laid  beside  certain  other  dogmas  which  no 
longer  had  a  work  to  do  for  mankind.  Often  from  the  settlement  groups 
came  the  suggestion  of  specific  remedies,  suggestions  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  philanthropies  of  the  community  or  accepted  by  the  municipal 
government  as  a  civic  duty. 

S  The  movement  to  establish  playgrounds  which  were  more  than 
open  lots,  and  where  play  should  be  directed  and  organized,  began 
still  more  recently,  although  Chicago  had  set  a  good  example  in  the 
Washington  Park  playground  as  early  as  1876.  Even  in  1897  a  New 
York  committee  on  small  parks  reported  that  New  York  had  not  "a 
single  municipal  playground,  and  not  a  school  playground  worthy  of 
the  name."  Two  years  later  began  the  work  of  Chicago's  special  Park 
Commission  which  was  to  establish  recreation  centers  for  the  con- 
gested districts  of  the  city,  centers  which  might  be  used  by  men  and 
women  as  well  as  by  children.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  also,  have 
come  the  beginnings  of  the  "home  gardens"  or  child  gardens,  and  the 
vacation  schools.  The  changes  in  our  educational  system  have  been 
equally  significant.  To  the  year  1897  belongs  the  first  public  appro- 
priation, in  this  case  made  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  distinc- 
tively trade  school. 
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These  are  only  a  few  of  the  enterprises  undertaken  recently,  which 
show  that  the  newer  conception  of  the  problem  has  already  resulted  in 
practical  measures.  The  churches  and  the  religious  associations  for 
young  men  and  women  have  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  movement 
and  are  broadening  the  scope  of  their  work  to  include  its  methods. 

These  efforts  have  not  been  limited  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  who 
is  never  delinquent;  they  have  sought  to  save  to  the  control  of  his  better 
self  the  child  who  has  broken  the  laws  and  has  been  arrested.  He  has 
been  separated  from  the  ordinary  criminal  and  his  case  referred  to  a 
special  juvenile  court.  The  state  is  ceasing  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy 
and  has  adopted  the  attitude  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Considered  together  such  efforts  are  significant  of  our  newer  thought 
of  the  city.  We  are  not  content  to  regard  it  as  an  aggregation  of  fac- 
tories, shops,  railway  yards,  and  houses,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  blind  economic  forces.  Nor  do  we  feel  that  we  have  done  enough 
when  we  have  emphasized  its  general  dreariness  by  the  pretentious 
architecture  of  a  few  public  buildings  or  by  parks  remote  from  the 
crowded  quarters.  We  are  beginning  to  talk  about  planning  cities,  and 
this  should  mean  something  better  than  squandering  millions  upon 
municipal  palaces.  The  city  which  is  intelligently  planned  should 
make  possible  for  its  inhabitants  complete  living — work  under  whole- 
some conditions,  education,  play,  recreation,  and  artistic  enjoyment. 

There  would  be  no  significance  in  emphasizing  beginnings  and  in 
mentioning  dates,  if  there  were  not  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  are  recent.  They  suggest  that  the  phrase,  "dawn  of  a  better 
day,"  may  be  something  more  real  than  a  figure  of  rhetoric.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  pioneer  enterprises  have  been  imitated  in 
many  communities  also  indicates  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  well- 
defined  movement.  If  the  social  settlement  was  ever  chiefly  a  reminder 
of  an  obscured  ideal  of  human  brotherhood,  it  has  long  since  become 
an  indispensable  instrument  for  affording  expression  to  the  manifold 
impulses  of  a  hundred  neighborhoods. 

The  leaders  in  city  life  were  slow  to  discern  the  necessity  for  play- 
grounds. But  a  year  ago  the  Playground  Association  of  America  reported 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  maintain 
supervised  playgrounds,  and  that  of  such  playgrounds  there  were  actually 
about  2 ,000.  Chicago  alone  has  expended  ten  million  dollars  on  recreation 
centers.  Statistics  are  commonly  not  thrilling,  but  can  we  escape  a  feeling 
of  joy  at  the  thought  that  in  this  city,  in  one  year,  over  five  million  per- 
sons used  the  ten  recreation  centers  of  the  South  Side  ?    This  does  not 
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mean  that  they  walked  in  the  parks  or  dozed  placidly  on  the  benches. 
It  means  that  they  joined  in  the  work  of  the  gymnasiums,  or  swam  in 
the  pools,  or  met  with  their  associates  in  the  club-rooms,  or  shared  in 
the  pleasures  of  social  gatherings  in  the  assembly  halls.  It  means  that 
five  million  hours  of  healthful  expression  of  natural  impulses  replaced  five 
million  hours  where  the  same  impulses  were  repressed  or  found  expres- 
sion in  ways  less  useful. 

It  is  already  possible  to  measure  gains  in  moral  values.  Careful 
investigation  has  shown  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  recreation 
centers  in  Chicago  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  have  decreased  over 
25  per  cent.  In  the  social  settlement  or  civic  center  many  a  gang  has 
become  a  club  where  the  qualities  of  shrewdness,  brutal  courage,  and 
eagerness  for  excitement,  have,  under  the  discipline  of  team  work  and 
common  tasks,  given  way  to  higher  qualities  of  leadership,  skill,  intelli- 
gence, readiness  to  strive  for  a  victory  that  will  belong  to  all,  and  love 
of  fair  play.  The  policeman  and  the  school-teacher  have  found  that 
with  such  training  boys  have  become  more  erect,  self-respecting,  easier 
to  manage,  less  inclined  to  acts  of  petty  depredation,  and  more  willing 
to  work.  Similar  gains  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  every  char- 
acteristic enterprise  in  this  movement. 

If  this  work  for  the  liberation  and  development  of  the  best  that  is 
in  childhood  and  youth,  and,  indeed,  in  all,  young  and  old,  is  to  go 
forward  successfully,  there  must  keep  pace  with  it  work  for  social  peace 
and  for  peace  between  the  nations  of  the  world.  To  borrow  for  the 
moment  the  economic  mode  of  statement,  it  is  only  by  ending  the  waste 
of  industrial  warfare  and  of  overgrown  military  expenditure  that  re- 
sources can  be  found  for  a  stronger  fight  against  the  extraordinary 
waste  of  humanity  caused  by  bad  conditions  of  living.  And  to  promote 
peace  in  industry  or  between  nations  is  also  to  liberate  good  will. 

I  have  said  that  the  good  will  exists.  You  recall  the  story  of  the 
threatened  strike  at  the  iron  works  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  The  mills 
had  been  running  at  a  loss,  and  although  the  wages  of  the  men  had 
been  reduced,  the  losses  still  continued.  The  men  did  not  understand 
the  real  situation,  and,  becoming  suspicious  of  the  company's  good 
faith,  demanded  a  restoration  of  the  old  scale  of  wages.  Mr.  Hewitt 
explained  to  them  that  it  was  impossible,  and  asked  them  to  employ 
an  accountant  to  examine  his  books,  promising  to  abide  by  the  report. 
The  result  was  that  the  men  saw  the  true  condition  of  affairs  and 
actually  asked  that  their  wages  be  reduced  by  10  per  cent  more.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  often  are  separated  by  greater  differences  than 
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this,  but  the  strike  and  the  lockout  are  most  frequently  the  consequence, 
not  of  fundamental  disagreements,  but  of  misunderstandings,  antipa- 
thies, memories  of  conflict,  and  class  hatreds.  It  is  through  the 
elimination  of  these  unessential  causes  that  peace  must  come.  Part 
of  this  will  be  accomplished  by  improvement  in  the  conditions  under 
which  men  and  women  often  work.  For  too  many  there  is  only  a  step 
between  the  place  where  they  stand  and  want  or  utter  ruin.  Accident, 
illness,  or  lack  of  employment  occurs,  and  the  narrow  margin  of  security 
is  gone.  The  strong  and  thrifty  may  still  be  fairly  safe,  but  others  with 
difficulty  struggle  out  of  the  slough  toward  firmer  ground.  No  wonder 
men  fight  bitterly  when  a  single  defeat  may  mean  complete  overthrow. 
To  take  away  this  haunting  fear  is,  therefore,  one  means  of  giving  good 
will  a  chance  of  control.  Another  means  is  the  establishment  of  boards 
of  conciliation,  like  that  in  the  north  of  England,  which  for  a  genera- 
tion has  prevented  strikes  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  A  similar  work 
was  done  in  this  country  after  the  great  coal  strike,  nine  years  ago,  by 
the  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation.  In  such  efforts  the  first  aim  is  to 
substitute  knowledge  for  prejudice,  and  to  give  each  of  the  groups  in 
conflict  an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  case  appears  to  the 
other.  It  has  been  said  that  "when  the  representatives  of  each  side 
get  their  feet  under  the  same  table,  and  cigars  are  lighted,"  the  con- 
troversy generally  results  in  an  agreement  or  compromise.  The  Cana- 
dian law  of  1907  embodies  another  factor,  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
great  third  party,  the  Public.  This  law  requires  an  investigation  and 
an  effort  at  conciliation  before  a  strike  or  a  lockout  may  legally  be 
inaugurated  in  trades,  like  mines,  railways,  and  steamship  lines,  which 
immediately  concern  the  welfare  of  the  community.  If,  after  the  special 
committee  of  conciliation  makes  an  award,  the  decision  is  not  accepted, 
the  appeal  is  to  the  Public  through  a  full  report,  and  without  the  moral 
support  of  public  sympathy  it  is  difficult  to  win  victories  in  industrial 
warfare. 

Just  now  the  prospect  of  the  liberation  of  good  will  in  the  affairs  of 
nations  is  especially  bright.  Membership  in  peace  societies  has  ceased 
to  be  made  up  of  "ideologists"  and  visionaries.  The  list  of  arbitration 
treaties  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  their  successsful  negotiation  between 
any  save  the  great  peoples  no  longer  receives  comment.  A  president 
of  the  United  States  has  had  the  courage  to  propose  an  agreement  to 
arbitrate  all  differences,  even  those  which  appear  to  involve  national 
honor,  and  two  powerful  nations  across  the  Atlantic — Great  Britain 
and  France — have  accepted  his  overtures.    Nor  are  results  altogether 
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of  the  future.  There  is  an  international  court  of  justice  at  The  Hague 
before  whose  bar  nations  have  already  appeared  and  whose  decisions 
they  have  accepted.  It  is  true  that  the  cases  have  not  been  of  the  first 
magnitude,  but  the  way  to  the  rule  of  good  will  often  lies  through  the 
elimination  of  minor  causes  of  misunderstanding,  offering  a  clearer  head 
and  calmer  feelings  for  the  settlement  of  important  matters.  All  these 
things  have  been  accomplished  within  fifteen  years.  Although  arma- 
ments are  still  being  pushed  forward  with  feverish  haste  and  the  bill 
of  expenses  is  constantly  growing,  we  have  a  right  to  hope  that  a  better 
day  is  at  hand. 

Even  if  these  causes  of  human  betterment  meet  occasional  defeat 
in  your  day,  there  is  no  ground  to  despair  of  final  success.  The  assur- 
ance is  the  more  certain  because  in  each  case  the  analysis  of  the  problem 
is  sound  and  the  method  of  approach  wisely  considered.  The  measures 
are  practical.  Our  leaders  do  not  propose  to  make  the  mistake,  which 
Frederick  the  Great  ascribed  to  Emperor  Joseph,  of  always  taking  the 
second  step  before  taking  the  first. 

This  is  a  work  in  which  every  one,  or  in  Wordsworth's  phrase,  the 
"meek  or  lofty,"  may  have  a  share.     All  are 

called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill, 
Not  in  Utopia,  subterranean  fields, 
Or  some  secreted  island,  Heaven  knows  where ! 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us — the  place  where  in  the  end 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all! 

And  this  work  makes  a  special  appeal  to  you  whose  active  careers  now 
begin.  The  work  of  liberation  in  our  cities  needs  the  aid  of  youthful 
energies  and  ideals.  It  is  not  all  a  question  of  appropriations  in  city 
councils.  Much  depends  upon  the  time  and  interest  of  public-spirited 
men  and  women.  From  the  work  of  liberation  in  industry  and  among 
nations  most  of  us  seem  to  stand  somewhat  remote.  But  we  have  our 
part  in  the  making  of  public  opinion,  even  if  our  efforts  never  become 
more  direct.  It  is  not  in  the  mood  of  an  idle  dreamer,  therefore,  that  I 
would  encourage  you  to  hope  for  a  life  less  haunted  by  the  ills  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking — a  future  which  the  historians  may  one  day  find 
reason  to  describe  as  "The  Era  of  the  Liberation  of  Good  Will." 
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BY  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

ONE  of  the  most  whimsical  facts  in  our  educational  history  is  the 
great  variety  of  meanings  given  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  at  different  times  to  the  term  "university."  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  thriving  frontier  town,  one  of  whose  prominent  citizens  boasted 
that  it  was  growing  in  population  and  business  very  rapidly,  had  two 
newspapers,  three  banks,  six  saloons,  two  universities,  and  was  just 
planning  for  a  third.  Of  course  in  the  town  in  question  a  university  was 
any  institution  of  learning  other  than  a  common  school.  This  is  a  typical 
case.  Throughout  the  country  at  times  the  term  "university"  has  been 
attached  to  a  great  variety  of  institutions,  with  the  vaguest  possible 
connotation.  It  has  the  advantage  of  sounding  bigger  than  "  college  "  or 
"  school "  or  " academy."  Again,  in  other  parts  of  the  land  it  apparently 
has  been  considered  that  a  university  differs  from  a  college  merely  in 
bigness,  and  therefore  that  any  college  if  sufficiently  large  may  properly 
be  called  a  university.  Here  at  once  there  is  a  line  of  connection  that 
runs  through  the  previous  consideration,  the  essential  idea  being  that 
of  magnitude.  In  quite  a  different  sense  the  term  has  been  used  as 
applied  to  a  group  of  colleges.  Here  we  are  reaching  firm  ground.  This 
is  essentially,  of  course,  the  English  idea.  The  University  of  Oxford 
consisted  of  a  federation  of  more  or  less  independent  colleges.  It  is  in 
this  sense,  I  suppose,  that  the  state  universities  have  been  organized;  and 
while  in  their  incipiency  perhaps  the  name  "university"  was  rather 
indicative  of  hope  and  ambition  than  of  realization,  still,  as  time  has 
passed  on  and  organization  has  become  more  definite  and  standards 
have  become  better,  the  state  university  is  very  properly  a  group  of 
colleges. 

Within  the  last  generation,  however,  another  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  development  of  universities,  and  two  new  ideas  have  appeared.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  so-called  "graduate  school,"  which  essentially  is  simply 
an  organization  for  training  those  who  have  taken  their  baccalaureate 
degree  in  some  specialty — geology,  chemistry,  political  economy,  law. 

'Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  George  Edgar  Vincent  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  October  18,  191 1. 
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Accompanying  this  is  the  idea  of  research.  This  implies  that  one  essen- 
tial function  of  the  university  is  the  pursuit  of  new  truth.  Of  course  the 
graduate-school  idea  and  the  research  idea  are  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  conjoined,  as  the  specialist  must  himself  be  an  investigator. 
Therefore  the  university  professor  is  engaged  primarily  in  investigation, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  training  the  graduate  student  in  investigative 
method. 

The  definition  adopted  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  present  trend  of  thought 
in  that  direction.  In  accordance  with  this  definition  the  American  uni- 
versity should  have  a  strong  graduate  school,  and  if  it  has  professional 
schools  these  must  be  essentially  graduate  in  character.  Now  I  put  the 
statement  in  this  form,  understanding  distinctly  the  present  limitation 
in  the  regulations  of  the  association  whereby  "at  least  one  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  must  have  a  combined  course,  graduate  and  collegiate,  of 
not  less  than  five  years."  Of  course  the  expectation  is  that  ultimately 
all  professional  schools  will  be  of  such  character  that  the  professional 
degree  will  be  given  only  after  a  baccalaureate  degree  has  been  obtained, 
thus  making  the  school  essentially  graduate.  But  the  graduate  idea 
implies  both  specialization  and  research,  so  that  research  may  be  regarded 
as  the  heart  of  the  university  idea  at  its  present  stage  of  development. 

The  purpose  of  university  investigation  is  merely  to  ascertain  new 
truth  in  the  various  fields  of  knowledge.  The  advance  of  science  has 
of  course  resulted  from  the  activities  of  the  many  men  who  have  been 
eager  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  beyond  what  exists.  On 
the  brilliant  results  which  have  followed  these  activities  it  is  needless  to 
dwell.  Few  things  are  more  fascinating  than  the  researches  now  under 
way  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  the  various  fields  affecting  human 
health.  The  discoveries  which  have  made  it  possible  to  eliminate 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  in  the  way  of  preventive  medicine  are  familiar 
to  all;  the  discoveries  which  have  made  it  possible  to  cure  in  nearly  all 
cases  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  other  virulent  diseases  have  also 
yielded  large  results.  The  foundation  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of 
Medical  Research,  and  many  other  endowments  for  this  purpose  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  are  certain  to  be  of  benefit  to  humanity  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  describe.  In  like  manner  investigations  on  the 
part  of  science  have  revolutionized  agriculture,  and  enormously  multi- 
plied the  possibilities  of  the  soil.  These  are  the  merest  suggestions  of 
what  investigation,  properly  conducted,  has  already  yielded  to  the 
advantage  of  human  power.     Every  university  should  have,  therefore, 
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as  an  essential  part  of  its  purposes,  the  prosecution  of  investigation  in 
order  to  encourage  the  advance  of  knowledge. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  immediate  beneficial  results 
of  investigations  can  seldom  be  forecast.  On  the  other  hand,  discovery 
of  new  truth  in  any  line  may  easily  lead  to  utterly  unforeseen  results  of 
great  practical  value.  Men  of  science,  therefore,  should  be  encouraged 
in  their  investigations  in  as  many  fields  as  possible,  with  the  confidence 
that  after  all  what  we  need  is  truth  and  sound  knowledge.  Applications 
are  sure  to  follow. 

The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  not  better  for  uni- 
versity men  who  are  engaged  in  research  to  give  their  whole  time  to  this 
subject,  and  to  be  released  altogether  from  teaching.  There  may  be 
circumstances  which  would  warrant  such  a  procedure.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  an  investigator  is  benefited 
rather  than  injured  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  teaching.  He  is  able  in 
this  way  often  to  test  what  he  is  doing,  and  the  contact  with  those  who 
are  learning  is  in  itself  a  stimulus  to  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course  he  ought  to  be  a  far  more  fruitful  and  inspiring  teacher  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  giving  information  that  he  has  acquired  in  a  routine 
way,  but  that  he  is  always  speaking  and  working  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  is  himself  a  productive  scholar.  One  may  be  an  excellent 
teacher  who  is  not  a  good  investigator;  one  may  be  an  excellent  investi- 
gator who  is  not  a  good  teacher;  but  in  the  long  run  each  of  these  appli- 
cations ought  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  other.  As  a  rule  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  research  and  teaching  should  be  combined.  It  may 
easily  be  wise  in  case  of  a  given  investigation  of  large  purpose  to  release 
the  investigator  for  a  given  time  from  any  other  employment.  This, 
however,  should  as  a  rule  be  wholly  temporary. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  can  carry  on  an  investiga- 
tion satisfactorily  if  all  his  strength  is  absorbed  in  teaching.  Therefore 
the  proper  relation  of  investigation  and  teaching  should  be  kept  carefully 
in  mind,  and  a  good  investigator  should  be  relieved  from  overmuch 
teaching  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  teaching  ability  in  any  faculty.  Some  are 
teachers  by  nature;  some  are  teachers  by  experience;  some  are  not 
teachers  at  all.  The  same  considerations  absolutely  apply  to  research 
aptitude.  Some  men  are  created  to  investigate;  some  men  learn  to 
investigate  and  to  do  it  reasonably  well;  others  have  no  fitness  for  it 
at  all.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  everybody  should 
be  engaged  in  investigation,  or  that  all  who  are  so  engaged  should  be 
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engaged  to  the  same  extent.  Where  the  research  idea  has  become 
dominant  oftentimes  it  has  resulted  in  a  great  amount  of  useless  work 
by  unfit  people  who  have  the  impression  that  everybody  must  be  an 
investigator.  All  that  is  quite  needless.  But  the  university  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  encourage  research  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
qualified  to  carry  it  on  with  success. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  any  one  institution  is  under  obligations 
to  carry  on  research  along  all  lines  of  human  knowledge,  or  even  along  all 
lines  in  which  the  institution  in  question  gives  instruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  better  results  will  probably  be  obtained  if  research  is  provided 
in  a  limited  number  of  fields;  in  this  way  it  will  be  prosecuted  more 
effectively  and  far  more  fruitfully.  Investigations  may  easily  be  costly. 
The  mere  fact  that  investigators  should  be  relieved  from  the  full  quota  of 
teaching  in  itself  involves  additional  cost  to  the  institution.  Therefore, 
not  merely  should  investigation  be  encouraged  only  among  those  who  are 
good  investigators,  but  also  only  in  those  subjects  for  which  the  uni- 
versity can  make  adequate  provision.  Obviously  some  institutions  may 
prosecute  successfully  certain  lines  of  research  activity,  and  others  quite 
different  lines.  In  this  way,  taking  the  country  at  large,  the  field  of 
human  knowledge  should  be  adequately  covered. 

A  fair  question  is  whether  an  institution  supported  by  the  state  should 
devote  itself  largely  to  research.  Why  not?  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
state,  of  course,  to  educate  its  young  men  and  women  in  order  to  make 
them  better  and  more  effective  citizens.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the 
state  in  its  educational  work  to  provide  such  knowledge  as  is  needed,  not 
only  by  the  young  but  by  all  parts  of  its  population.  To  this  end  our 
states  have  already  done  a  great  deal  of  enormously  valuable  work  in 
agricultural  investigations,  with  the  purpose,  of  course,  of  securing 
practical  results  which  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  agricultural 
community.  This  has  had  a  very  great  practical  and  financial  value, 
and  bids  fair  to  have  in  the  future  even  larger  results  in  these  ways. 
The  State  Geological  Survey  is  a  piece  of  investigation  of  large  impor- 
tance, and  in  its  nature  is  essentially  a  part  of  university  work.  The 
whole  question  of  conservation  of  such  natural  resources  as  a  state  may 
possess  involves  investigation,  scientific  in  character  and  essentially 
closely  connected  with  the  university.  In  short,  the  state  owes  it  to 
itself,  to  its  great  body  of  citizens,  and  to  their  welfare  in  all  fields,  to 
follow  out  so  far  as  possible  all  investigations  along  lines  which  will 
benefit  the  public.  Surely  nothing  is  more  vital  than  public  health,  but 
the  health  of  the  state  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  is  quite  as  vital 
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to  good  citizenship  and  progress  as  physical  health  itself.  Investigation, 
therefore,  in  such  lines  of  social  activity  as  are  connected  with  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  the  delinquent  classes,  for  instance,  is  a  legiti- 
mate subject  for  the  expenditure  of  state  money.  The  state  establishes 
and  maintains  a  great  university.  It  has  in  mind  the  higher  education 
of  its  youth,  in  general  culture  and  in  specific  professions.  It  has  in 
mind  also  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  new  truth  which  will  aid 
the  people  of  the  state  to  make  their  lives  safer  and  more  prosperous. 
In  short,  it  aims  to  do  its  part  toward  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
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BY  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  SHEPARDSON,  PH.D.,  LL.D.1 
Associate  Professor  of  American  History 

FRANK  R.  WHITE,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1 901,  is  director  of  education  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  is 
building  on  foundations  laid  or  strengthened  by  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, David  P.  Barrows,  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  the  University  in  1897,  having  also  held  for  some  time  a  fellowship. 

Those  are  two  substantial  reasons  why  Chicago  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  surprising  work  which  is  being  accomplished 
in  the  domain  of  Philippine  education  by  brave-hearted  and  broad- 
minded  American  teachers.  If  the  interest  is  once  aroused,  admiration 
follows  quickly,  and  the  admiration  gives  place,  in  turn,  to  a  feeling  of 
intense  pride  in  American  citizenship,  as  the  accomplishments  and 
possibilities  of  pioneer  American  teachers  are  recognized  and  realized. 

The  Baguio  Teachers'  Camp  is  a  splendid  vantage  ground  for 
observation.  It  is  located  upon  a  mountain  top,  nearly  a  mile  above 
the  sea,  amid  natural  surroundings  of  transcendent  beauty.  Here  the 
wide-awake,  ambitious,  and  energetic  teachers  come  together  for  rest 
and  recreation,  for  pleasant  association  with  their  fellows,  for  inter- 
change of  experiences  and  ideas,  and  for  some  measure  of  instruction. 

They  need  the  rest  and  recreation,  for  the  climate  of  the  lowlands  is 
sometimes  wearing  and  the  strain  of  teaching  where  one  must  keep  at 
high  tension  all  the  time  in  order  to  succeed  is  severe.  They  need  the 
association  with  their  fellows  because  many  of  them  live  for  months 
isolated  from  white  people  and  perhaps  without  even  a  sight  of  one  of 
their  own  race  and  country  and  language.  The  interchange  of  experi- 
ences and  ideas  is  extremely  profitable,  because  the  problems  they 
have  to  face  often  are  perplexing  and  unusual.  Each  finds  his  courage 
increased  and  his  faith  strengthened  because  he  learns  that  others,  too, 
meet  difficulties  and  discouragement  and  disappointments.  The 
instructional  features  of  the  camp  impress  even  the  instructors  as  less 
important,  although  some  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  improve  their 

1  Professor  Shepardson  was  one  of  the  two  lecturers  sent  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  give  courses  during  April  and  May,  191 1,  before  the  Teachers'  Vacation 
Assembly  in  Baguio,  the  summer  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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command  of  Spanish,  others  are  glad  to  receive  needed  training  in  manual 
arts  now  becoming  somewhat  popular  in  the  schools,  and  all  enjoy  the 
lectures  and  informal  talks  of  those  who  come  from  the  outside  to  bring 
new  light  on  old  questions  and  to  interpret  the  movements  of  thought 
and  life  in  the  home  land. 

The  first  impression  gained  by  the  outsider  is  that  this  company  is 
one  of  unusual  strength  and  of  high  character.  Not  many  weaklings 
are  visible.  Earnestness  of  purpose  is  everywhere  evident.  There 
is  the  consciousness  of  a  worthy  task  in  hand — a  man's  job  for  a  man. 
There  is  obvious  pride  in  accomplishment.  There  is  vision  of  the  possi- 
bilities ahead.  And  there  is  a  well-settled  conviction  that  honor  and 
integrity  and  the  highest  type  of  Americanism  are  required  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  success  in  a  difficult  undertaking.  It  does  not 
take  an  outsider  long  to  discover  that  there  has  been  careful  sifting  of 
character  on  the  part  of  American  educational  administrators. 

When  the  dragnet  was  first  thrown  out  to  get  teachers  for  the  Philip- 
pines the  haul  was  a  miscellaneous  one.  Some  went  out  in  search  of 
adventure,  finding  in  this  call  to  service  a  good  chance  to  see  strange 
sights  at  government  expense,  keeping  in  the  background  the  high 
purpose  absolutely  essential  to  success.  Some  had  failed  at  home  and 
went  to  the  islands  with  the  thought  that  anybody  could  make  it  go 
with  wild  people.  Some  went  without  the  stamina  needed  to  work  so 
far  from  home  and  mother.  A  good  many  responded  who  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  problems  they  would  have  to  solve,  and  that  too,  often, 
without  a  single  adviser  anywhere  near.  Some  crossed  the  Pacific 
because  of  unhappy  love  affairs  and  others  because  they  thought  they 
might  have  freedom  for  irregular  love  with  attractive  maidens  of  a 
weaker  race.     Some  had  no  graces  of  figure,  face,  or  soul. 

Teachers  of  this  type  were  missing  from  the  Baguio  Camp.  The 
adventurers  have  nearly  all  left  the  teaching  force  to  find  something 
easier.  The  failures  in  America  quickly  found  a  harder  task  than  they 
had  ever  tried  at  home.  The  homesick  and  lonesome  who  lacked  grit 
and  the  power  of  adaptability  to  changed  environment  have  mostly 
gone  back  to  the  protecting  shelter  of  the  paternal  roof.  The  immoral 
have  found  no  peace  in  the  presence  of  an  American  administration  which 
will  not  tolerate  open  immorality  on  the  part  of  anyone  charged  with 
the  responsible  duty  of  giving  instruction  in  the  highest  ideals  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  to  a  people  whose  constant  improvement  is  the  controlling 
motive.  As  fast  as  these  offenders  are  discovered  they  are  given  trans- 
portation back  to  the  States.    With  the  misfits  and  failures  and  immoral 
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ones  largely  banished,  the  residue  make  a  fine  impression  on  one  who 
sees  them  in  their  summer  vacation  camp. 

No  one  but  a  strong  character  can  win  success  in  Philippine  education. 
There  must  be  a  good  deal  of  the  pioneer  spirit.  There  must  be  physical 
strength  and  an  abundance  of  good  common  sense.  There  must  be 
personal  courage  and  skill  in  adaptation  to  circumstances.  Self-reliance, 
temperance,  faith,  and  fidelity  must  be  well  entrenched.  In  other  words, 
the  service  demanded  by  American  education  in  the  Philippines  calls 
for  the  best  elements  of  strong  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  well 
worth  noting,  too,  that  the  rewards  are  commensurate  with  the  strict 
demands.  For  the  American  teacher  of  ability  not  only  commands  a 
good  salary  in  the  islands,  but  in  the  higher  rewards  that  come  to  an 
educator  he  finds  his  life  constantly  gladdened  and  enriched  as  he  sees 
the  results  of  his  earnest  efforts  in  tangible  shapes.  To  teach  a  people 
a  common  language,  to  help  to  bring  them  into  oneness  of  thought  and 
purpose,  and  to  inspire  them  with  civilization's  best  ideals  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  best  endeavor  of  the  most  promising  American  young 
men  and  young  women. 

The  Baguio  teachers  were  a  likable  lot.  They  were  live,  up-to-date 
Americans.  Manila,  in  mail  service,  is  four  or  five  weeks  away  from 
the  United  States.  But  the  teachers  were  reading  the  Century,  the 
Outlook,  the  Literary  Digest,  the  American  Magazine,  the  World  To-Day, 
and  similar  standard  publications.  Several  told  of  correspondence 
courses  through  the  University  of  Chicago  or  the  International  School. 
A  considerable  number  were  anxious  to  learn  about  graduate  work 
here  and  elsewhere,  to  which  they  were  looking  forward.  Some  described 
interesting  original  materials  for. thesis  purposes.  Some  were  collecting 
folk  tales  or  native  songs.  They  maintained  a  uniformed  baseball 
team  that  held  its  own  with  all  comers.  They  played  tennis  on  fine 
courts  provided  on  the  athletic  grounds.  They  gathered  around  the 
piano  to  join  in  the  old  familiar  songs  "  How  Can  I  Bear  to  Leave  Thee, " 
"Nellie  Was  a  Lady,"  and  "The  Good  Old  Summer  Time."  They 
had  interesting  pony  excursions  along  the  mountain  trails.  They  had 
lively  discussions  in  committee  meetings  and  in  general  conferences. 
They  had  joyous  times  around  the  table  on  "stunt  nights"  or  at  state 
reunions.  Forty  of  them  organized  a  Masonic  club.  Many  of  them 
were  among  the  fifty  who  joined  in  an  interfraternity  banquet.  All 
of  them  were  interesting  narrators  as  they  told  their  personal  experiences 
out  in  the  "bosky"  or  in  the  more  desirable  positions  in  Manila,  Cebu, 
Iloilo,  and  other  larger  places. 
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The  administrative  side  of  Philippine  education  is  as  instructive  as 
the  teaching  side.  For  example,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  distribute  the 
teaching  force.  Success  in  that  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  and  an  ability  to  make  quick  judgments  of  men  and 
women.  It  is  a  big  undertaking  to  estimate  properly  the  number  of 
textbooks  needed,  to  get  those  textbooks  from  distant  America,  and  to 
distribute  them  in  season  to  principals  who  sometimes  are  in  not  easily 
accessible  parts  of  the  islands.  With  a  multiplicity  of  demands  from 
every  side,  financial  ability  of  no  mean  quality  is  required  to  keep  within 
a  budget,  which  is  inadequate  at  best.  The  handling  of  the  pay-roll, 
the  planning  and  construction  of  schoolhouses,  and  the  proper  control 
of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  teachers  and  half  a  million  school  children 
is  a  work  which  requires  a  trained  force  of  administrators  and  a  good 
supply  of  brains  in  the  central  office.  A  little  excursion  through  the 
building  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  old  walled  city  in  Manila  is 
attended  by  constant  astonishment  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  Inci- 
dentally, when  he  finishes  his  inspection,  there  is  renewed  admiration  for 
the  quiet  but  effective  Chicago  alumnus  who  is  the  captain  of  all  this 
industry. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  story  about  the  preparation  of  suitable 
textbooks  for  the  schools.  The  account  of  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  schoolhouse  construction  would  prove  attractive.  The  narrative 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  community  after  community  with 
the  insular  government  to  secure  education  for  their  children  would  be 
almost  pathetic.  The  tales  of  difficulties  and  dangers  surmounted  by 
courageous  teachers  are  romantic  in  the  extreme.  But  space  will  permit 
account  of  none  of  these.  It  will  be  enough  to  record  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Philippines  make  as  bright  and 
inspiring  a  chapter  of  history  as  was  ever  written.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  United  States  government  has  just  ground  for  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  what  has  been  accomplished  educationally  in  the  islands 
in  a  dozen  years. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  need  several  things  before  they  can 
become  an  independent  nation.  Three  of  these  stand  out  prominently. 
All  three  will  be  furnished  through  the  Bureau  of  Education.  One  is  a 
common  language  to  take  the  place  of  the  Babel  confusion  of  a  half- 
hundred  tongues  that  now  prevent  easy  intercourse.  That  language 
will  be  English,  which  will  be  spoken  freely  and  fluently  by  the  coming 
generation  of  Filipinos.  Another  is  interchange  of  ideas  through  more 
frequent  intercourse.    That  is  being  hastened  by  the  bureau  by  means  of 
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baseball  and  other  athletic  sports,  which  are  extremely  popular  and 
which  not  only  are  breaking  down  the  walls  of  the  provinces  and  barrios 
but  also  are  calling  attention  away  from  the  cockpit  and  the  gambling 
attendant  thereon.  The  third  is  a  common  national  feeling,  which  will 
be  manifested  only  when  education  has  furnished  the  common  language 
and  completed  the  demolition  of  long-existent  tribal  barriers. 

It  ought  to  be  a  great  pride  of  the  University  of  Chicago  that  some  of 
its  sons  and  daughters  are  having  prominent  place  in  this  nation-building 
movement.  No  one  in  fact  could  find  better  reason  for  satisfaction  than 
to  have  had  even  a  small  part  in  so  notable  an  undertaking.  No  out- 
sider sees  what  has  been  done  and  catches  a  vision  of  the  possibilities 
within  reach  without  hearty  indorsement  of  the  insular  government's 
plea  for  two  million  dollars  annually  from  the  United  States  to  supple- 
ment its  educational  fund.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  wish  that  some  large- 
hearted  American  of  wealth  would  appreciate  the  wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  establishing  of  a  Philippine  Education  Trust  of  ten  or  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  whose  wise  administration  would  bring  more  sub- 
stantial results  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  than  the  world  has  ever  seen 
from  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount. 
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A   GARDEN   OF   PARIS1' 


UNDER  this  attractive  title  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company  of  Chicago 
issued  in  September  a  volume  by  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  book,  of 
200  pages,  sets  forth  in  an  intimate  way  phases  of  the  home  and  social 
life  of  an  unusual  French  family,  with  incidental  comment  on 
French  manners  and  literature,  and  reflections  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  a  rare  old  garden  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Among  the  chapter  headings  are  "The  Gray  House  of  the  Garden," 
"The  Heart  of  the  City,"  "Tante  Placide,"  "The  Vanity  of  Learning," 
"The  Shadows  in  the  Garden,"  "Futility,"  "The  Loneliness  of  Bleu- 
bleu,"  "Philosophy  and  Poetry,"  "Dramatic  Reflections,"  "La  Petite 
Grand'mere,"  "Dinners  and  Doubts,"  "The  Chateau,"  "When  East 
Meets  West,"  "The  Romance  of  Mademoiselle  Donatienne,"  and 
"Evening  in  the  Garden." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Futility"  is  this  sketch  of  an  old  frequenter  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale: 

At  the  table  where  I  was  working  was  an  old  man.  I  had  seen  him  before.  He 
was  short,  round,  and  red-cheeked,  with  bleary  blue  eyes  and  a  white  fringe  of  hair  all 
about  his  face.  His  clothes  were  shiny  and  frayed  and  he  had  a  greasy  scarf  around  his 
neck.  Every  morning  when  he  came  in  he  wore  an  air  of  jaunty  cheer  and  flimsy 
energy,  which  was  pathetically  and  obviously  an  assumption.  He  always  gathered  a 
large  number  of  volumes  about  him,  and  he  had  an  incalculable  number  of  soiled  slips 
of  paper  covered  with  notes  written  in  a  microscopical  hand,  which  he  arranged  cere- 
moniously on  the  table  before  him.  From  time  to  time  he  would  exchange  low  jocular 
remarks  with  his  neighbor  and  then  with  pursed  lips  and  an  air  of  great  importance  he 
would  begin  his  work.  This  seemed  to  consist  in  copying  from  the  books  about  him. 
He  would  begin  with  apparent  vigor,  then,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  his  pen  would 
drop  from  his  hand,  his  head  would  fall  forward  on  his  chest  and  he  would  dream  away 
and  nod  until  a  more  violent  nod  than  usual  would  arouse  him.  Then  he  would  look 
furtively  around,  pick  up  his  pen  in  a  casual  way;  but  before  he  had  well  commenced 
again  to  copy,  the  pen  had  fallen  from  his  poor  old  nerveless  fingers  and  his  mind  was 
far  away  in  another  land. 

They  told  me  he  had  been  a  brilliant  journalist  and  that  a  great  part  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  library.  He  could  no  longer  control  his  mind  but  the  library  habit 
was  so  strong  that  he  could  be  happy  nowhere  else.  When  the  attendant's  voice  rang 
out  at  closing  time  with  the  sonorous  cry  "On  ferme!"  the  ex-journalist  would  arouse 
himself  and  with  a  visible  effort  become  again  the  busy,  bustling  old  worker  of  the 
morning.  He  would  gather  his  notes  together  in  a  critical,  judicial  fashion,  as  though 
summing' up  the  work  of  the  day,  shake  his  head  like  a  strong  man  dissatisfied  with 
strenuous  but  insufficient  effort,  then  throwing  off  his  annoyance  would  turn  to  his 
neighbor,  exchange  greetings  and  farewells  and  then  trot  out  with  the  short,  shuffling 
step  of  the  aged. 
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The  volume  is  illustrated  by  sixteen  line  drawings,  which  would 
have  been  more  effective  if  they  had  been  suitably  printed.  Among 
these  illustrations  are  those  of  Notre  Dame,  Fontainebleau,  Shadows  in 
the  Garden,  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  Comedie,  The  Chateau, 
and  Across  the  Sea.  The  book  is  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  stamped 
in  white  and  purple.  

"STATESMEN  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH" 

UNDER  the  title  given  above  the  Macmillan  Company  has  recently 
issued  a  volume  by  Professor  William  E.  Dodd,  of  the  Department 
of  History.  The  book,  of  240  pages,  has  the  subtitle  "  From  Radicalism 
to  Conservative  Revolt,"  and  contains  the  substance  of  popular  lectures 
delivered  at  the  University  of  California,  Indiana  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  at  Richmond  and  Randolph-Macon  colleges. 
It  is  hoped  by  the  author  that  the  point  of  view  and  the  interpretation  of 
certain  facts  and  conditions  of  the  Southern  and  national  evolution  may 
justify  the  publication  of  these  studies,  which  consider  the  careers  of 
three  southern  statesmen — Thomas  Jefferson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
Jefferson  Davis. 

The  present  political  significance  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  thus  referred 
to  in  the  opening  paper: 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  a  name  to  conjure  with  in  the  United  States.  Extreme  indi- 
vidualists, who  desire  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  nation  and  re-establish  feudalism 
in  the  world,  make  pious  pilgrimages  to  Monticello.  Radical  democrats  who  feel  that 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  about  to  perish  from  the  earth, 
regard  the  great  Virginia  leader  as  their  patron  saint;  and  socialists  appeal  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Jefferson  for  grave  opinions  to  justify  the  "regime  of  the  future." 

The  opening  paragraph  on  Calhoun  contains  the  following: 
No  political  party  looks  back  to  Calhoun  as  its  founder  or  rejuvenator,  no  group 
of  public  men  proclaim  allegiance  to  his  doctrines,  no  considerable  group  of  individuals 
outside  of  South  Carolina  profess  any  love  for  his  name  and  ideals.  While  all  parties 
seek  to  find  in  Jefferson's  writings  justification  for  their  programs,  none  dare  admit  their 
present  policy  to  be  even  remotely  descended  from  the  teaching  of  the  great  Carolinian; 
yet  Calhoun  had  the  approval  while  a  young  man  of  the  great  Virginian  and  died  more 
beloved  by  a  greater  number  of  Americans  than  even  the  Sage  of  Monticello. 

The  discussion  of  the  career  of  Jefferson  Davis  begins  thus: 
To  speak  kindly  of  Jefferson  Davis,  even  a  half-century  after  the  events  which  he 
helped  to  bring  about,  is  an  exceedingly  risky  thing.     Somehow  or  other,  mankind 
requires  scapegoats;  somebody  must  be  punished  for  the  mistakes  of  the  race  or  the 

nation Jefferson  Davis  was  a  scapegoat Keeping  this  idea  in  mind  1 

think  we  may  profitably  study  the  remarkable  career  of  the  man  who  headed  the 
greatest  revolt  in  human  history  and  whose  work  came  nearer  to  success  than  that 
of  any  other  who  finally  failed. 
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EXERCISES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EIGHTIETH  CONVOCATION 

Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  D.B.,  L.H.D.,  professor  of  history  in  the 
College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  was  the  Convocation 
orator  on  September  i,  191 1,  his  address,  which  was  given  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  being  entitled  "The  Liberation  of  Good  Will." 
The  address  appears  elsewhere  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

The  Convocation  reception  was  held  on  the  evening  of  August  31, 
in  Hutchinson  Hall.  In  the  receiving  line  were  the  Acting  President  of 
the  University,  Professor  Ernest  De  Witt  Burton,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek;  the  Convocation  orator,  Professor 
Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  of  Western  Reserve  University;  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Donnelley,  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Mrs.  Donnelley; 
and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Miss  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  AT  THE  EIGHTIETH  CONVOCATION 

At  the  Eightieth  Convocation  of  the  University  held  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  September  1,  1911,  one  student  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for 
especial  distinction  in  general  scholarship  in  the  University. 

Twenty-one  students  received  the  title  of  Associate;  seven,  the  two 
years'  certificate;  four,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Educa- 
tion; two,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education;  eight,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  forty-nine,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy. 

In  the  Divinity  School  six  students  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity;  seven,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  one,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  Law  School  two  students  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  and  eight  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.). 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  seventeen 
students  were  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  eighteen,  that  of 
.Master  of  Science;  and  twenty-four  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy — 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  degrees  (not  including  titles 
and  certificates)  conferred  by  the  University  at  the  Autumn  Convoca- 
tion. 
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THE  GENERAL  FACULTY  DINNER 

In  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  evening  of  October  3  was  held  the  General 
Faculty  dinner,  at  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  of  the 
University  were  present.  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  presided  and 
introduced  the  speakers  of  the  evening,  who  were  as  follows:  Horatio 
H.  Newman,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Embryology,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Texas;  Assistant  Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford, 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  who  comes  from 
Miami  University;  Assistant  Professor  Edwin  P.  Dargan,  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  California;  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Physical  Culture,  who  comes  from  Rochester  Uni- 
versity as  the  successor  to  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft;  and  Mr.  Fred  Merri- 
field,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago  who  returns  after  work  in 
Japan  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  Instructor  in  New  Testa- 
ment History  and  Interpretation. 

Other  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Professor  Theodore  G.  Soares, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology,  who  referred  to  the  work 
of  the  Oriental  Travel  Study  Class  in  Palestine  and  Egypt;  Associate 
Professor  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  of  the  Department  of  History,  who 
told  of  educational  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  on  American  history  before  the  Teachers'  Vacation 
Assembly  in  Baguio;  and  Professor  James  R.  Angell,  Dean  of  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  who  outlined  a  plan  for 
testing  the  efficiency  of  University  teaching  and  research.  The  President 
of  the  University  concluded  the  dinner  by  references  to  his  experience 
abroad  during  the  summer  and  his  pleasure  particularly  in  the  cathedral 
architecture  of  Europe. 


MEETING    AT  THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  held  its  thirteenth  con- 
ference on  October  26  and  27,  191 1,  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  After 
the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Thursday  morning,  the  first 
session  was  called  to  order  in  the  Reynolds  Club  by  the  representative 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  President  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman.  A 
paper  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Illinois  by  Dean  Evarts 
Boutell  Greene:  "The  Question  of  the  Organization  of  University 
Departments — the  System  of  a  Single  Head,  the  Harvard  System  of  a 
Departmental  Committee  under  a  Chairman,  etc."    A  general  dis- 
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cussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  The  guests  were  informally 
the  guests  of  the  University  at  the  Quadrangle  Club  for  luncheon.  At 
the  second  session  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  the  following  paper:  "How  Can  the 
Teaching  Time  of  Professors  Be  Most  Advantageously  Distributed 
between  College  Work  (Both  Elementary  and  Advanced)  and  Graduate 
Work  ?  "  The  third  session,  on  Friday  morning,  was  addressed  by  Presi- 
dent A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  the  subject  of  his 
paper  being  "Disadvantages  of  the  Current  American  Practice  of  Con- 
ferring Degrees  (with  the  Exception  of  the  Ph.D.)  on  the  Accumulation 
of  Credits  in  Individual  Courses,  Rather  than  as  the  Result  of  Com- 
prehensive Examinations  upon  Broad  Subjects."  On  Friday  after- 
noon an  informal  conference  of  deans  and  similar  officers  of  graduate 
schools  discussed  administrative  questions  connected  with  such  schools. 

The  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  educators  involved,  of  course, 
many  social  functions.  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  at  his  residence 
entertained  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  the  presidents  of  universities 
in  attendance  on  the  meetings.  At  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  at  the 
President's  house,  President  and  Mrs.  Judson  held  a  reception  for  the 
delegates  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  University 
Senate.  On  Friday  the  delegates  were  entertained  by  the  University 
at  luncheon  at  the  Quadrangle  Club.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
officers  of  the  Quadrangle  Club  and  the  University  Club  delegates  were 
given  cards  in  both  of  these  organizations.  The  Hamilton  Club  of 
Chicago  invited  all  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  for  President  Taft  at 
the  First  Regiment  Armory  Friday  evening,  and  the  Irish  Choral  Society 
sent  invitations  to  its  reception  and  ball  for  President  Taft.  Other 
social  invitations  were  received  by  the  delegates  but  because  of  the 
adjournment  on  Friday  they  were  unable  to  accept  these  additional 
courtesies. 

The  following  attended  the  meeting: 

University  of  California,  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler;  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Dean  Daniel  William  Shea;  Columbia  University,  Dean  William  Henry 
Carpenter  and  Professor  Frederick  James  Eugene  Woodbridge;  Cornell  University, 
Dean  Ernest  George  Merritt;  Harvard  University,  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
and  Dean  Charles  Homer  Haskins;  University  of  Illinois,  Dean  Evarts  Boutell  Greene 
and  Dean  David  Kinley;  Indiana  University,  Dean  Carl  H.  Eigenmann  and  Professor 
James  Albert  Woodburn;  State  University  of  Iowa,  Dean  William  C.  Wilcox  and 
Professor  Seashore;  University  of  Kansas,  Chancellor  Frank  Strong;  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  Professor  Wesley  N.  Hohfeld;  University  of  Michigan,  Professor 
E.  H.  Kraus  and  Dean  John  Oren  Reed;  University  of  Minnesota,  President  George 
Edgar  Vincent  and  Dean  Henry  Turner  Eddy;  University  of  Missouri,  President  Albert 
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Ross  Hill  and  Dean  Isidor  Loeb;  University  of  Nebraska,  Dean  Lucius  Adelno  Sher- 
man; University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dean  George  Egbert  Fisher  and  Dean  Herman 
Vandenburg  Ames;  Princeton  University,  Dean  Andrew  Fleming  West  and  Professor 
Edwin  Grant  Conklin;  University  of  Virginia,  President  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman, 
Dean  James  Morris  Page,  and  Dean  Richard  Heath  Dabney;  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Dean  Edward  Asahel  Birge  and  Professor  George  Cary  Comstock;  Yale 
University,  Dean  Hanns  Oertel;  The  University  of  Chicago,  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  Dean  James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  Rollin  D. 
Salisbury,  Dean  James  Parker  Hall,  Dean  Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Professor  Robert 
Russell  Bensley,  Professor  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Professor  Ernst  Freund, 
Professor  Ludvig  Hektoen,  Professor  Frank  Rattray  Lillie,  Professor  Andrew  Cunning- 
ham McLaughlin,  Professor  Eliakim  Hastings  Moore,  and  Associate  Professor  Forest 
Ray  Moulton. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY  AT  THE    INAUGURATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT 

The  delegates  from  the  University  of  Chicago  to  the  installation  of 
George  Edgar  Vincent  as  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  were 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson;  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  President  of  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees;  Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature;  Mr.  Wallace  Heckman,  Coun- 
sel and  Business  Manager  of  the  University;  and  Associate  Professor  J. 
Paul  Goode,  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 

On  the  morning  of  October  18,  191 1,  was  held  a  symposium  on  the 
subject  of  "Leading  Ideas  of  Higher  Education,"  "The  Idea  of  Culture" 
being  presented  by  President  Albert  Ross  Hill,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri;  "The  Idea  of  Vocation,"  by  President  John  Houston  Finley, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  "The  Idea  of  Research,"  by 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  and  "The 
Idea  of  Service,"  by  President  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  occurred  the 
installation,  when  the  governor  of  Minnesota  extended  greetings  on 
behalf  of  the  state,  and  President  Vincent  gave  the  address.  His 
father,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  chancellor  of  Chautauqua  Institution, 
pronounced  the  benediction. 

President  Vincent  received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1896.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology,  and  four  years  later  Associate  Professor,  when  he  was  also 
appointed  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges.  In  1904  he  became  Professor 
of  Sociology,  and  in  1907  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science.  His  connection  with  the  University  of  Chicago  lasted  nineteen 
years.    In  1892  he  was  a  Fellow  and  in  191 1  Dean  of  the  Faculties. 
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The  University  of  Chicago  felt  very  deeply  the  loss  of  Mr.  Vincent 
but  congratulates  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  getting  so  resourceful, 
attractive,  and  effective  a  man  and  administrator. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LEON  MANDEL 

On  November  7  occurred  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Leon  Mandel,  one  of  the 
foremost  merchants  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  University's  generous 
friends. 

The  service  at  the  funeral  was  conducted  by  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch, 
Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philosophy  in  the  University, 
who  gave  an  appreciation  of  his  friend,  speaking  in  particular  of  his 
generosity  toward  the  Jewish  Training  School  and  the  Michael  Reese 
Hospital,  and  of  his  gift  of  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  to  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Not  only  the  building  and  its  equipment  were 
given  but  also  the  pipe  organ  was  donated  by  Mr.  Mandel,  and  the 
auditorium  has  been  in  almost  daily  use  since  it  was  completed  in  1903. 

Among  the  honorary  pallbearers  at  the  funeral  were  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  and  Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish,  first  vice-president  of  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees. 


SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES  AT  THE  ART  INSTITUTE 

A  course  of  lectures  discussing  some  of  the  great  questions  of 
modern  science  is  being  given  by  members  of  the  scientific  departments 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  beginning 
November  2  and  continuing  on  successive  Thursday  evenings. 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  course  was  by  Associate  Professor  Forest 
R.  Moulton,  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  who  discussed  the  subject 
of  "Recent  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  the  World."  On  November  9 
Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography 
and  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  discussed  the 
subject  of  "Salient  Points  in  the  Earth's  History."  Professor  Robert 
A.  Millikan,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  gave  a  lecture  November  16 
on  "New  Proofs  of  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter  and  the  Atomic  Theory 
of  Electricity,"  and  on  November  23  Professor  Herbert  N.  McCoy,  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  discussed  "Some  Recent  Advances  in 
Chemistry,  with  Special  Reference  to  Radio-Activity  and  the  Nature 
of  Matter." 

In  December  Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Botany,  lectures  on  "Plant  Breeding— the  Relation  of  Heredity  to 
Crops,"  and  Associate  Professor  William  L.  Tower,  of  the  Department 
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of  Zoology,  discusses  "Heredity:  Recent  Developments  and  Their 
Application  in  Animals  and  Man." 

In  January  Associate  Professor  Henry  C.  Cowles,  of  the  Department 
of  Botany,  will  discuss  "The  Growth  and  Preservation  of  Forests — the 
Scientific  Basis  of  Conservation";  Professor  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  will  consider  the  subject 
of  "Invisible  Microbes";  Professor  Charles  J.  Herrick,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  will  discuss  "The  Evolution  of  Brains,"  and  Pro- 
fessor James  R.  Angell,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  will  give 
the  closing  address  of  the  series,  his  subject  being  "The  Evolution  of 
Mind — the  Growth  of  Intelligence  in  Man  and  Animals." 

The  lectures  are  given  without  remuneration  to  the  lecturers  and  the 
proceeds  will  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Orchestral  Association  the 
third  season  of  concerts  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  began  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  October  31.  The  program  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
six  to  be  presented  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra.  The  dates  for 
the  remaining  orchestral  concerts  are  December  5,  January  9  and  30, 
February  20,  and  April  9.  Monday  afternoon,  November  20,  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  gave  a  concert  of  chamber  music.  On  the  afternoon 
of  February  6,  a  concert  will  be  given  by  an  eminent  young  German 
pianist,  Wilhelm  Bachaus,  who  will  this  season  make  his  first  appearance 
in  America;  and  on  March  11  Mr.  Alessandro  Bond,  the  Italian  lyric 
tenor,  will  give  a  song  recital. 

The  season  was  opened  most  auspiciously  with  the  following  program: 

Overture,  ''Coriolanus,"  Opus  62 Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8,  B  Minor  (Unfinished) Schubert 

Legend,  "Zorahayda,"  Opus  n Svensden 

(Born  Sept.  30,  1840.     Died  June  14,  191 1) 

Children's  Dance  from  "Die  Koenigskinder" Humperdinck 

"Margaret"  (Andante)  from  a  Faust  Symphony Liszt 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Les  Preludes" Liszt 

(Born  Oct.  22,  1811.     Died  July  13,  1886) 

The  last  two  numbers  were  included  in  the  program  in  celebration  of 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Franz  Liszt. 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  has  been  so  unusually  large  that  compara- 
tively few  people  seeking  admission  to  any  single  concert  can  be  accomo- 
dated.    Many  were  turned  away  from  the  opening  concert. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will,  in  the  concert  of  November  20,  make  its 
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first  appearance  at  the  University.    This  organization  is  a  favorite  with 
lovers  of  chamber  music.    The  program  to  be  presented  by  them  is: 

i.  Quartet  in  F  Minor,  Opus  95 Beethoven 

2.  c)  Andante  Cantabile  from  the  Quartet  in  D  Major,  Opus  11 

Tschaikowsky 
b)  Presto  from  the  Quartet  in  D  Minor Raff 

3.  Le  Desir  (Fantasie  for  Violoncello) Francois  Servais 

4.  Andante  con  moto  (Death  and  the  Maiden)  from  the  Quartet  in  D 

Minor,  Opus  Posthumous Schubert 

5.  Quartet  in  C  Major Haydn 

A  special  program  committee  for  the  orchestral  concerts  has  been 
appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  James  R.  Angell,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Buck,  and  Mr. 
James  A.  Field.  Requests  that  special  numbers  be  included  in  the 
programs  from  time  to  time  will  be  received  by  the  committee  and 
forwarded  to  the  conductor,  who  will  present  as  many  of  them  as  prac- 
ticable during  the  season. 


THE  FACULTIES 

Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  gave  an  address  on  July  17  at  Chautauqua,  N.Y.,  his  subject 
being  "City  Government." 

At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  September,  191 2. 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics,  contrib- 
utes to  the  July  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures  critical  notes  on  "Deuteronomy,  Chap.  33." 

"The  Social  Significance  of  Equal  Suffrage"  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  on  October  20  before  the  Arche  Club  of  Chicago,  by  Associate 
Professor  Herbert  L.  Willett,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics. 

Professor  Addison  W.  Moore,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  gave 
two  courses  of  lectures  in  philosophy  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  through  the  semester  from  January  to  June,  1911. 

Professor  Luther  Anderson,  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Peking, 
China,  gave  a  series  of  three  University  public  lectures  on  October  16, 
18,  and  19,  the  general  subject  being  "The  Awakening  of  China." 

On  September  27  announcement  was  made  of  the  election  of  seven 
additional  members  to  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  Professor  Nathaniel 
Butler,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  being  one  of  the  number. 
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Professor  Albrecht  Kossel  of  Heidelberg  University,  the  winner  of 
the  Nobel  prize  in  medicine  in  1910,  gave  on  October  20  a  University 
open  lecture  in  the  Botany  Building,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Biological 
Club. 

"Is  the  Belief  in  the  Historicity  of  Jesus  Indispensable  to  Christian 
Faith  ?  "  is  the  subject  of  a  critical  note  by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews, 
of  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  October  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Theology. 

The  first  volume  in  the  "Social  Service  Series,"  edited  by  Professor 
Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  has  been  announced. 
It  is  entitled  The  Citizen  of  Tomorrow  and  the  author  is  Dr.  W.  B. 
Forbush. 

Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  formerly  editor  of  the  World  To-Day,  which 
has  been  sold  and  is  now  published  in  New  York  City,  continues  his  con- 
nection with  the  magazine  by  editing  the  department  entitled  "The 
Religious  World." 

Professor  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  gave  an  address  on  August  14  before  the 
Friends'  Summer  School  for  Religious  and  Social  Study  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  the  subject  being  "Quakerism  and  Scholarship." 

"The  Economic  and  Legal  Basis  for  Obligatory  Industrial  State 
Insurance  for  Working-Men"  was  the  subject  of  a  University  public 
lecture  in  the  Law  Building  on  October  18,  by  Mr.  James  Harrington 
Boyd,  formerly  connected  with  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

"Chicago  Housing  Conditions,  V:  South  Chicago  at  the  Gates  of  the 
Steel  Mills,"  is  the  subject  of  the  opening  contribution  in  the  September 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  by  Assistant  Professor 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  of  the  Department  of  Household  Admin- 
istration, and  Miss  Edith  Abbott. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Chicago  committee  of  the  Drama  League 
of  America  is  Associate  Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Speaking.  On  October  16  at  the  Stratford  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  of  delegates  from 
sixty  affiliated  clubs  of  the  Drama  League. 

Among  the  notes  and  discussions  in  the  July  issue  of  Classical 
Philology  is  one  by  Professor  Henry  W.  Prescott,  of  the  Departments  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  subject  of  "Marginalia  on  Apuleius'  Meta- 
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morphoses";  and  one  on  "Emendations  of  Porphyry  De  Abstinentia"  by 
Professor  Paul  Shorey,  the  managing  editor. 

The  Healer  is  the  subject  of  the  latest  novel  by  Professor  Robert 
Herrick,  of  the  Department  of  English,  the  publishers  being  the 
Macmillan  Company  of  New  York.  One  of  the  three  new  American 
plays  to  be  presented  by  the  Chicago  Drama  Players  during  the  com- 
ing season  is  by  Mr.  Herrick,  and  is  entitled  The  Maternal  Instinct. 

Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin, 
closes,  in  the  November  issue  of  the  School  Review,  a  symposium  on 
"Reform  in  Grammatical  Nomenclature  in  the  Study  of  the  Languages," 
there  being  also  six  other  contributors  to  the  symposium,  who  present 
various  points  of  view — general  linguistics,  Romance  languages,  English, 
and  German. 

"The  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Their  Masters"  is  the  title 
of  the  contribution  of  Professor  John  M.  Manly,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature.  Mr.  Manly  also  contributes  part  of  the  general  article  on 
"English  Literature"  in  the  new  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
"The  University  and  the  State"  at  the  installation  of  the  new  president 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  on  November  3,  and  also  an  address 
at  the  inauguration  of  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  former  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  as  chancellor  of  New  York  University  on 
November  9. 

"An  Approach  to  Boyhood"  was  the  subject  of  a  contribution  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Biblical  World,  by  Associate  Professor 
Allan  Hoben,  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology.  In  the  same 
number  is  a  contribution  by  Assistant  Professor  Shirley  J.  Case,  of  the 
Department  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  on  the  question  "To 
Whom  Was  'Ephesians'  Written?" 

" Pestalozzian  Formalism — Degenerate  Object-Teaching"  is  the 
subject  of  the  opening  contribution  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher,  by  Associate  Professor  S.  Chester  Parker, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education.  In  the  same  issue  is  a  contribution 
by  Dr.  John  F.  Bobbitt,  of  the  School  of  Education,  on  "A  City  School 
as  a  Community  Art  and  Music  Center." 

The  closing  contribution  in  the  July  number  of  Modem  Philology  is 
by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Phillipson,  of  the  Department  of  German,  the  title  being 
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"The  Last  Days  of  Joseph  Christian  von  Zedlitz."  The  opening  con- 
tribution in  the  October  issue  of  the  same  journal  is  by  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Francis  A.  Wood,  of  the  Department  of  German,  on  the  subject 
of  "Iteratives,  Blends,  and  'Streckformen.'" 

"New  Requirements  for  Entrance  and  Graduation  at  the  University 
of  Chicago"  is  the  subject  of  a  contribution  in  the  September  number  of 
the  School  Review,  by  Professor  James  R.  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  In  the  same  number  of  the  journal 
is  "A  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  in  France," 
by  Professor  George  W.  Myers,  of  the  School  of  Education. 

"The  Place  of  Concrete  Pictures  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Science"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  before  the  Northern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  at  Cleveland,  October  27,  by  Professor  Robert  A. 
Millikan,  of  the  Department  of  Physics.  Mr.  Millikan  also  gave  a 
second  address  before  the  same  association,  on  "The  Demonstration  of 
the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter,  and  the  Atomic  Theory  of  Electricity." 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Henicksman,  Lecturer  in  the  Law  School  on  Practice 
and  Bankruptcy,  died  in  Chicago  on  September  24,  191 1,  after  a  long 
illness.  Mr.  Henicksman  received  from  the  University  of  Chicago  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  in  1906,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago 
in  the  same  year,  and  was  made  lecturer  in  the  Law  School  in  1907. 
Mr.  Henicksman's  alma  mater  was  Indiana  University,  where  he  graduated 
in  1 901. 

Associate  Professor  Stuart  Weller,  of  the  Department  of  Geology, 
contributes  to  the  July-August  number  of  the  Journal  of  Geology  a  dis- 
cussion of  "Genera  of  Mississippian  Loop-bearing  Brachiopodia,"  the 
article  being  illustrated  by  seven  figures.  "Physiographic  Studies  in 
the  San  Juan  District  of  Colorado"  is  a  contribution  in  the  same  num- 
ber by  Associate  Professor  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  of  the  Department  of 
Geology. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
issued  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company  of  New  York,  the  authors  being 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Van  Tyne  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Professor 
McLaughlin  is  also  one  of  the  authors  of  a  joint  report  recently  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  on  "The  Study  of  History  in  Secondary 
Schools." 

Dr.  Tiemen  de  Vries,  Lecturer  on  Dutch  Institutions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  gave  a  University  public 
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lecture  in  Cobb  Hall  on  October  17,  his  subject  being  "The  Influence 
of  the  Nations  of  Europe,  Especially  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Develop- 
ment, the  Character,  and  the  Institutions  of  America."  On  October  24 
Dr.  de  Vries  gave  a  second  lecture  on  "Dutch  and  American  History: 
A  Comparison." 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  George  Edgar  Vincent  as  president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, on  October  18,  191 1.  The  presidents  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  also  delivered  addresses.  President  Judson's  address  was 
entitled  "The  Idea  of  Research"  and  appears  elsewhere  in  full  in  this 
number  of  the  Magazine. 

At  the  forty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  held  at  San  Francisco  from  July  8  to  14,  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  on  a  syllabus  of  geometry  was  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Associate  Professor  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics.  Associate  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  of  the 
Department  of  Botany,  was  also  a  representative  at  the  meeting  of  the 
association  in  San  Francisco. 

Associate  Professor  Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  contributes  the  opening  article  to  the  August  number  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette,  entitled  "The  Adult  Cycad  Trunk."  In  the  same  num- 
ber is  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  contribution  from  the  Hull 
Botanical  Laboratory,  by  Mr.  George  D.  Fuller,  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  on  the  subject  of  "Evaporation  and  Plant  Succession,"  the 
article  being  illustrated  by  six  figures. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
who  is  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Infant  Mortality,  presided  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
organization  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  November  16  to  18.  Professor 
Henderson  was  recently  the  representative  of  the  federal  government  on 
the  International  Prison  Commission  and  also  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Juvenile  Courts,  held  in  Paris. 

Among  those  interested  in  the  movement  to  organize  a  Three  Arts 
Club  in  Chicago  are  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  President  Abram  W.  Harris,  of  Northwestern  University. 
Others  interested  in  this  movement  to  provide  favorable  conditions  for 
students  of  art  in  Chicago  are  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Mrs.  Ellen  Henrotin, 
Superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  and 
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Dean  Walter  T.  Sumner.     The  first  meeting  to  further  the  project  was 
held  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  October  31. 

Cases  on  Administrative  Law  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  of  680 
pages  by  Professor  Ernst  Freund,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School. 
It  was  recently  issued  by  the  West  Publishing  Company  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Volume  XI  in  the  series  on  "American  Law  Procedure,"  entitled 
Pleading,  is  the  work  of  Professor  Clark  B.  Whittier,  of  the  Law  School. 
The  book  of  160  pages  was  published  by  the  DeBower-Chapline  Company 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Whittier  is  also  the  author  of  Cases  on  Common  Law 
Pleading,  Part  I,  which  was  recently  issued  by  the  West  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  St.  Paul. 

Among  the  members  of  a  new  Republican  organization  that  has  for 
its  purpose  the  purification  of  Illinois  politics  and  the  support  of  honest 
candidates  is  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  who  was  elected  first 
vice-president  of  the  organization;  the  second  vice-president  is  Presi- 
dent Abram  W.  Harris,  of  Northwestern  University;  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  is  Robert  R.  McCormick;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  draft  a  declaration  of  principles  and  submit  a  list 
of  candidates  for  offices  is  Mr.  Wallace  Heckman,  Counsel  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

"The  Scribes'  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament"  is  the  subject 
of  a  contribution  in  the  July  number  of  the  Biblical  World,  by  Assistant 
Professor  Shirley  J.  Case,  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture. Mr.  Case  has  also  a  contribution  in  the  August  number  of  the 
same  journal,  entitled  "The  New  Testament  Writers'  Interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament."  In  the  October  number  Mr.  Case  discusses  the 
subject  of  "Jesus  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Scholarship,"  and  Associate 
Professor  Allan  Hoben,  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology,  writes 
upon  the  subject  of  "The  Call  of  Boyhood." 

Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  gave 
two  addresses  on  October  13  and  14  before  the  Southern  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers'  Association — one  on  "Some  Common  Errors  Regarding  Educa- 
tion," the  other  on  "  Some  Important  Aspects  of  the  School."  Mr.  Butler 
also  gave  an  address  on  October  17  before  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  Wisconsin,  at  Green  Bay,  the  subject  being  "What 
Club  Life  Has  Done  for  Woman."  Mr.  Butler  was  also  a  speaker  at  a 
banquet  of  teachers  at  Colorado  Springs  on  November  3,  his  subject 
being  "The  Place  and  Function  of  the  Public  School." 

The  opening  contribution  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy  is  by  Assistant  Professor  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  of  the 
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Department  of  Political  Economy,  his  subject  being  "The  Rising  Tide 
of  Socialism:  A  Study."  In  the  same  number  is  a  contribution  by 
Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  of  the  Department  of 
Household  Administration,  and  Miss  Edith  Abbott,  on  the  subject  of 
"Women  in  Industry:  The  Chicago  Stockyards."  The  closing  con- 
tribution is  by  Professor  James  Parker  Hall,  Dean  of  the  Law  School, 
who  discusses  the  subject  of  "  The  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  Decision." 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  has  the 
opening  contribution  in  the  September  number  of  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  entitled  "Some  Issues  in  the  Teaching  of  Handwriting." 
Dean  S.  Chester  Parker,  of  the  College  of  Education,  discusses  "Pesta- 
lozzian  Industrial  Education  for  Juvenile  Reform"  and  Director  Charles 
H.  Judd,  of  the  School  of  Education,  begins  a  series  of  "  Studies  of  Educa- 
tional Principles,"  the  first  study  being  upon  "Types  of  Correlation." 
Mr.  Judd  contributes  to  the  October  issue  a  second  study  of  educational 
principles,  on  "The  Concrete  in  Education."  In  the  same  number 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Freeman  continues  his  discussion  of  "Some  Issues  in  the 
Teaching  of  Handwriting." 

On  October  7  Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  School  of  Education, 
and  Dean  S.  Chester  Parker,  of  the  College  of  Education,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Schoolmasters'  Club  at  Peoria.  At  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  October  13,  Director  Judd  discussed  "The  Changes  in  the 
Entrance  Requirements  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Principles 
Underlying  These  Changes."  The  program  of  the  association  was 
devoted  to  the  general  topic  of  "Admission  Requirements,"  President 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  presenting  the  new  Harvard 
plan.  On  October  26  Mr.  Judd  spoke  before  the  high-school  section 
of  the  Minnesota  Teachers'  Association,  discussing  "Methods  of  Deter- 
mining the  Efficiency  of  the  High  Schools  through  the  Study  of  Their 
Students  in  College."  On  October  27  he  also  spoke  at  the  Northern 
Illinois  Teachers'  Association  at  Dixon,  his  morning  address  being  on 
"Recent  Changes  in  the  Courses  of  Elementary  Schools"  and  his  after- 
noon address  on  the  subject  of  "Theoretical  and  Practical  Education." 
In  the  first  week  of  November,  Mr.  Judd  spoke  at  the  Montclair  Normal 
School  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  and  also  at  Summerville,  Elizabeth,  and 
Camden  in  the  same  state  on  the  subject  of  "Methods  of  Teaching 
Reading"  and  on  "Teachers'  Readings."  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Hannibal,  Mr.  Judd  gave  two 
addresses,  one  on  "The  Scientific  Study  of  Education"  and  the  other 
on  "Theoretical  and  Practical  Education." 


DISCUSSION  AND  COMMENT 

AN  ALUMNUS'  IMPRESSIONS  OF  DR.  VINCENT'S  INAUGURATION 

Although  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  nearly  a  year  ago  and  left  Chicago  to  assume 
the  duties  of  that  office  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  1911,  the 
official  and  formal  exercises  of  his  inauguration  occurred  as  recently  as 
October  17,  18,  and  19.  If  considered  in  the  light  of  a  perfunctory 
ceremony,  Dr.  Vincent's  installation  would  signify  but  little;  for  he 
had  already  taken  up  his  duties  with  characteristic  vigor  six  months 
before.  His  inauguration  had  more  importance  than  that  simply  attach- 
ing to  a  customary  formality,  and  it  is  this  deeper  meaning  that  makes  the 
occasion  of  interest  to  University  of  Chicago  graduates. 

No  one  who  understands  anything  at  all  of  Chicago's  development 
can  fail  to  appreciate  Dr.  Vincent's  great  contribution  to  this  University. 
He  helped  mold  liberal  and  progressive  academic  policies;  he  instituted 
many  methods  relating  to  the  executive  and  administrative  work  of 
the  University,  and  worked  untiringly  to  create  a  spirit  among  the 
students,  alumni,  and  faculty  that  should  have  a  unifying  influence.  Dr. 
Vincent  can  now  contribute  in  a  corresponding  manner  to  the  enlarg- 
ing life  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  is  just  entering  on  a  new  era,  and  happily  Dr.  Vincent's 
accession  as  president  coincides  with  this  change.  The  real  significance 
of  his  inauguration,  as  Dr.  Vincent  himself  suggested,  is  not  so  much 
to  note  the  "coming  of  a  new  man,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in 
the  life  of  the  university." 

For  twenty-seven  years  President-emeritus  Cyrus  Northrop  had 
guided  the  University  of  Minnesota,  from  the  time  it  was  a  small,  obscure, 
academic  college  until  it  became  one  of  the  largest  universities  in  the 
country.  His  leadership  was  largely  of  a  personal  nature,  based  on 
sympathy,  earnestness,  harmonizing  ability,  and  wisdom — all  of  which 
found  expression  in  a  great  spirit  of  affection,  loyalty,  and  veneration 
for  Dr.  Northrop.  With  these  personal  attributes  he  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  university  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  upon  which  the 
future  is  to  be  built.  Minnesota  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  purely 
personal  leadership.  An  institutional  period  is  at  hand,  when  organiza- 
tion, system,  and  co-operation  will  be  more  emphatically  the  keynote. 

The  various  exercises  incident  to  the  inauguration  fittingly  marked 
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the  university's  advent  to  a  new  regime.  A  most  distinguished  gather- 
ing of  educators  assembled,  representing  colleges,  universities,  and 
learned  societies  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  University  of 
Chicago  was  officially  represented  by  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Professor  Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Mr.  Wallace 
Heckman,  and  Professor  J.  Paul  Goode;  while  many  Chicago  people 
attended  in  a  personal  capacity.  There  was  given  an  appropriate  pro- 
gram of  morning  exercises  on  October  18  when  the  presidents  of  four 
universities  in  their  respective  addresses  presented  a  symposium  on 
"The  Leading  Ideas  of  Higher  Education."  Of  these  addresses,  "The 
Idea  of  Research"  was  set  forth  by  President  Judson.  At  the  afternoon 
exercises,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  presiding,  representatives 
of  state  universities,  of  the  state  secular  colleges,  of  the  university  facul- 
ties, alumni  and  student  bodies,  and  of  the  various  branches  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  state  responded  with  greetings  of  felicitation  and 
assurances  of  co-operation.  In  his  address  Dr.  Vincent  gave  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  practical  ideal  of  the  state  university,  declaring  that  the 
service  of  the  part  of  everyone  connected  with  it  was  the  basis  of  its 
worth.  The  close  of  the  exercises  with  the  benediction  by  Bishop 
Vincent  was  peculiarly  appropriate. 

The  torchlight  parade  and  fireworks  display  which  occurred  the  night 
preceding  the  inauguration  was  a  most  spectacular  and  picturesque  affair. 
Over  three  thousand  students  and  alumni  marched  about  the  campus, 
bearing  torches  and  lanterns.  The  university's  band  and  ingenious 
floats  added  to  the  occasion.  Later  the  paraders  adjourned  to  the 
athletic  field  where  they  performed  evolutions  for  the  entertainment  of 
about  ten  thousand  spectators — whose  presence  in  the  bleachers  on  the 
occasion  of  a  football  game  would  have  made  any  coach  happy.  Form- 
ing themselves  into  monstrous  "flaming  letters"  on  the  field  the  torch 
bearers  spelled  the  name  "Vincent."  Pain's  fireworks  did  the  rest. 
The  significant  fact  of  the  night's  celebration  was  the  display  of  an 
unprecedented  spirit  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  both  the  university 
and  President  Vincent  by  this  tremendous  gathering  of  students  and 
alumni. 

A  formal  reception  given  by  President  and  Mrs.  Vincent  the  night 
following  the  inauguration  to  the  visiting  delegates,  guests,  faculty, 
alumni,  students,  and  friends,  concluded  the  three  days'  ceremonies. 

Although  Dr.  Vincent  urged  that  the  university  has  passed  the  time 
when  its  leadership  is  based  on  one  man's  personal  influence,  and  gave 
emphasis  to  the  idea  that  it  is  now  beginning  its  truly  institutional 
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period — still  it  is  hard  for  those  who  know  him  to  believe  that  his 
own  personality  will  not  be  the  dominating  influence  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  for  many  years  to  come.  As  the  old  University  of  Minne- 
sota was  "but  the  lengthening  shadow  of  one  man,"  so  the  new,  institu- 
tionalized university  will  be  but  the  lengthening  of  his  shadow. 

Harvey  B.  Fuller,  Jr.,  '08 


IN  THE  ALUMNI  LIBRARY 

Many  downtown  business  men  who  gave  up  reading  stories  when  they  completed 
required  English  have  a  book  of  fiction  on  their  desks  these  days.  Its  title  is  The 
Shadow  Men,  and  its  author  is  Donald  Richberg,  '01.  The  subject,  no  less  than  the 
authorship  of  the  book,  inspires  the  interest  of  Chicago  alumni.  For  here  is  a  tale 
which  seems  woven  out  of  the  fabric  of  contemporary  life.  But  yesterday  we  were 
reading  these  episodes  in  the  daily  papers.  There  were  names  and  dates  attached  to 
indictments  for  perjury  and  the  misuse  of  corporate  funds.  Men  of  good  standing 
in  society  were  suspected  of  criminal  collusion  with  crafty  subordinates  who  had  robbed 
them.  The  opprobrium  merited  by  some  fell  upon  all  and  the  term  "the  man  higher  up" 
came  to  express  the  public's  idea  where  blame  should  be  placed.  "The  shadow  men" 
is  in  many  ways  a  synonym  for  this  phrase.  The  book  deals  with  the  adventures  of 
the  scapegoat  who  is  accustomed  to  take  on  himself  the  punishment  merited  by  his 
unscrupulous  superiors.  Crafty,  cunning,  and  resourceful,  he  becomes  a  match  for 
the  men  who  profited  by  his  energies,  but  the  expected  d6nouement  with  a  specific 
arraignment  of  men  high  in  public  esteem  does  not  come,  for  the  reason  that  the 
scapegoat  is  animated  by  an  unusual  sense  of  honor  and  a  deep  love  for  a  girl.  Rather 
are  the  real  culprits  pictured  as  the  shadow  men,  working  obscurely  and  in  darkness, 
taking  more  than  they  give,  pitting  brother  against  brother,  friend  against  friend, 
"unmindful  of  the  reproachful  silence  of  the  dead,  unheeding  the  despairing  cries  of 
the  wounded,"  in  their  insatiable  greed.  By  an  abundance  of  incident  and  wealth 
of  detail  the  author  has  built  up  a  strong  indictment  against  the  abuse  of  money  and 
power.  The  book  in  itself  is  evidence  of  the  social  awakening  of  the  last  decade.  It 
warns  the  captains  how  closely  their  deeds  are  scrutinized;  it  warns  the  workers  in  the 
ranks  what  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  have  no  friends 
at  court.  Although  the  scene  of  the  story  is  Chicago  the  action  could  take  place  in  a 
score  of  American  cities  and  yet  apply  to  local  conditions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
reception  which  the  public  accords  the  book  will  ably  second  Mr.  Richberg's  delight 
in  preparing  the  manuscript  at  odd  hours  after  a  lawyer's  fatiguing  day,  and  that  he 
will  follow  up  his  first  book  with  others  of  equally  commendable  aims. 


Eugene  Parsons,  '83,  who  has  already  shown  his  love  for  his  state  in  his  writings, 
notably  The  Making  of  Colorado,  has  just  published  A  Guidebook  to  Colorado,  which 
will  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  wonders  of  this  "Switzerland  of  America."  As 
comprehensive  as  Baedeker  and  as  entertaining  as  a  novel,  Mr.  Parsons'  book  tells  of 
the  state  by  counties,  giving  history  and  traditions,  local  features,  distances,  rates,  and 
outlining  excursions  so  that  whether  one  goes  for  a  day  or  longer  he  may  know  how  to 
equip  himself  and  may  select  his  vantage  points  with  comfort  and  ease.    The  book  will 
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appeal  to  thousands  who  visit  the  state  regularly,  while  to  those  who  may  never  see 
its  wonders,  no  better  work  descriptive  of  them  is  in  print. 


Charles  W.  Collins,  '03,  is  another  alumnus  whose  work  appears  between  the  covers 
of  a  book  for  the  first  time  this  fall,  although  his  name  has  become  well  known  for  his 
dramatic  criticism.  Great  Love  Stories  of  the  Theater  is  romance,  history,  and  biography 
in  one.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  wide  range  of  his  narrative  from  the  chapter  headings: 
"Nell  Gwyn  and  Charles  II";  "Marie  de  Champmesle'  and  Racine";  "Elizabeth 
Barry  and  Thomas  Otway";  "Anne  Bracegirdle  and  William  Congreve";  "Adrienne 
Lecouvreur's  Lost  Illusions";  "Margaret  Woffington  and  David  Garrick";  "The 
Favarts  and  Maurice  de  Saxe";  "'Perdita'  Robinson  and  Her  Prince";  "Mile. 
Georges  and  Napoleon";  "The  Follies  of  Becky  Wells";  "Dora  Jordan  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence";  and  "Marie  Dorval  and  Alfred  de  Vigny."  James  O'Donnell 
Bennett  says  of  Mr.  Collins:  "The  hand  of  this  Chicago  writer  is  skilled  and  the  prod- 
uct of  his  toil  is  a  narrative  at  once  authentic  and  engaging.  His  style  is  graceful, 
his  reflections  demure,  witty,  and  sympathetic,  and  his  estimates  of  character  just, 
without  failing  in  generosity." 

Mr.  Collins  was  active  in  the  literary  life  of  the  University  during  his  student 
career.  He  was  associated  with  the  old  University  of  Chicago  Weekly  for  two  years, 
and  in  time  became  its  managing  editor.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  in  the  fall  of 
1902  converted  the  Weekly  into  daily  and  monthly  publications — the  Daily  Maroon 
and  Monthly  Maroon — and  was  identified  with  the  editorship  of  the  latter.  After 
seven  years'  newspaper  work  in  Chicago,  during  part  of  which  time  he  was  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Inter-Ocean,  Mr.  Collins  is  now  engaged  in  independent  literary  and 
journalistic  work. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  the  attractive  gift  book  which  bears  the  title  The  Twelfth 
Christmas  comes  most  appropriately  to  hand.  This  is  one  of  two  interesting  books  of 
poems  by  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke,  '99,  the  other  being  To  Mother,  both  published  by 
Forbes  &  Co.  The  Twelfth  Christmas  is  a  poetic  dialogue  between  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  Marah,  a  little  child,  and  the  Christ  child.  The  second  book  contains 
twenty-five  sonnets,  each  an  eloquent  tribute  to  motherhood.  One  of  the  sonnets 
follows: 

If  on  this  path  which  leads  from  dark  to  light, 

You  meet  one  soul  who  knows  and  understands, 
Who  sees  the  work  you  mean  to  do,  demands 
That  you  live  up  to  what  in  love's  clear  sight 
You're  meant  to  be — what  matters  else  beside? 

Others  may  chance  along  your  road,  and  praise, 
Or  scoff  and  scorn,  then  go  their  various  ways — 

Your  one  soul  stays,  content  but  to  abide. 

% 

Not  critic,  but  appreciating  friend, 

Whose  loyal  faith  is  like  a  lambent  fire 

To  touch  with  flame  the  slumbering  desire 
In  each  of  us  to  shape  life  to  some  end. 
This  much  I  know,  whatever  else  may  be, 
Mother,  thou  hast  been  that  one  soul  to  me. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  BY  ALUMNI 

The  Shadow  Men,  by  Donald  Richberg,  '01.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.  312  pages, 
octavo,  cloth.    $1 .  25  net. 

The  Education  of  Women  in  China,  by  Margaret  E.  Burton,  '07.  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     232  pages,  octavo,  cloth.    $1 .  25  net. 

Dr.  David,  by  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke,  '99.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
365  pages,  octavo,  cloth.    $1 .  35  net. 

To  Mother,  by  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke,  '99.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.  50  cents 
net. 

The  Twelfth  Christmas,  by  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke,  '99.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co. 
50  cents  net. 

Great  Love  Stories  of  the  Theater:  A  Record  of  Theatrical  Romance,  by  Charles  W. 
Collins,  '03.    New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.    327  pages,  octavo,  cloth. 

Variations  of  an  Old  Theme,  by  Johanna  Pirscher,  '02.  Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger.    41  pages.    30  cents  net. 

Growth  without  End,  by  Johanna  Pirscher,  '02.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.    42  pages.    30  cents  net. 

A  Guidebook  to  Colorado,  by  Eugene  Parsons,  '83.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
390  pages,  with  map.    $1 .  50  net. 
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CHICAGO  MEN  AT  NANKING 

More  or  less  by  chance  the  University 
of  Nanking,  at  Nanking,  China,  has 
secured  for  its  staff  five  recent  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  These  are 
William  F.  Hummell,  A.B.,  '08;  Arnara 
A.  Bullock,  S.M.,  '09;  Frederick  G. 
Henke,  Ph.D.,  '10;  Guy  W.  Sarvis,  A.M., 
'10,  and  Mrs.  Pearl  T.  Sarvis,  A.B.,  'io. 

The  fact  that  this  number  of  Chicago 
graduates  has  come,  not  alone  to  China, 
but  to  a  single  missionary  institution, 
may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the 
alumni  of  Chicago  to  warrant  a  few 
words  about  this  new  institution,  and 
about  Chinese  schools  in  general. 

The  present  institution,  only  two  years 
old,  draws  its  new  vigor  and  growth  from 
three  old  roots  of  twenty  or  more  years' 
standing.  It  is  a  union  of  three  denomi- 
national schools.  There  is  a  widespread 
movement  toward  union  among  these 
schools  in  China,  principally  for  the  sake 
of  efficiency.  The  valuation  of  the 
University  represents  about  $130,000  and 
its  student  body  numbers  slightly  under 
450.  This  number  includes  those  in 
primary,  intermediate,  high-school,  and 
college  departments.  Formerly  degrees 
were  offered  in  the  departments  of 
theology,  medicine,  and  letters,  but  since 
the  union  the  first  two  have  been  with- 
drawn. Through  affiliation  with  other 
strong  colleges  that  are  growing  up  in  Nan- 
king these  degrees  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  offered  again.  The  staff,  all  told, 
includes  about  fifteen  American  college 
men  and  forty  Chinese  graduates  of 
various  kinds — ancient  and  modern. 

From  this  account  it  is  clear  that  the 
term  "university"  is  decidedly  ambitious 
and  misapplied.  No  one  is  more  aware 
of  this  than  the  instructor  who  is  daily  in 
touch  with  it.  This  is  a  common  problem, 
especially  in  the  Far  East.  There  is  so 
much  to  do,  and  it  must  be  done  so 
quickly  that  the  present  misnomer  may 
tomorrow  be  in  accord  with  the  facts. 
Missionary  and  government  schools  alike 
have  grown  with  great  rapidity  in  the 
last  five  years,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
size,  and  it  requires  no  great  foresight  to 
see  that  the  present  line  of  extension  will 
grow  into  the  larger,  more  inclusive,  and 
complete  institution  of  the  future. 


The  Chinese  are  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  disparity  between  their  own  and 
the  western  nations  and  they  are  dili- 
gently trying  to  minimize  this  disparity. 
Differing  widely  from  the  temperament 
of  the  West,  with  educational  ideals 
antagonistic  to  our  own,  and  adhering  to 
social  usages  that  are  strange  and  often 
repulsive  to  the  westerner,  the  Chinese 
are  nevertheless  members  of  the  genus 
homo,  so  that  what  has  been  found  most 
helpful  to  other  nations  will  likewise  prove 
of  the  most  help  to  the  Chinese  people. 
Slowly  but  surely  China  will  grow  insti- 
tutions and  ideals  that  can  handle  her 
educational  needs,  but  at  present  it  can- 
not be  claimed  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy that  she  has  them.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Chinese  and  foreigners  in 
the  government  employ,  aside  from  the 
missionaries  there  are  no  men  in  China 
who  are  addressing  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  education  with  competency. 

The  fact  that  the  mission  schools  are  so 
well  attended,  in  the  face  of  high  tuition, 
strict  discipline,  and  rigid  standards,  is 
the  best  answer  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  Chinese  value  the  missionaries' 
work.  The  University  of  Nanking  is 
able  to  grow  in  spite  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  great  government  institutions. 
A  recent  Chinese  teacher,  writing  in  a 
Shanghai  paper,  asks:  "I  should  like  to 
know  why  most  of  the  officials  send  their 
sons  to  mission  schools.  Among  them 
are  even  presidents  of  the  government 
schools  themselves." 

The  missionary  holds  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  man  is  the  full  message 
that  he  has  been  sent  out  to  teach,  and 
this  of  necessity  includes  all  grades  of 
school  work.  He  thus  finds  a  place  for 
schools  of  every  type. 

China  must  have  trained  teachers,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  engineers  of  good  char- 
acter and  intellectual  training  who  can 
meet  the  present  problems  of  the  land. 
Both  from  reasons  of  duty  and  opportu- 
nity the  missionary  educators  can  and 
will  supply  training  of  this  sort.  The 
University  of  Nanking  represents  just  this 
attempt.  It  is  well  on  the  road  to 
achievement,  and  is  abreast,  if  not  well 
ahead,  of  every  other  school  in  the  city. 
If  fifteen  American  trained  college  men 
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can  maintain  this  lead  there  is  no  doubt 
of  our  ultimate  success.  The  principal 
needs  in  this  as  in  all  educational  enter- 
prises in  China  are  funds  and  men. 

Amara  A.  Bullock,  S.M.,  '09 
Nanking,  China,  July  17, 1911 


THE  ALUMNI  COUNCIL 

At  the  first  meeting  for  1911-12  of  the 
Alumni  Council,  held  on  October  12  in  the 
secretary's  office  in  Ellis  Hall,  three  new 
members  were  present:  Professor  James 
R.  Angell,  who  will  represent  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  Council,  succeeding  Dean 
George  E.  Vincent;  Charles  S.  Winston, 
'96,  president  of  the  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation; Fred  Merrifield,  '01,  secretary  of 
the  Divinity  Alumni  Association.  Mr. 
Abells  presided  until  the  new  officers  were 
chosen,  these  being  Mr.  Charles  Winston, 
'96,  chairman;  Harry  A.  Hansen,  '09, 
secretary,  and  Rudolph  E.  Schreiber,  '06, 
treasurer. 

In  his  closing  talk  to  the  Council  Mr. 
Abells  declared  that  the  interests  of  the 
alumni  in  the  University  could  be 
enhanced  a  great  deal  by  the  election  of 
an  alumni  trustee,  and  said  that  he  hoped 
that  the  Council  would  bring  his  proposal 
before  the  alumni,  so  that  the  University 
might  choose  an  alumnus  when  next  a 
new  member  is  to  be  placed  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Mr.  Abells  also  recom- 
mended the  eventual  establishment  of  a 
monthly  magazine. 

The  secretary  gave  a  r6sum6  of  the 
work  of  the  year  and  told  in  detail  what 
had  been  done  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  Council  was  not  in 
session.  He  pointed  out  that  more  sub- 
scribers had  been  secured  for  the  Maga- 
zine than  in  any  previous  year  and  that  a 
total  of  $184  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
University,  this  sum  representing  fifty 
cents  paid  for  every  subscriber  above  the 
500  mark.  He  also  stated  that  it  cost 
the  Council  about  fifty  cents  to  get  one 
subscriber,  which  took  a  large  part  of  the 
income.  The  biggest  sums  have  been 
spent  in  the  circularization  of  alumni, 
large  amounts  going  for  postage.  The 
results  achieved  with  different  circulars 
and  letters  has  enabled  the  secretary  to 
determine  what  forms  are  the  most  effect- 
ive for  promotion  work.  A  special  post 
card  receipt  has  been  printed  and  is  now 
being  used  to  acknowledge  subscriptions. 
Geographic  cards  have  been  filed  for  all 
graduates  of  1910-n. 


The  treasurer  reported  that  on  October 
1  his  books  showed  a  balance  of  $185.21 
in  the  bank. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  in  order 
to  insure  a  full  attendance  at  every  Coun- 
cil meeting  the  alumni  associations  should 
appoint  as  delegates  only  those  men  who 
found  it  possible  to  attend  regularly. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  class  of 
191 1  had  taken  the  most  interest  in 
alumni  work  of  any  recent  class,  con- 
tributing no  less  than  100  subscriptions, 
and  maintaining  its  class  organization 
intact.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  alumni  meetings  of  1910-11,  to  which 
the  Seniors  were  invited,  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  this  interest  and  recommended 
that  the  Seniors  be  allowed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  all  future  meetings  of  the 
alumni.  The  secretary  also  reported 
that  many  members  of  the  class  of  1910 
had  failed  to  redeem  their  pledges  to  the 
alumni  and  that  he  hoped  members  of 
that  class  who  had  incurred  obligations 
would  not  hesitate  to  meet  them  in  the 
future,  as  the  membership  applications 
would  be  kept  on  file. 


COUNCIL  COMMITTEES 

Charles  S.  Winston,  '96,  chairman  of 
the  Alumni  Council,  has  appointed  the 
following  alumni  to  serve  on  standing 
committees  of  the  Council: 

On  Alumni  Clubs:  William  J.  McDowell, 
'02,  chairman;  Thyrza  Barton,  '07,  George 
Fairweather,  '07,  Allen  T.  Burns,  '98. 

On  Alumni  Meetings:  L.  Brent  Vaughan, 
'97,  chairman;  James  W.  Linn,  '97;  John  L. 
Hopkins,  '07. 

On  Athletics:  Donald  Richberg,  '01; 
Preston  F.  Gass,  '09,  Charles  F.  Axelson,  '07. 

Finance  Committee:  Herbert  E.  Slaught, 
Ph.D.,  '98;  Stacy  Mosser,  '97;  Ainsworth 
Clark,  '99.  

CHICAGO  ALUMNAE 

A  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Alumnae 
Club  was  held  on  Saturday,  October  7, 
in  the  College  Club  rooms  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Building.  It  was  the  regular  fall 
luncheon  and  business  meeting.  Over 
fifty  attended,  the  largest  gathering  so 
far  recorded  for  any  of  the  fall  meetings. 
The  reports  of  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  chairman  of  the  committees  showed 
a  gratifying  record  for  the  past  year  and 
an  interest  which  promises  well  for  the 
coming  year.  A  new  constitution  was 
adopted  and  the  name  of  the  organization 
became  the  Chicago  Alumnae  Club  of  the 
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University  of  Chicago.  Heretofore  its 
official  name  has  been  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. Several  new  members  were 
enrolled  and  the  membership  is  now  about 
150,  larger  than  it  has  ever  been.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  new 
year: 

President — Marie  Ortmayer,  '06. 

Vice-President — Josephine  Allin,  'go. 

Secretary — Thyrza  Barton,  '07. 

Treasurer— Hazel  D.  Kelly,  '08. 

Executive  Board — Alice  Greenacre,  '09,  and 
Shirley  Farr,  '04. 

Miss  Barton  the  new  secretary,  resides 
at  5307  Lexington  Ave.,  and  will  be  glad 
to  receive  the  names  of  alumnae  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  club. 
Hazel  D.  Kelly,  '08 
Secretary 
October  10,  ign 


DINNER  TO  DEAN  TALBOT 

On  October  20,  191.1,  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Mount  Holyoke  College 
who  have  been  students  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  gave  a  dinner  to  Dean  Marion 
Talbot  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.  There 
are  twenty-six  in  all,  of  whom  seven  have 
taken  the  Doctor's  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity: Cornelia  M.  Clapp,  biology; 
Helen  M.  Searles,  Sanskrit  and  compara- 
tive philology;  Amy  Hewes,  sociology; 
Alma  G.  Stokey  and  Anna  M.  Starr, 
botany,  and  Anna  J.  Pell,  mathematics. 
Dean  Purington  of  Mount  Holyoke  and 
the  registrar,  Miss  C.  B.  Greene,  were 
present  as  guests.  Miss  Vivian  Small,  a 
Chicago  Master  of  Arts  and  a  former 
member  of  the  college  faculty,  now  presi- 
dent of  Lake  Erie  College,  was  also  a 
guest. 

Dean  Purington  gave  a  short  address 
of  welcome,  speaking  of  the  close  relation 
between  the  University  and  Mount 
Holyoke.  Miss  Talbot  replied  giving 
various  items  of  news  about  the  Univer- 
sity and   explaining   the   new   entrance 


requirements,  in  which  there  is  much 
interest.  After  a  brief  speech  from  Miss 
Small  there  followed  an  informal  discus- 
sion of  points  raised  by  Miss  Talbot. 

This  was  the  second  annual  dinner  and 
it  is  hoped  that  each  year  a  member  of 
the  University  faculty  may  be  welcomed 
to  Mount  Holyoke. 

Helen  M.  Searles,  '98 
Chairman  of  Committee 
Mount  Holyoke,  November  7,  1911 


TRIP  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  visit  by 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  to  a  num- 
ber of  alumni  clubs  in  the  east  during  the 
week  of  January  20,  191 2.  The  date  for 
the  meeting  at  New  York  City  will  be 
January  27.  The  President  will  also 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  in  New  York  on  January 
26.  Meetings  will  probably  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


GRADUATES  OF  LEWIS    INSTITUTE 

Since  1896  the  University  has  granted 
no  degrees  to  students  who  were  also 
graduates  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
In  addition  to  this  number  Lewis  has  sent 
to  the  University  a  number  of  students 
rwho  did  not  take  their  degree,  and  some 
who  are  still  undergraduates.  This  is  a 
large  number  to  come  from  one  institution 
and  as  the  number  grows  the  alumni  of 
the  institute  and  the  University  cannot 
help  feeling  an  interest  in  each  other's 
welfare.  The  alumni  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  institute  published  the 
names  and  addresses  of  its  graduates,  as 
well  as  a  r6sum6  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  academic  year,  1910-n,  printing 
in  full  the  address  delivered  by  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  at  the  college  com- 
mencement on  June  16,  191 1. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  '98,  Secretary 

NEWS  NOTES 

Frank  H.  Pike,  '07,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  physiology  at 
Columbia  University.  Professor  Russell 
B.  Opitz,  '06,  will  have  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  the  medical  students  and 
Professor  Pike  of  the  work  in  general 
physiology. 

Professor  George  D.  Birkhoff,  '07,  of 
Princeton  University,  spent  the  past 
summer  in  and  near  Chicago.  He  gave 
an  address  before  the  Mathematical 
Club  of  the  University  on  the  solution  of 
linear  homogeneous  differential  equa- 
tions. 

Aurelio  M.  Espinosa,  '09,  is  instructor 
in  Romance  languages  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University. 

George  H.  Shull,  '04,  is  botanical  in- 
vestigator at  the  station  for  experimental 
evolution,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long 
Island.  This  station  is  maintained  by 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Andrew  F.  McLeod,  '06,  is  instructor  in 
chemistry  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

Charles  Brookover,  'io,  has  an  article 
in  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology, 
Vol.  XXI,  No.  3,  entitled:  "The 
Olfactory  Nerve  and  the  Nervous 
Terminals  of  Ameiurus."  Dr.  Brookover 
is  professor  of  biology  at  Buchtel  Col- 
lege. 

Emory  S.  Bogardus,  'n,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  sociology 
and  economics  in  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  was  married 
last  summer  to  Miss  Edith  Pritchard, 
of  Geneseo,  111. 

Ethel  M.  Chamberlain,  who  received 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  psychology  and 
philosophy  at  the  March  Convocation, 
191 1,  was  married  to  Gail  Q.  Porter  at  her 
father's  home  in  Galesburg,  111.,  last 
summer.  Her  present  address  is  23 
South  Walnut  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

M.  Lyle  Spencer,  '10,  is  professor  of 
English  in  the  Woman's  College  of  Ala- 
bama. He  has  recently  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes,  The  Yemassee, 
a  romance  of   Carolina  by  William  Gil- 


more,  published  by  the  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company  of  Richmond,  Va. 

"Why  Go  to  College?"  is  an  interest- 
ing, attractive,  and  suggestive  mono- 
graph of  seventy-five  pages  by  George 
F.  Reynolds,  '05,  published  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Montana,  where  he 
is  head  of  the  department  of  English. 

"Play  Activities  as  a  Measure  of 
♦  Mental  Development  in  Child  and 
Race"  is  the  title  of  a  paper  published 
in  the  London  journal,  The  Child,  for 
September,  1911,  by  L.  Estelle  Appleton, 
'09.  Dr.  Appleton  is  acting  professor  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  at  Milwaukee- 
Downer  College  for  the  present  year. 

Elmer  C.  Griffith,  '03,  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  at  William 
Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo.,  is  the 
faculty  advisor  of  the  Debate  Council  of 
that  institution.  The  arguments  in  one 
of  the  debates  conducted  under  his 
direction,  in  which  the  team  won  the 
unanimous  decision  against  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, were  published  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  August,  191 1. 

Professor  Herbert  M.  Burchard,  of  the 
Department  of  Greek  in  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, died  suddenly  on  August  21, 
191 1,  after  a  severe  operation  five  days 
before.  He  took  his  Doctor's  degree 
at  the  University  in  1900  and  had  been  in 
his  present  position  since  that  time.  He 
was  a  most  successful  teacher  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  president  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
Club  of  Syracuse  and  prominent  in  many 
fields  of  educational  work. 

"Cement  Resources  and  Possibilities" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Charles  H. 
Gordon,  '05,  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Resources  of  Tennessee,  a  monthly  journal 
published  by  the  State  Geological  Survey 
of  Tennessee.  Professor  Gordon  has 
also  published  a  monograph  on  the 
"Marbles  of  Tennessee." 

Allen  D.  Hole,  '11,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  of  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind.  He  was  re- 
cently appointed  assistant  geologist  on 
the  Indiana  Geological  Survey. 
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Fred  Merrifield,  'oi,  Secretary-Treasurer 


Alexander  Blackburn,  '73,  who  is  pas- 
tor of  the  South  Baptist  Church  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  resides  at  788  E.  Broad- 
way, South  Boston. 

At  the  Autumn  Convocation  held  on 
September  1  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assem- 
bly Hall  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Ernest  N. 
Armstrong,  George  W.  Carter,  John  F. 
Catlin,  Adrian  A.  Holtz,  John  W.  Stock- 
well,  and  Clarence  A.  Wood. 

Willis  T.  Howard  and  Miss  Emma 
Darby,  both  members  of  the  Divinity 
School  in  the  summer  of  191 1,  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents 
in  Chicago  on  August  1.  They  are  mak- 
ing their  home  at  Florence,  Ala. 

Irving  G.  McCann,  a  former  member 
of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Miss  Fannie 
Leroy  Sands,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  were 
married  at  Little  Rock  on  June  5. 

Winifred  L.  Chappell,  who  has  done 
special  work  in  the  Divinity  School  since 
1907,  has  been  made  assistant  principal 
of  the  Chicago  Training  School. 

Egbert  L.  Dakin,  'n,  has  been  made 
assistant  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church 


of  Christ  on  Oakwood  Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

John  W.  Stockwell,  'n,  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Kenwood  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  Chicago,  and  has 
entered  upon  ministerial  work  in  New 
York  City.  He  has  also  become  editor 
of  Business  Research. 

Claude  E.  Boyer,  '09,  and  Miss  Belle 
Valentine  Henning,  of  Piano,  111.,  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  Gilbert  D.  Henning,  on 
September  27.  They  are  making  their 
home  at  1655  South  Central  Park  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Joseph  G.  Meadows,  at  one  time  a 
student  in  the  Divinity  School  and  later 
assistant  pastor  in  the  Immanuel  Baptist 
Church,  died  on  July  16  at  the  Baptist 
Hospital,  Chicago,  from  a  disease  con- 
tracted in  China.  Mr.  Meadows  was 
well  known  at  the  University,  as  also  is 
Mrs.  Meadows,  who  was  Dorcas  Merri- 
man,  '00,  before  her  marriage.  Mr. 
Meadows  was  a  missionary  in  China  for 
six  years,  being  stationed  at  Wu  Chow. 
Besides  his  wife,  five  children  survive. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Rudolph  E.  Schreiber,  '06,  Secretary 


Preston  D.  Richards,  '08,  is  now  assist- 
ant solicitor  in  the  Department  of  State 
at  Washington,  D.C. 

Harold  L.  Ickes,  Ph.B.,  '97,  J.D.,  '08, 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Wilmarth  Thompson  were 
married  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  191 1.  Mr.  Ickes  was  cam- 
paign manager  for  the  Republican 
candidate,  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam, 
in  the  last  mayoralty  campaign.  After 
January  15,  191 2,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ickes 
will  be  at  home  at  141 5  Elinor  Place, 
Evanston,  111. 

William  Kixmiller,  '10,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  6040  Ellis  Ave. 

Edgar  J.  Phillips  is  now  residing  at 
6220  Ellis  Ave. 

The  business  address  of  Guy  Van 
Schaick,  '09,  is  Room  1400,  First  National 
Bank  Building.  His  home  address  is 
5804  Jackson  Ave. 


The  address  of  David  S.  Eisendrath, 
'09,  is  703  Bedford  Building. 

The  October  luncheon  was  held  at  the 
College  Inn  on  Friday,  October  27. 
Twenty  members  were  present. 

The  membership  committee  of  the 
Association  for  the  year  1911-12  is  as 
follows:  Henry  P.  Chandler,  '06,  chair- 
man; David  S.  Eisendrath,  '09,  Ora  P. 
Lightfoot,  '05,  Harry  J.  Lurie,  '05,  and 
Paul  M.  O'Donnell,  '09.  The  Law 
School  Committee  consists  of  Samuel  D. 
Hirschl,  '04,  chairman;  John  R.  Cochran, 
'04,  James  W.  Simon  ton,  '08,  Claude  P. 
Tallmadge,  '05,  and  Erwin  J.  Walker. 

The  address  of  Clyde  C.  Colwell,  '06, 
is  610  Portland  Block,  Chicago. 

The  secretary-treasurer,  Rudolph  E. 
Schreiber,  105  W.  Monroe  St.,  is  ready  to 
receive  the  annual  dues  for  the  year 
1911-12. 
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NEWS    FROM    THE 
CLASSES 

1881 

C.  W.  Naylor,  ex,  is  connected  with  the 
retail  engineers'  division  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co. 

189s 

Dr.  T.  J.  Woofter,  ex,  who  attended  the 
Graduate  School  in  the  early  nineties,  is 
at  present  dean  of  the  School  for  Teach- 
ers at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  is 
one  of  the  educational  leaders  in  Georgia, 
having  been  appointed  recently  by  Gover- 
nor Smith  to  serve  on  the  new  state 
board  of  education. 

1897 

James  W.  Linn  has  written  a  practical 
text  on  English  composition  for  use  in 
English  I.  The  book  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Waldo  P.  Breeden  practices  law  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  offices  in  the 
Berger  Building. 

1898 

Dora  Wells,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Chicago  Normal  School,  is  now  principal 
in  the  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  for 
Girls,  Wabash  Ave.  and  Twenty-sixth 
St.  Her  home  address  is  10  Loomis  St., 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

1899 

Mrs.  William  J.  Weber,  who  was  Pearl 
Hunter  before  her  marriage,  has  moved 
from  Independence  to  Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Roy  B.  Tabor,  member  of  the  real 
estate  firm  of  White  &  Tabor,  whose  new 
number  is  115  S.  La  Salle  St.,  is  president 
of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board. 

1900 

Ellen  Yale  Stevens,  principal  of  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  sailed  this 
fall  for  Rome,  where  she  will  investigate 
school  conditions. 

Minnie  M.  Paisley,  who  taught  in  the 
high  school  at  Dinuba,  Cal.,  has  com- 
menced graduate  work  in  the  University 
of  California.  She  resides  at  2237  Haste 
St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Lee  J.  Frank,  residing  at  3976  Lake 
Ave.,  has  changed  the  address  of  his  law 
office  from  160  W.  Washington  St.,  to 
112  S.  Dearborn  St. 


Herman  E.  Bulkley  is  department 
manager  of  the  McNeil  &  Higgins  Co., 
3  S.  State  St. 

1902 

Dr.  Herbert  V.  Mellinger  announces  a 
change  in  his  downtown  location  to  suite 
505,  36  W.  Randolph  St.,  hours  2  to  4  p.m. 
1903 

Milton  Sills,  connected  with  David 
Belasco  of  New  York,  played  a  leading 
part  in  a  drama,  "The  Rack,"  during  the 
late  summer  in  New  York  City. 

William  J.  McDowell,  6131  Greenwood 
Ave.,  is  with  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
General  Vehicle  Co.,  417  the  Rookery. 
1504 

Harry  E.  Walsworth,  recently  with  R. 
R.  Donnelley  &  Sons,  has  gone  into  busi- 
ness with  his  father  at  St.  Johns,  Mich., 
under  the  title  firm  of  P.  E.  Walsworth 
&  Son. 

Murray  Schloss,  connected  with  the 
Wayside  Tales  Publishing  Co.,  fives  at 
the  National  Arts  Club,  Gramercy  Park, 
N.Y.  Mr.  Schloss  is  a  frequent  visitor 
in  Chicago,  stopping  here  at  the  Illinois 
Athletic  Club. 

1905 

Robert  K.  Nabours,  formerly  Assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Zoology  in  the 
University,  is  now  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agriculture  College  at 
Manhattan,  Kan.  He  is  specializing  in 
evolutionary  research. 

Enoch  C.  Lavers  has  changed  his 
address  from  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  to  293 
Academy  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Artemas  L.  Day,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
the  high  school  at  Cebu,  P.I.,  is  now  living 
in  Manila. 

Dr.  T.  Harris  Boughton,  who  was  a 
medical  practitioner  in  Chicago  following 
his  graduation,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  bacteriology  and  pathology  in 
Kansas  University. 

Jaroslav  J.  Zmrhal  lives  at  1869 
Millard  Ave. 

1906 

Leonard  E.  Gyllenhaal,  an  instructor 
at  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  Pennsylvania  on 
June  21. 

Helena  M.  Bassett  has  moved  to  331 
South  Normal  Parkway. 
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C.  Arthur  Bruce,  fomer  practicing 
attorney  in  Kansas  City,  is  now  affiliated 
with  the  A.  O.  Smith  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

W.  F.  Luebe  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  German  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Iowa  City,  la. 

Cora  E.  Gray,  S.M.,  '09,  instructor  in 
home  economics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  resides  at  805  South  Lincoln 
Ave.,  Urbana,  111. 

1907 

Edith  B.  Chandler,  ex,  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages  at 
Tabor  College,  Tabor,  la. 

William  A.  McDermid,  ex,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Com- 
pany in  Michigan  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  joined  the  western  advertising  staff  of 
Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scientific 
American  and  American  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens. Their  Chicago  offices  are  in  the 
Peoples  Gas  Building. 

Charles  F.  Axelson,  with  the  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  was 
general  chairman  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta 
convention  held  in  Chicago  on  August  23. 

Jessie  Solomon  is  teaching  algebra  and 
geometry  in  the  High  School  at  Elgin,  111. 

1908 

Esther  Chapin,  ex,  is  teaching  modern 
languages  at  ShurtlefE  College,  Upper 
Alton,  111. 

Nellie  B.  Green,  formerly  on  the  staff 
at  the  Methodist  Hospital  at  Indian- 
apolis, is  now  living  at  413  N.  Main  St., 
Fairfield,  la. 

Paul  V.  Harper  is  attending  the  Har- 
vard Law  School.  He  resides  at  204 
Craigie  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Olga  Vondracek  has  moved  from  1704 
Park  Ave.,  to  15 10  Fourth  Ave.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

Hugh  A.  Owen  has  been  elected  super- 
vising principal  of  the  high  and  grammar 
schools  at  Orosi,  Cal. 

Eugene  B.  Patton,  A.M.;  Ph.D.,  '09, 
addressed  the  Municipal  Club  of  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  on  October  24.  Mr.  Patton  is 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  and  has  been  recently 
engaged  in  special  statistical  work  for  the 
state  of  New  York. 


Herbert  A.  Kellar,  a  recent  graduate 
student  in  the  History  Department  at 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  has 
been  given  a  teaching  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


John  W.  Baumgardner,  Ed.B.,  '10,  has 
removed  from  Manila  to  Bacolod,  Occ. 
Negros,  where  he  is  principal  of  the 
Provincial  Trade  School. 

Harold  Iddings,  ex,  is  director  of 
athletics  at  Simpson  College,  Indianola, 

Iowa. 

1910 

Herman  Deutsch,  Ph.M.,  'n,  is  in  the 
biology  department  at  Bethany  College, 
West  Virginia. 

Paul  P.  B.  Brooks,  formerly  instructor 
in  McLean  College,  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
has  been  elected  to  the  physics  and 
chemistry  department  of  Blackburn 
College,  Carlinsville,  111. 

Isaac  N.  Warner  has  moved  from 
Normal,  111.,  to  Platteville,  Wis.,  where 
he  teaches  in  the  State  Normal  School. 

H.  S.  Richards  has  changed  his  address 
from  Bellevue,  Ohio,  to  1506  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  will  be 
engaged  as  special  investigator  for  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Oscar  Worthwine,  who  lives  at  109 
East  Bonnock,  Boise  City,  Idaho,  is 
athletic  director  in  the  high  school  of 
that  city. 

Orville  R.  Post  is  Latin  instructor  in 
Allen  Academy  at  Bryan,  Tex. 

Elizabeth  Willson  now  lives  at  322 
North  Seventh  St.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Lenore  Shanewise,  ex,  has  recently  been 
elected  head  of  the  Department  of  Ex- 
pression in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Winona,  Minn.  Miss  Shanewise  was 
forrnerly  an  instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Speaking  at  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College. 

Francesco  P.  Ventresca,  Ph.M.,  'n,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  in  Pullman, 
Wash.,  has  been  promoted  to  be  assist- 
ant professor  of  modern  languages  in 
that  institution. 

Ethel  H.  Nagle,  ex,  is  living  at  811 
Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1911 

Mollie  Carroll  is  taking  graduate  work 
in  the  University. 

Jack  Reddick  has  a  position  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

S.  Edwin  Earle  has  a  position  with  the 
Northern  Bank  Note  Co. 

Conrado  Benitez  received  his  Master's 
degree  from  the  University  at  the  Summer 
Convocation,  and  sailed  for  the  Philip- 
pines on  September  8,  to  teach  there.  _ 

Esmond  Long  is  a  research  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
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William  Kuh  is  teaching  and  taking 
graduate  work  in  chemistry. 

George  Sutherland  is  teaching  chem- 
istry in  Ames  College,  la. 

Dana  Atchley  is  studying  medicine  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Paul  Davis  is  in  the  bond  department 
of  the  Colonial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

Ali  Mostrom  has  a  position  with  the 
Western  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

William  Timblin  is  a  student  in  Rush 
Medical  College. 

Laura  Wilder  is  traveling  in  Europe. 

Hilmar  Baukhage  left  in  October  for  a 
year's  stay  abroad. 

Norman  Baldwin,  "Bunny"  Rogers, 
and  William  Crawley  are  traveling  in 
Europe.  William  Crawley  is  conducting 
a  popular  skating  rink  in  Paris. 

Phil  Comstock  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  high  school  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Edith  Prindeville  is  teaching  botany  in 
the  University. 

Nat  Pfeffer  is  exchange  editor  on  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Dorothy  S.  Buckley  is  teaching  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  residing  at  1487 
South  Ave. 

Marx  Holt,  who  is  working  for  the 
Master's  degree,  lives  at  9  Hitchcock 
Hall. 

Sam  N.  Levinson  has  joined  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Willis  &  Frankenstein,  25 
N.  Dearborn  St. 

Dr.  Edward  DeBoth,  ex,  is  assisting 
Arthur  Hoffman,  ex-' 10,  director  of 
athletics  at  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Roy  Baldridge  and  Herman  Kern  are 
in  the  employ  of  Jahn  &  Oilier  Engrav- 
ing Co.  Mr.  Jahn  is  an  ex- '00.  This 
firm  will  do  the  engraving  work  for  the 
Cap  6*  Gown  of  191 2. 

Among  the  members  of  the  class  at- 
tending the  Harvard  Law  School  are 
Calvin  O.  Smith,  J.  Arthur  Miller,  Tyler 
Henshaw,  and  Vallee  Appel.  Other 
alumni  at  Harvard  are  Gilbert  A.  Bliss, 
S.B.,  '97,  Paul  Harper,  '08,  William  F. 
Merrill,  ex-' 12,  who  won  the  scholarship 
awarded  by  the  MacDowell  club  of  New 
York  City  for  the  best  dramatic  produc- 
tion submitted  by  a  student  who  did  not 
have  the  means  to  study  in  Harvard 
University;  Paul  O.  Karsten,  ex-'i3,  and 
Wayne  Wellman,  ex-' 14. 


Emily  R.  Orcutt,  ex,  whose  permanent 
address  is  1014  Monroe  St.,  Charleston, 
111.,  is  living  at  Brigham  City,  Utah. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

'06.  Grace  M.  Viall,  associate  profes- 
sor of  domestic  science  in  the  Iowa  State 
College,  and  Charles  Gray,  Iowa,  '04. 
Mr.  Gray  is  secretary  of  the  American 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association. 

'06.  Evelyn  R.  Adams,  ex,  and 
Abraham  M.  Schwab,  both  of  Chicago. 
Miss  Adams'  brother,  Franklin  Pierce 
Adams,  is  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
writer  in  New  York  City. 

'09.  Charles  Sheets  Lee,  ex,  6423 
Stewart  Ave.,  and  Mary  Florine  Thielens, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thielens,  67 n 
Stewart  Ave.  Announcement  of  the 
engagement  was  made  on  August  10. 
Mr.  Lee  is  located  in  business  in  Detroit. 


MARRIAGES 

'95.  James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D., 
and  Martha  Landers,  '03,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  Landers  of  Indianapolis, 
on  Tuesday,  August  15,  191 1.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  at  the  University. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  reside  at  5616 
Kimbark  Ave. 

'01.  Charles  Goettsch,  Ph.D.,  '06, 
and  Louise  Hoberg,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Hoberg,  on  Wednesday,  October 
25, 191 1.  Mr.  Goettsch  is  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  Philology  in  the  Uni- 
versity. They  are  at  home  at  n  70  E. 
Sixty-first  St. 

'02.  Phoebe  Ellison  and  Warren  D. 
Smith.  Their  home  is  in  Manila,  where 
Mr.  Smith  is  employed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Science. 

'03.  James  Garfield  Randall,  A.M., 
'04;  Ph.D.,  '11,  and  Edith  Laura  Abbott, 
'04,  at  the  bride's  home,  6034  Ingleside 
Ave.,  on  July  18,  1911.  Dr.  Randall 
was  at  one  time  in  the  Department  of 
History  at  Syracuse  University,  but  is 
now  acting  professor  of  history  at  Butler 
College.  They  reside  at  5535  Julian 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'04.  Walter  Kean  Earle,  ex,  and 
Henrietta  Holmes  Robertson,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  F.  Holmes,  360 
Normal  Parkway,  on  Thursday,  October 
5,  191 1.  The  ceremony  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  bride,  the  Rev.  Herman  Page 
of  St.  Paul's  church  officiating.  Mr. 
Earle  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
Fraternity.  The  home  of  the  couple  will 
be  in  Chicago. 
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'05.  Mary  Elton  Barker,  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  R.  Barker,  for  many 
years  Chicago  residents  living  at  4625 
Greenwood  Ave.,  and  Frank  C.  Vincent 
of  Ames,  la.  The  wedding  took  place  at 
Rockford,  111.,  the  home  of  the  bride,  on 
Thursday,  August  24.  Miss  Barker  is  a 
member  of  the  Wyvern  Club.  Their 
home  will  be  in  Everett,  Wash. 

'05.  Clarence  Sills,  ex,  and  Ruth 
Hartwell,  ex-'io,  on  September  16.  Mr. 
Sills  is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  Fraternity.  The  couple  are  living 
at  5514  East  End  Ave. 

'05.  Victor  J.  West  and  Helen 
Andrews,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Walter  Stevens  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Mr.  West  is  a  member  of  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  Fraternity.  Following  his  gradua- 
tion he  gave  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  and  is  now  instructor 
in  politics  at  Northwestern  University. 
The  couple  will  reside  in  Evanston,  111. 

'06.  Albert  Sherer  and  Ethel  Linda 
VanNostrum  on  September  26  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Adgate,  Wheaton,  111.  Renslow  P. 
Sherer,  '09,  was  best  man,  and  Harold 
H.  Swift,  '07,  an  usher.  Mr.  Sherer  is  a 
member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fra- 
ternity. He  is  connected  with  the  adver- 
tising department  of  the  Associated  Sun- 
day Magazines. 

'07.  Elizabeth  Miner  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Armstrong.  The  bride  was  formerly 
head  of  Kelly  Hall.  They  reside  at  5314 
Kimbark  Ave. 

'07.  Naomi  Catherwood,  ex,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Cornelia  H.  Catherwood,  5225 
Washington  Ave.,  and  Nels  M.  Hokan- 
son,  '10,  on  August  5.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Chapel  in  Kenwood,  following  which  a 
reception  was  held  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  mother.  John  Schommer,  '09, 
acted  as  one  of  the  ushers.  Mr.  Hokan- 
son  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma 
Fraternity,  and  during  his  university 
career  specialized  in  social  settlement 
work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Band  during  the  year  1910-11. 
At  present  he  is  general  director  of  Arden 
Shore  Camp  at  Lake  Bluff,  where  he  will 
reside. 

'07.  Dr.  Charles  Newberger  and  Rose 
Goldberg  on  Wednesday,  October  18. 
Miss  Goldberg  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Newberger  is 
resident  physician  of  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, Garfield  Ave.  and  Burling  St. 

'07.    Arthur  C.  Trowbridge  and  Susie 


Estell  Busse,  an  alumna  of  Northwestern 
University,  on  August  29,  in  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  geology  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  where  the  couple 
reside. 

'08.  Earle  Scott  Smith,  ex,  and  Edith 
Rohr,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
H.  Rohr,  on  Wednesday,  September  6. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi 
Fraternity,  and  while  an  undergraduate 
composed  two  of  the  Blackfriar  plays. 
They  are  residing  at  1037  West  Woodruff 
Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

'io.  Luella  Healey,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Healey,  1230  Bond  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents.  Mr.  Healey  is  manager 
of  a  large  mercantile  firm  in  Los  Angeles. 


DEATHS 

William  Dana  Taylor,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  &  Western  railroads,  died  at  his 
residence,  7810  Bond  Ave.,  on  August  26. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  graduated  from  the  civil 
engineering  department  of  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1885,  and  entered 
the  Graduate  School  in  1896.  He 
occupied  important  positions  with  several 
railroads,  and  a  chair  of  railway  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

'01.  Grace  Holstead  died  on  June  9, 
1910,  at  Tama,  la.  She  had  been  engag- 
ing in  missionary  work  at  the  Indian 
Reservation  of  the  Musguskie  Indians 
which  is  located  near  Tama. 

'03.  Mrs.  Martha  Greer  Wisner,  nee 
Greer,  died  during  the  summer  months 
at  her  home,  4464  Lake  Ave.  Mrs. 
Wisner  entered  the  University  from 
Asbury  College,  Wilmore,  Ky.,  in  1900, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  at  the  August,  1902,  convocation. 
Following  her  graduation  she  was  head 
of  the  Department  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature  of  Arkadelphia  Methodist 
College,  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  for  one  year, 
and  then  was  married  to  Carl  V.  Wisner, 
a  Chicago  lawyer.  During  her  residence 
in  Chicago  she  was  an  active  member  of 
the  College  Alumni  Association.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  two 
children. 

'03.  Carl  William  Eisendrath  died  on 
April  20,  19 10.  Mr.  Eisendrath,  upon 
leaving  the  University,  engaged  in  the 
leather  industry,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  president  of  the  Monarch 
Leather  Co. 
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TO  THE  ALUMNI 

WITH  this  issue,  editorial  charge  of  the  Magazine  is  assumed  by 
a  new  board,  composed  of  Frank  W.  Dignan,  '97,  David  Allan 
Robertson,  '02,  Harry  Arthur  Hansen,  '09,  Roy  Baldridge,  '11,  and  James 
Weber  Linn,  '97,  chairman.  Horace  S.  Fiske,  Assistant  Recorder  of  the 
University,  will  act  as  associate  editor.  A  word  concerning  our  plans 
will  be  to  the  point. 

The  number  of  issues  has  been  changed.  Hereafter  the  Magazine 
will  be  issued  monthly  from  November  to  July;  normally  it  will  include 
32  pages,  but  special  features  may  increase  its  size. 

The  paper  has  been  changed — for  one  reason  only,  that  more  illus- 
trations may  be  included  without  greater  expense. 

The  make-up  has,  to  some  extent,  been  changed.  One  department 
will  include  editorial  matter,  letters,  and  special  articles;  another, 
alumni  news;  a  third,  matters  of  University  record;  and  a  fourth, 
information  concerning  undergraduate  affairs. 

The  policy,  finally,  will  not  be  altered,  but  reasserted:  the  interests 
of  the  alumni,  men  and  women  both,  will  be  kept  paramount.  To  this 
end  communications  from  the  alumni  are  particularly  desired.  In  the 
first  place,  how  do  we  know  what  you  want  unless  you  inform  us  ?  In 
the  second  place — and  more  important — how  can  the  alumni  become  a 
united  body  without  a  forum  made  use  of  for  discussion?  Have  you 
complaints?  Have  you  suggestions?  Send  them  in;  they  wall  be 
welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May.  It  is  difference  of  opinion  that  makes 
life  worth  living;  indifference  is  another  name  for  death.  This  board 
has  heard  publicly  expressed  many  a  spicy  oral  comment  on  University 
and  alumni  matters.  Come  now;  take  your  pen  in  hand.  The  senti- 
ment of  alma  mater  is  real  and  beautiful;  shall  we  make  it  vital  ? 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

\  At  the  annual  autumn  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Club,  on  No- 
vember 22,  an  interesting  resolution  was  introduced  and  passed  without 
Alumni  as  discussion,  without  an  (audible)  dissenting  vote,  and  with 
Trustees  a  roar  of  applause.    It  announced  the  belief  of  the  club 

to  be  that  the  alumni  of  the  University  should  have  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  respectfully  requested  the  Board  to  elect  to 
membership  such  a  representative  during  the  present  year. 

The  'resolution  vigorously  opens  an  important  question — what 
should  the  immediate  representation  of  the  alumni  be  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  university  ?  That  eventually  the  reins  will  be  in  their 
hands,  as  now  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere,  is  of  course  obvious:  the 
point  is,  what  efforts  to  secure  them  should  be  taken  now  ?  The  almost 
defunct  "Congregation"  provided  places  for  the  alumni,  chiefly  orna- 
mental; they  are  fairly  numerous  on  the  faculty,  especially  those  who  are 
alumni  of  higher  degree;  and  they  have  a  voice  in  the  Board  of  Physi- 
cal Culture  and  Athletics.    That  is  all. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  numbers  21,  of  whom  14  must  be  Baptists. 
It  is  self-perpetuating.  The  tenure  of  seven  members  expires  each  year. 
Except  when  they  decline,  the  outgoing  members  are  almost  always 
re-elected.  The  importance  of  the  Board  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  necessity  of  making  every  membership  count  largely  toward 
the  development  of  Chicago,  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  Now  the  alumni 
are  necessarily  young.  The  oldest,  if  he  took  all  his  work  here,  has  been 
out  of  college  only  fifteen  years.  Would  the  interest  taken  by  the 
general  alumni  body  in  having  a  representative  on  the  board  compensate 
for  his  possibly  inevitable  lack  of  experience  in  large  affairs  ?  That  inter- 
est could  of  course  be  one  of  sentiment  only;  nobody  doubts  the  sincere 
devotion  of  the  present  members  to  their  responsibility.  But  senti- 
ment is  powerful.  All  things  considered,  the  time  when  alumni  should 
put  a  hand — or  at  least  a  finger  ? — into  the  administration  of  Chicago 
seems  not  far  away. 

Last  year  saw  the  organization,  and  this  year  anticipates  the  develop- 
ment, of  the  Inter-Fraternity  Association,  a  body  composed  of  repre- 
The  Inter-  sentatives  of  sixteen  fraternities  now  existing  at  the 
Fraternity  University,  and  planned  to  bring  into  closer  harmony 
Association  their  sometimes  warring  clamor.  Two  rules,  of  interest 
to  alumni  for  their  ultimate  effect  upon  the  student  body,  have  been 

56 
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adopted,  one  forbidding  "rushing"  after  half-past  seven  on  Monday  to 
Thursday  evenings  inclusive,  the  other  the  "tampering"  by  one  fra- 
ternity with  any  man  pledged  to  another.  No  violation  of  the  second 
rule  has  been  promulgated;  four  violations  of  the  first  were  punished 
by  publicity,  the  Association  in  each  case  giving  the  facts  in  the  Maroon. 
A  "pan-Hellenic"  smoker  at  the  Delta  Upsilon  house,  on  November  27, 
promoted  good  feeling.  The  officers  of  the  association  are  elected  from 
the  fraternities  in  rotation;  for  the  present  they  are:  President,  M.  E. 
Robinson,  Sigma  Chi;  Vice-President,  M.  E.  Simond,  Alpha  Delta  Phi; 
Secretary,  Hargrave  A.  Long,  Phi  Gamma  Delta;  and  Treasurer, 
Curtis  Rogers,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 

There  are  many  grave  questions  to  be  solved  by  the  University  and 
the  fraternities  in  conjunction.  The  "rushing,"  for  example,  is  too 
The  Question  precipitate,  too  concentrated,  and  too  expensive  in  every 
of  the  Three-  way.  A  popular  boy  is,  at  the  most  critical  time,  almost 
Quarters  Cluh  forcibly  prevented  from  serious  study.  The  result  is 
often  disastrous.  The  presidents  of  the  Freshman  class  were  for  two 
successive  years  ignominiously  dropped  from  college.  In  one  case  two 
years  ago  a  fraternity  suffered  the  loss  of  every  Freshman  member. 
But  perhaps  more  disturbing  even  than  this  often  scientific  but  fatal 
"rushing"  is  the  question  of  the  Three-Quarters  Club.  Originally 
organized  by  such  worthy  gentlemen  as  W.  F.  Anderson,  '99,  and  P.  B. 
Eckhart,  '99,  as  a  bond  of  union  among  Freshmen,  who  were  at  that 
time  prevented  by  University  regulation  from  joining  a  fraternity  until 
they  had  spent  "three  quarters"  in  residence,  it  has  now  become  the 
tacitly  recognized  outlet  of  the  hazing  spirit.  Its  members  voluntarily 
submit  for  six  weeks  to  various  mild  physical  and  emotional  indignities, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  pay  for  an  expensive  dinner  to  upper-ciassmen. 
The  "stunts"  include  wearing  green  caps  with  long  green  ribbons,  pro- 
ceeding always  at  a  run  when  on  the  quadrangle,  climbing  trees,  running 
races  on  hands  and  knees,  and  similar  performances  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Sophomores  permits  them  to  discover  this  side  of  the  limit  of  real 
hazing.  Last  year  the  club  was  forbidden  to  demand  "stunts"  except 
on  the  quadrangle,  and  between  10 :  30  and  1 1 :  00.  This  fall  the  char- 
acter of  the  performances  was  further  limited,  indulgence  in  such  things 
as  "mock  prayer-meetings"  being  strictly  forbidden.  But  the  same 
effect,  to  an  unfortunately  noticeable  extent,  is  visible  on  the  work  of 
the  members:  the  hazing,  however  mild,  being  concentrated  on  a  few, 
those  few  have  too  little  energy  and  time  for  their  studies.  Last  year 
at  one  time  60  per  cent  of  the  club  were  on  probation,  and  as  some 
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always  are  among  the  best-known  men  in  the  class,  the  effect  upon 
the  morale  of  the  class  as  a  whole  is  very  bad.  The  Magazine  would 
particularly  welcome  communications  from  the  alumni  upon  this  subject. 

The  football  season,  a  review  of  which  will  be  found  upon  a  subse- 
quent page,  was  almost  entirely  satisfactory.  That  the  team  was 
F    tball  beaten  by  a  better  team  at  Minnesota  seems  of  little 

importance  when  one  considers  its  extraordinary  rally 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign.  The  victory  over  Cornell  was 
thought  a  miracle,  but  the  victory  over  Wisconsin  proved  it  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  men  had  found  themselves.  Had  Minnesota,  sans  Picker- 
ing, been  encountered  on  November  25,  she  might  well  have  gone  the  way 
of  Wisconsin.  A  team  was  ours  in  which  eleven  men  all  played  good  parts ; 
a  stock  company,  so  strong  everywhere  that  stars  were  not  required. 

Prospects  for  next  year  are  brighter  than  for  a  very  long  time .  Rade- 
macher,  Sauer,  and  Kassulker,  three  excellent  players,  retire;  but  from 
the  Freshman  squad  Scanlan,  Gray,  Vruwink,  Des  Jardien,  Bennett, 
and  Smith,  to  name  no  others,  should  be  of  great  assistance;  and  in 
Springer,  who  has  returned  to  the  University  this  year,  are  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  remarkable  player.  Of  course  the  rules  of  eligibility  may, 
as  they  often  have,  prevent  the  use  of  strong  men.  Public  opinion  is 
still  in  need  of  cultivation  in  the  matter  of  scholarship.  A  man  who 
smokes  a  cigarette  in  football  season  is  regarded  as  an  outcast  and  a 
criminal,  but  a  man  who  loafs  away  hours  every  day  when  he  should  be 
training  his  mind  is  sympathized  with  in  the  "misfortune"  of  his  flunk- 
notice.  Yet  there  are  signs  that  the  undergraduate  attitude  in  this 
regard  is  changing. 

As  for  the  game  itself  under  the  revised  rules,  we  at  Chicago  can  only 
listen  with  astonishment  to  the  eastern  chorus  of  protest.  The  wise  men 
About  the  have  always  come  from  the  East,  and  games  won  by  acci- 

Rules  dent  continue  to  irritate;  but  (except  possibly  at  Evan- 

ston)  we  won  no  such,  and  lost  none.  Mr.  Camp's  objections  to  present 
conditions  (in  Collier's  Magazine  for  December  9)  read  in  some  cases 
oddly  to  us.  "We  should  check  the  present  continuous  string  of  sub- 
stitutions"— but  Chicago  played  the  same  twelve  men  throughout  the 
Cornell  and  Wisconsin  games.  "We  should  allow  no  coaches  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  sidelines  or  speak  to  the  officials" — but  nobody  saw 
Mr.  Stagg  doing  so.  "  Some  special  legislation  relating  to  tackling  that 
will  still  further  lessen  the  liability  to  injuries" — but  nobody  was  hurt 
all  fall  on  Marshall  Field.    As  for  the  interest  of  the  present  game,  who 
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sat  through  the  Cornell  attack  in  the  fourth  quarter,  or  the  Chicago 
defense  on  the  one-yard  line,  and  went  home  under  the  stars  without 
striking  his  sublime  head  ?  Chicago  does  not  say  that  the  rules  should 
remain  as  they  are:  these  matters  are  too  high  at  least  for  this  maga- 
zine's argument.  But  we  do  contend  that  under  the  present  rules 
Chicago  had  a  most  entertaining  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Conference  situation  is  undeniably  serious.  There 
is  no  fear  that  Minnesota  will  withdraw;  her  representatives  declared 
The  Matter  at  the  December  session  of  the  Conference  Committee 
of  Profession-  her  unalterable  determination  to  stand  by.  But  what 
alism  will  the  Conference  do  ?    If  the  White  rule  is  rescinded, 

a  vote  of  five  to  three  will  carry  any  legislation;  and  the  legislation 
proposed  is  none  other  than  entire  professionalism  of  college  athletics. 
Throughout  the  college  year,  it  is  seriously  suggested,  a  man  should 
remain  an  amateur,  turning  professional,  as  an  oyster  turns  bad,  only 
in  the  warm  weather!  How  the  eight  colleges  stand  on  this  matter, 
only  their  representatives  know,  but  if  the  plan  is  adopted,  chaos  will 
return.  The  constantly  repeated  attempt  to  secure  sympathy  for  the 
professional  baseball  player  who  "may  not  earn  his  way  through  college 
by  honest  work"  is  nonsense.  Such  men  are  welcome  in  our  colleges; 
they  are  as  honest  gentlemen  as  any;  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  play  on 
our  teams,  either  they  make  our  teams  professional  or  else  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  professionalism,  and  no  real  distinction  between  a  pro- 
fessional and  an  amateur  (see  Bond's  article). 

But  the  charge  is  further  made  again  and  again  that  to  refuse  these 
professional  players  a  place  on  our  teams  is  merely  to  encourage  deceit; 
Are  We  "Stupid  they  lie  about  their  past,  and  play  anyway.  Is  the  charge 
or  Self-  true   in   fact  ?    The   representative   of   one   university, 

Deceived  ?  at  ^e  meeting  of  the  Conference  Committee,  said: 
"I  know  our  baseball  men  are  professionals,  but  so  are  yours." 
Was  he  right?  Mr.  Huff,  coach  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  declares 
that  the  so-called  "summer  baseball"  rule  is  a  farce;  that  a  coach  who 
denies  that  his  men  violate  it  is  either  stupid  or  self-deceived.  Is  Mr. 
Huff  right?  In  other  words  are  Boyle,  or  Sauer,  or  Steinbrecher,  or 
Baird,  or  the  two  Robertses  lying  when  they  write  themselves  down 
eligible  ?  Nobody  who  knows  them  believes  it.  The  tradition  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  runs  too  strongly  against  that  kind  of  dishonesty. 
Student  sentiment  in  opposition  to  that  kind  of  lying  may  be  cultivated 
as  in  opposition  to  any  other  kind,  and  as  the  students  come  to  disbelieve 
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in  it,  it  will  tend  rapidly  to  disappear.  But  even  if  it  sporadically, 
even  if  at  some  institutions  (letting  Mr.  Huff  speak  for  Illinois),  it  fre- 
quently exists,  better  a  few  men  should  lie  than  that  sport  for  honest 
sport's  sake  should  be  driven  from  its  last  refuge  in  America — the  schools 
and  colleges.  Better  a  few  men  should  lie  knowing  that  they  are  violat- 
ing an  accepted  principle,  than  that  principle  should  be  done  away  with. 
Than  such  athletics  as  the  permission  of  professional  competition  in 
them  would  give,  better  no  athletics  whatever. 

The  increasing  desire  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  close 
co-operation  with  secondary  schools  is  obvious.  Whether  or  not  the 
Plans  of  secondary  schools  have  forced  anybody's  hand,  recent 

Admission  to  action  by  various  representative  universities  have  made 
College  plain  their  wish  to  build  an  easier  bridge  from  high 

school  to  college.  Harvard  last  year  adopted  what  President  Lowell 
calls  a  "sample"  plan,  examining  the  applicant  for  admission  in  four 
selected  subjects,  and  taking  the  certificate  of  the  school  for  the  rest. 
Now  comes  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale,  with  an  increase  in  the 
range  of  elective  subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  admission.  As  at 
Chicago,  fifteen  units  are  required.  Sheff.  prescribes  three  units  of 
English;  three  of  language,  one  of  Latin  and  two  of  either  French  or 
German,  or  else  four  of  language,  including  two  each  of  French  and 
German;  one  of  history;  three  of  mathematics;  and  one  of  science. 
The  remaining  two  units  may  be  elected  from  among  Latin,  French, 
German,  history,  science,  and  mechanical  drawing.  This  plan  makes 
entrance  possible  without  Latin,  and  reduces  the  number  of  required 
units  in  modern  language,  history,  and  science. 

It  is  rather  a  far  cry  from  even  these  advances  to  our  western  sys- 
tem of  admission  on  certificates,  and  our  wide  possibilities  of  election. 
The  Chicago  Chicago  requires,  by  the  plan  put  into  action  this  fall, 
Plan  three  units  of  English;  three  units  from  some  one  group  of 

subjects — languages,  or  mathematics,  or  history,  or  science;  two  units 
from  another  of  these  groups:  two  units  of  any  combination  within 
the  four  groups — as  for  example  one  of  history  and  one  of  science.  The 
other  five  units  are  elective — what  the  school  offers  the  University 
will  take,  and  take  without  examination.  In  other  words,  Chicago,  like 
its  sister-institutions  of  the  West,  says  to  the  high  school  in  effect, 
"Train  the  boy  or  girl  as  you  think  best  for  the  needs  of  your  community; 
then,  if  you  send  him  to  college,  we  will  accept  him  and  try  him  out  in 
our  courses."    What  the  effect  will  be  of  this  intimacy  of  school  and 
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college,  it  is  too  early  to  predict.  But  even  the  straws  of  Harvard  and 
Sheff .  show  how  the  wind  blows. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  been  the  immediate  effect  of  the  new  plan 
upon  Chicago's  attendance?  Complete  figures  are  not  yet  available; 
Its  Effect  on  but  some  comparisons  may  be"  made.  In  the  Autumn 
Attendance  Quarter,  1909,  the  Junior  Colleges  numbered  917;  in 
1910,  only  900;  this  fall,  997.  The  figures  for  the  Senior  Colleges  are: 
autumn  of  1909,  412;  of  1910,  426;  this  fall,  461.  The  Graduate 
School  numbered:  autumn  of  1909,  451;  of  1910,  447;  at  present,  500. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  total  gain  in  the  Junior  Colleges  of  97 
students,  or  10  per  cent,  though  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
material  increase,  is  too  large  to  be  altogether  explained  in  that  way. 
Apparently  the  new  plan  attracted  something  like  thirty  or  forty 
students  who  would  otherwise  either  not  have  gone  to  college,  or  gone 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  the  scheme  was  adopted 
in  June,  too  late  in  the  school  year  to  become  widely  known. 

The  figures  of  attendance  in  general  show  an  increase.  The  under- 
graduates, not  including  the  unclassified  students,  number  1,458,  as 
Attendance  in  compared  to  1,326  last  fall.  Unclassified  students  have 
General  increased  from  123  in  1910  to  160.     Graduate  students, 

not  including  the  so-called  "professional"  schools  of  Law,  Medicine, 
Divinity,  and  Education,  have  increased  from  447  to  500;  and  the 
professional  schools  from  730  to  788.  Excluding  duplications  and 
the  University  College,  the  total  attendance  in  the  Autumn  Quarter 
has  been  2,666 — an  increase  of  194  over  the  Autumn  Quarter  a  year 
ago.  The  percentage  of  men  and  women  is  as  follows:  among  the 
undergraduates,  men  55,  women  45;  among  the  graduates,  men,  60, 
women  40;  in  the  professional  schools,  exclusive  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, men  93,  women  7;  in  the  College  of  Education,  men  14,  women 
86;  (exclusive  of  duplications)  men  56,  women  44,  or  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  for  the  undergraduate  body. 

In  connection  with  this  analysis  of  attendance  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
a  recent  analysis  of  the  grades  given  in  the  various  sections  of  English 
Grades  in  1  may  be  mentioned.     English  1,  required  of  all  students 

English  1  in  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  had  this  fall  an  attend- 

ance of  403,  and  was  run  in  fourteen  sections,  seven  of  men  and  seven  of 
women.  Sixteen  students  of  marked  competence  were  excused  from  the 
course,  and  45  of  marked  incompetence  were  sent  into  a  preliminary 
course,  English  o.    Counting  the  grades  of  the  16  as  above  C,  and  those 
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of  the  45  as  below  C,  and  taking  the  rank  of  all  the  regular  attendants 
upon  the  course,  175  Freshmen  ranked  above  C,  132  exactly  C,  and 
157  below  C.  The  percentages  are:  above  C,  38.7,  C,  28.5,  below  C, 
32.8.  But  when  we  compare  the  women  and  the  men,  we  perceive  a 
vast  discrepancy.  Of  the  men  73,  or  30.2  per  cent,  ranked  above  C; 
71,  or  29.5  per  cent,  C;  and  97,  or  40.3  per  cent,  below  C.  Of  the 
women,  102,  or  45.7  per  cent,  ranked  above;  61,  or  27.3  per  cent,  C; 
and  only  60,  or  27  per  cent,  below.  Whatever  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  the  men  may  be,  their  sisters  far  outshine  them  in  their  first  appearance 
on  the  University  stage. 

The  annual  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best 
economic  essay  was  won  for  191 1  by  Harold  G.  Moulton,  '07.     His 
Moulton,  '07,     subject  was  "Waterways  versus  Railways." 
Wins  $1,000  The  great  public  interest  in  this  question  and  the 

Pnze  constant  demands  upon  Congress  for  the  appropriation 

of  enormous  sums  of  money  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  waterways  of 
the  country  first  attracted  Mr.  Moulton's  attention  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  in  the  matter 
was  merely  an  unreasoned  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  water  trans- 
portation and  that  there  had  been  no  real  investigation  whatever  of  the 
feasibility  of  canals  under  modern  conditions  of  transportation.  This 
discovery  led  Mr.  Moulton  to  undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
entire  subject  in  connection  with  his  graduate  work  in  political  economy 
in  the  University. 

It  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  study  that  the  experience  of  Euro- 
pean countries  had  been  so  largely  drawn  upon  in  support  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  that  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject 
necessitated  a  first-hand  study  of  foreign  waterways.  Accordingly  in 
1910  Mr.  Moulton  spent  six  months  abroad,  as  a  Traveling  Fellow  of 
the  University,  studying  the  conditions  of  transportation  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Besides  the  water- 
ways of  the  above  countries  Mr.  Moulton  has  discussed  the  history  and 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  water  transportation  in  the  United  States; 
and  has  taken  up  in  detail  the  most  important  of  the  waterway  schemes 
now  before  this  country,  namely  the  Lakes-to-Gulf,  Erie  Canal,  and 
Ohio  River  projects.  The  general  conclusions  reached  are  that  the  day 
of  extensive  canal  transportation  is  now  forever  past,  that  it  is  only  in 
rare  instances,  where  conditions  are  exceptionally  favoring,  that  water 
transportation  is  feasible.  The  enormous  cost  of  constructing  canals 
as  compared  with  railways  renders  water  transportation,  contrary  to 
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the  popular  belief,  much  more  costly  than  transportation  by  rail.  This 
is  true  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  no  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  enormous  subsidies  that  water  transportation 
is  maintained  on  the  Continent.  The  study  will  be  published  in  book 
form  in  the  near  future  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Mr.  Moulton  spent  two  years  at  Albion  College.  He  was  graduated 
from  Chicago  in  1907.  In  1908  he  pursued  postgraduate  study  in 
political  economy  in  the  University,  and  the  year  following  was  instructor 
in  economics  in  Evanston  Academy.  In  19 10  and  191 1  he  was  Fellow 
and  Assistant  in  Economics  in  the  University,  and  is  now  an  instructor. 

As  frontispiece  for  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
new  portrait  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  which  was  painted  for 
The  Hutchinson  Hutchinson  Hall  by  Mr.  Louis  Betts,  of  Chicago.  The 
Portrait  portrait  is  life-size.   It  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Art 

Institute.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  has  been  its  treasurer  from  the  beginning.  The  donor  of 
Hutchinson  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  and  progressive  men 
of  Chicago.  He  has  been  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  president  of 
the  Art  Institute;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestral 
Association  and  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company;  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Art  League  of  Chicago  and  of  the  South  Park 
Commission;  vice-president  of  the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Sanitary  District,  and  one  of  the  originators  and  officers 
of  the  Cliff -Dwellers  of  Chicago.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  advocates  of  the  Chicago  plan  for  beautifying  the  city,  which 
has  only  recently  received  a  remarkable  impulse  toward  realization. 
In  short,  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  one  of  a  group  of  Chicago  citizens  devoted 
to  the  development  of  her  great  institutions,  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago is  especially  glad  to  have  this  portrait  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  oldest 
friends. 
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THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  CRIMINAL 
CORPORATIONS1 

WHILE  the  suggestion  that  a  law-breaking  corporation  should  be 
imprisoned  may  have  a  somewhat  radical  sound,  it  may,  on  second 
thought,  appear  to  be  more  conservative  than  the  prevailing  cry  of  the 
day  that  negligent  directors  and  dummy  officers  should  pay  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  for  wrong-doing,  conceived  for  the  benefit  of,  and 
worked  out  for  the  profit  of,  stockholders  who  are  not  legally  liable  to 
punishment. 

The  whole  tendency  of  modern  penal  legislation  is  toward  finding 
and  imposing  penalties  which  shall  be  not  merely  deterrent  punishments, 
but  measures  of  reform.  To  subject  a  corporation  to  a  fine  has  proven 
an  ineffective  measure.  The  punishment  of  individual  officers  can 
never  be  effective  or  satisfactory. 

The  imprisonment  of  a  corporation  would  be  accomplished  by  a 
process  similar  to  a  receivership.  On  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
being  pronounced,  the  court  would  place  the  corporation  in  the  hands 
of  those  designated  by  the  statute;  perhaps,  following  the  receivership 
analogy,  persons  chosen  by  the  court  as  fitted  to  manage  the  business 
involved  and  made  officers  of  the  government  for  that  purpose.  Under 
the  control  of  these  receivers,  whom  I  may  designate  marshal  receivers, 
to  distinguish  them  from  civil  receivers,  the  corporate  entity  would  be 
kept  alive  just  as  an  individual  prisoner  is  fed,  given  a  habitation,  and 
permitted  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state.  The  entire  affairs  of  the  corporation  would  be  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  federal  officers;  illegal  contracts,  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law  or  the  interstate  commerce  law,  would  be  exposed  and  could  be 
abrogated;  and,  during  the  term  of  imprisonment,  suited,  not  to  the 
offense,  but  to  the  proper  amount  of  time  necessary  to  reform  a  concern, 
the  entire  organization  could  be  put  on  a  basis  of  healthy  business  so  that 
it  might,  at  the  end,  be  turned  back  to  its  stockholders  as  a  legitimate 
enterprise.  It  may  be  assumed  that  they  would  welcome  it  with  all  the 
joy  with  which  a  family  greets  the  return  of  the  wage-earning  convict. 

1 A  rSsume'  of  suggestions  made  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  during  its  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  anti-Trust  Law, 
December  12,  iqii. 
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To  some  it  may  seem  reasonable  that  a  proportion  of  the  legitimate 
earnings  of  such  a  concern  should  be  returned  to  the  stockholders,  though, 
in  accordance  with  the  treatment  of  individual  convicts,  the  entire 
amount  might  be  appropriated  by  the  state.  To  maintain  stable 
credit,  probably  the  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness  should  be  paid, 
if  earned,  although  the  debtors  of  the  individual  convict  are  not  per- 
mitted to  require  such  payments  of  interest  on  his  loans  from  the  proceeds 
of  his  labor  in  the  penitentiary. 

WHAT  HARM  WOULD  IT  DO? 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  sound  legal  precedents  affecting  this 
consideration,  there  are  no  innocent  stockholders  in  an  illegitimate 
enterprise.  If  a  number  of  persons  combine,  either  to  furnish  services 
or  capital  for  an  illegal  undertaking,  there  are  no  authoritative  precedents 
from  which  they  may  argue  that  a  court  should  not  confiscate  their 
capital.  And  yet  the  imprisonment  urged  is  not  confiscation,  but  merely 
temporary  restraint.  If  one  invests  property  in  a  concern  operating  a 
lottery  or  any  other  gambling  device  prohibited  by  law,  such  property 
is  liable  to  confiscation  on  a  theory  stated  by  Bishop,  the  authority  on 
criminal  law,  as  follows:  "When  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of 
property  passes  into  a  situation  antagonistic  to  the  law,  its  owner  may 
lose  his  ownership  in  it,  whether  personally  guilty  of  crime  or  not, 
because  the  thing  has  offended." 

There  are  no  innocent  stockholders  in  the  great  enterprises  at  present 
being  subjected  to  dissolution,  or  whose  dissolution  is  being  demanded  by 
the  government.  Every  adult  person  able  to  read,  who  has  invested  in 
the  stock  of  such  corporations,  invested  on  the  assumption  that  he  or 
she  was  ready  and  willing  to  promote  and  share  in  the  profits  of  an 
enterprise  of  doubtful  legality.  If  a  man  invests  money  in  an  apparently 
legal  enterprise  and  discovers  that  he  is  thereby  assisting  in  violating 
the  law,  he  has  the  alternative  of  accepting  his  responsibility  as  a  stock- 
holder and  demanding  lawful  management,  or  he  can  put  his  shares  up 
for  sale  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  assume  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  the 
situation.  It  seems  that  such  a  responsibility  upon  the  stockholder  might 
have  a  healthy  effect  upon  the  stock  market  in  making  law-abiding,  as 
well  as  profit  producing,  management  a  factor  in  determining  the  market 
price  of  stocks. 

The  investor-stockholder  is  interested  in  having  all  business  law- 
abiding,  in  relieving  it  from  fears  of  disturbance  through  political 
attack  from  the  outside,  or  treachery  and  graft  from  within,  and  the 
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experienced  investor-stockholder  knows  that  the  officer  who  is  willing 
to  violate  his  obligations  to  the  government  is  usually  not  particularly- 
sensitive  to  his  obligations  to  his  stockholders. 

WHAT   GOOD  WOULD  IT  DO? 

There  is  a  great  clamor  for  publicity  in  corporate  affairs,  yet  anyone 
concerned  with  business  must  feel  that  a  reasonable  privacy  is  essential 
to  the  profitable  conduct  of  private  enterprise.  But,  should  a  corpora- 
tion offend  against  the  law,  the  public  should  have  the  right  to  complete 
knowledge  of  the  corporation's  actions  and  organization,  first,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  public,  and,  second,  as  a  penalty  for  the  failure  of 
the  corporation  to  live  up  to  its  obligations. 

Where  a  corporation  should  be  found  guilty  of  monopolizing  more 
than  its  legitimate  share  of  trade,  the  marshal  receivers  in  control  of  the 
imprisoned  organization  could  work  out,  during  the  term  of  the  imprison- 
ment, the  manner  of  reducing  its  trade  control  within  legal  limits,  carry 
out  the  project,  and  return  the  redeemed  corporation  to  its  stockholders 
as  a  useful  (though  artificial)  member  of  the  community. 

Lastly,  one  general  statement  should  be  made:  Since  we  have, 
in  our  modern  life,  artificial  persons  created  by  the  state;  endowed, 
within  physical  limits,  with  all  the  powers  of  natural  persons,  and 
having,  as  a  fundamental  idea  of  their  creation,  less  responsibility, 
should  it  not  be  the  effort  of  all  legislation  dealing  with  corporations 
to  place  them  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  plane  of  equal  responsibility 
with  individuals,  subject  to  similar  legal  restraints  and  punishments  ? 

So  long  as  we  permit  at  large  in  the  community,  artificial  persons, 
through  which  real  persons  will  work  out  criminal  acts,  and  permit 
our  hands  to  be  tied  by  ancient  decisions  and  wornout  reasoning,  admit- 
ting our  inability  to  confine  these  Frankensteins,  as  we  would  confine 
human  criminals,  we  shall  have  a  constant,  unsolved  problem  on  our 
hands.  Provision  for  the  criminal  receivership,  suggested  as  a  method  of 
confinement,  would  only  affect  one  phase  of  that  problem.  But  it  may 
be  urged,  logically,  that  a  long  step  would  be  taken  toward  its  final 
solution  in  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  would  provide  adequate 
punishment  for  the  corporate  felon — the  imprisonment  of  the  criminal 
corporation  itself. 

Donald  R.  Richberg,  '01 


AVAILABILITY  OF  UNDERGRADUATE 

MEN  FOR  INTERCOLLEGIATE 

ATHLETICS 

IT  has  been  generally  known  for  years  that  the  Department  of  Physi- 
cal Culture  and  Athletics  of  the  University  of  Chicago  labors 
under  a  very  definite  handicap  because  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
men  are  available  for  intercollegiate  teams.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  anyone  interested  in  University  athletics  realizes  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  numbers  at  Chicago  and  at  the  neighboring  institutions 
with  whom  Chicago  competes  is  so  great  as  a  careful  inquiry  shows  it  to 
be.  The  following  figures  giving  the  maximum  number  of  students 
available  for  intercollegiate  competition  at  Chicago  during  the  year 
1909-10  were  collected  for  another  purpose,  but  the  number  unexpectedly 
proved  so  small  that  the  idea  of  comparing  it  with  the  number  of  students 
available  for  intercollegiate  teams  in  some  of  the  neighboring  institu- 
tions suggested  itself  at  once. 

The  search  for  material  for  this  purpose  disclosed  a  wide  variation  in 
the  forms  in  which  records  of  attendance  in  the  different  institutions 
are  kept.  It  was  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  secure  from  the  annual 
catalogues  or  from  the  registrars  exact  figures  of  the  attendance  of 
men  divided  into  the  various  classes.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  there  are  minor  mistakes  in  the  figures  for  some  of  the  institutions 
represented  in  the  table,  caused  by  the  necessity  for  estimating  the 
proportion  of  Freshmen  in  the  student  body.  Figures  were  obtained 
from  the  catalogues  of  Northwestern  University,  Purdue  University, 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and,  when  necessary,  by  actual  count  of  the  men 
in  the  various  groups.  These,  supplemented  by  information  given  by 
the  respective  registrars,  show  as  follows  (see  next  page). 

The  Chicago  figures  permit  analysis  by  quarters  and  show  the  effect 
on  the  attendance  of  dropping  students  for  poor  work  at  the  end  of  the 
various  quarters  during  the  year. 

This  table  of  comparisons  gains  added  significance  when  we  consider 
that  Chicago  maintains  intercollegiate  teams  in  swimming,  cross-country 
running,  gymnastics,  fencing,  wrestling,  tennis,  and  soccer  football,  in 
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University 

Total  Undergradu- 
ate Men 

Freshmen 

Number  Available 

for  Intercollegiate 

Competition 

Northwestern 

394 
1,630 
2,100 

2,497 

736 
668 
632 

149 

483 
1,002  (est.) 

1,084 
(260  special) 

306 
294 
293 

245 
1,147 

Purdue 

Minnesota 

1,198 

Wisconsin 

1,312 

Illinois 

1,413 

430 
394 
339 

Chicago: 
Autumn,  1909 

Winter,    1910 

Spring,     iqio 

The  Northwestern  figures  are  for  the  Evanston  department  only,  and  do  not  include  the  men  in  the 
city  departments  who  are  available  for  intercollegiate  teams.  Complete  statistics  on  this  point  could  not 
be  procured. 

The  Minnesota  records  did  not  differentiate  between  Freshmen  and  upper-classmen,  so  an  estimate 
was  made  allowing  43  per  cent  for  Freshmen  and  special  students.  This  figure  was  based  upon  the  highest 
actual  percentage  at  other  colleges,  which  varied  from  30  per  cent  at  Purdue  to  43  per  cent  at  Illinois 
and  Chicago. 

The  Wisconsin  figures  were  secured  by  an  actual  count  of  the  names  of  male  students  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science,  the  Engineering  School,  and  the  "Long 
Course "  in  Agriculture,  and  of  the  second  and  third  years  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

addition  to  football,  baseball,  track,  and  basket-ball.  It  is  of  further 
interest  to  note  that  the  total  membership  of  these  teams  during  the 
year  1909-10  was  108,  comprising  81  different  individuals.  Fifty-nine 
of  these  men  took  part  in  only  one  branch  of  athletics,  eighteen  competed 
in  two  branches,  three  in  three  branches,  and  one  in  four  branches  of 
athletics.  That  is  to  say,  18.84  Per  cent  of  the  largest  number  of 
students  available  in  any  one  quarter  for  intercollegiate  athletic  competi- 
tion actually  represented  the  University  in  intercollegiate  athletics  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  above  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
University  athletic  authorities  are  laboring.  They  show  also  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  search  for  material  is  carried  on  in  the 
University,  and  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  which  has  enabled 
the  Chicago  teams  to  make  their  highly  creditable  record. 

Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  '96 


"SUMMER  BASEBALL" 

THE  Intercollegiate  Conference  is  now  considering  a  very  radical 
change  in  its  rules  of  eligibility,  namely,  that  which  will  permit 
members  of  baseball  teams  to  play  professional  baseball  during  summer 
vacations  without  disqualifying  themselves  for  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion. A  strong  feeling  on  my  part  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion and  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  alumni  is  my 
excuse  for  this  communication. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  Conference  Organization  are  the  regulation 
of  intercollegiate  athletic  competition,  the  maintenance  of  athletic 
ideals,  and,  whenever  possible,  progress  toward  the  realization  of  these 
ideals.  Most  of  us  believe  that  intercollegiate  athletics  must  be  based 
on  some  ideal  other  than  commercialism,  if  they  are  to  endure.  There 
are  two  arguments  chiefly  used  by  those  who  favor  the  proposed  change: 

First,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  deprive  a  man  who  needs  the  money  of 
the  opportunity  to  earn  part  of  the  expense  of  his  college  course  by 
playing  professional  baseball  in  vacation  time.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive  him  of  this  opportunity,  but 
he  is  not  at  present  so  deprived,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  he  should 
be.  If  he  needs  the  money  and  can  best  make  it  in  that  way,  by  all 
means  let  him  play.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  retain  his 
eligibility  for  intercollegiate  competition. 

The  second  argument,  and  that  used  most  strongly,  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  men  from  playing  professional  baseball  and  subsequent 
perjury  in  declaring  themselves  eligible  for  competition  under  the  present 
rules.  It  is  said  even  that  the  present  rules  are  an  invitation  to  perjury 
which  proves  too  strong  for  the  men  themselves  and  which  results  in  a 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  universities — a  pitiable  confession 
for  a  great  university  to  make  and  a  serious  situation  indeed  if  it  were 
true.  Following  such  a  line  of  reasoning  one  would  ask  if  the  statute 
against  larceny  should  not  be  annulled  because  theft  persists  in  spite 
of  the  marked  disapproval  of  society  and  a  determined  effort  to  prevent  it. 

There  is  also  a  condition  which  has  perhaps  in  some  quarters  more 
force  than  an  argument,  and  that  is  that  a  recent  investigation  has 
revealed  facts  which  disqualify  a  very  large  proportion  of  eligible  men 
on  account  of  participation  in  professional  baseball  in  violation  of  the 
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present  rule.  Most  of  us  believe  that  a  rule  against  summer  baseball 
can  be  enforced  if  it  is  backed  up  by  university  spirit  and  the  sincere 
support  of  the  whole  university — by  the  students  as  well  as  the  university 
itself.  That  conditions  are  bad  in  some  cases  is  an  argument  for  the 
present  rule  rather  than  against  it.  If  we  begin  to  take  our  rules  from 
the  basis  of  ideals  and  progress  and  fit  them  to  conditions  we  admit 
to  be  bad,  as  the  Irishman  says,  "  Where  shall  we  be  when  we  get  there  ?  " 

The  question  is  not,  what  must  we  do  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  bad  conditions,  but  what  should  we  do  to  correct  these  conditions  ? 
Where  may  we  look  for  ideals  of  athletic  competition,  if  not  to  our 
universities?  Have  universities  no  responsibility  for  the  conduct  and 
associations  of  their  students?  They  certainly  have  in  so  far  as  such 
control  may  be  properly  exercised.  No  one  seriously  denies  that  playing 
professional  baseball  and  the  associations  which  go  with  it  exercise  a 
bad  influence  on  a  college  student,  however  harmless  they  may  be  in 
later  life.  This  being  so,  how  is  the  university  to  show  its  disapproval 
of  such  a  course  ?  There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  by  barring  pro- 
fessionals from  the  university  teams.  The  men  cannot  be  prevented  from 
earning  a  living  in  any  honest  way  that  is  necessary,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be;  but  shall  the  necessity  of  a  few  individuals  be  permitted  to 
bring  about  an  extinction  of  amateur  ideals  and  an  effacement  of  that 
responsibility  for  reasonable  guardianship  of  its  students  of  which  no 
university  may  honorably  divest  itself  ? 

It  should  be  said  too,  that  if  professionalism  is  permitted  in  baseball, 
by  all  the  arguments  used  it  should  be  permitted  in  track  athletics  and 
football,  and  with  this  principle  logically  extended,  should  we  not  have 
an  admirable  condition  of  affairs?  A  tour  of  the  whole  Chicago  team 
(all  as  individuals  playing  professional  summer  baseball  under  the 
proposed  rule)  would  be  a  pleasing  spectacle.  Of  course,  this  is  an 
extreme  instance,  but  it  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  proposed 
change  tends.  Let  us  hope  the  universities  of  the  Conference  upon 
consideration  will  realize  their  responsibilities  and  refuse  to  take  this 
step  backward. 

William  Scott  Bond,  '97 


ABBE  KLEIN  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY 

ON  opening  Abbe  Felix  Klein's  new  book,  America  of  Tomorrow, 
one  finds  the  frontispiece  a  picture  of  the  Abbe  at  the  door  of 
Mandel  Hall,  the  Introduction  written,  at  the  Abbe's  request  by  Profes- 
sor Charles  R.  Henderson,  and  a  whole  chapter  devoted  to  the  University 
of  Chicago,  including  the  Daily  Maroon  and  the  Delta  U  dog.  Much  of 
this  chapter  is  statistical  and  historical,  but  two  or  three  personal  experi- 
ences at  the  University  are  reported,  with  all  the  geniality  and  candor 
familiar  to  readers  of  In  the  Land  of  the  Strenuous  Life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Abbe  Klein  visited  Chicago  in  1907 
he  officiated  at  Mandel  Hall  as  University  preacher,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  how  the  occasion  impressed  the  visitor  himself: 

On  Sunday  at  eleven  o'clock,  preceded  by  choristers  in  cap  and  gown,  we,  Father 
O'Callaghan  and  I,  in  our  soutanes  and  birettas,  proceeded  up  the  immense  nave  of 
Mandel  Hall,  where  was  gathered  a  crowd  of  two  thousand  persons,  sympathetic  and 
a  little  curious,  probably  one-third  of  them  Catholics  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
Protestants.  The  procession  having  arrived  at  the  chancel,  hymns  and  Psalms, 
given  out  by  the  Superior  of  the  Paulists  (Father  O'Callaghan),  were  sung.  After- 
wards, he  spoke  a  few  words  to  bring  out  the  touching  character  of  the  meeting,  and 
he  read  in  a  penetrating  tone  of  voice  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  St.  John:  "That  they 
all  may  be  one;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee."  ....  Father  O'Callaghan 
added,  translating  the  common  emotion,  "0  Lord,  let  us  never  hate  one  another -in  thy 
Holy  Name."  .... 

I  had  taken  as  a  subject  the  Common  Creed  of  Christendom,  that  is  to  say  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  kept  in  the  same  terms  by  Catholics  and  the  various  branches  of 
Protestantism.  After  having  clearly  declared  "that  the  friendship  attested  by  this 
meeting  rested  on  no  misunderstanding,  that  there  was  no  question  of  not  realizing 
our  too  real  difference  (notably  concerning  religious  authority) ,"  I  recalled  the  fact 
that  we  all,  as  Christians,  held  in  common  the  respect  of  the  same  holy  books,  the  same 
moral  teaching  (that  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  Gospels),  and,  above  all,  the  same 
formula  of  faith,  the  Common  Creed  of  Christendom.  I  tried  to  set  forth  the  glorious 
path  of  this  symbol  of  the  Apostles  through  all  the  ages,  from  the  times  of  the  cata- 
combs, the  conversion  of  Roman  emperors  and  barbarian  hordes,  from  St.  Irenaeus 
and  Tertullian  down  to  our  own  days.  And  I  added:  "At  the  Cape,  at  Melbourne,  at 
New  York  the  Creed  of  the  martyrs  of  Rome  and  Antioch  and  Lyons  is  being  recited; 
and  today  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  comes  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the  banks  of 
Lake  Michigan,  from  ancient  Lutetia  to  young  Chicago,  to  glorify  the  same  symbol 
of  the  Apostles  before  Christians,  for  the  most  part  separated  from  him  on  many 
points,  but  happy  to  repeat  with  him,  or  rather,  with  the  chosen  of  humanity:  I 
believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord."  .... 
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Speaking  of  the  Department  of  Ecclesiastical  Sociology,  Abbe"  Klein 
remarks: 

The  professor  and  director  of  this  department  is  Mr.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  whose 
^veStigations  in  Europe,  as  well  as  his  publications,  notably  that  on  the  Social  Spirit 
in  America,  have  earned  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  I  would  not  risk  wounding 
his  modesty  by  again  naming  him  apart  from  his  colleagues,  had  he  not  left  in  Germany, 
London,  and  Paris  many  precious  friendships,  and  shown  to  what  a  degree  of  moral 
and  intellectual  supremacy  these  Americans  can  arrive,  whom  we  look  upon  as  educated 
barbarians 

About  student  life  he  says : 

What  struck  me  as  being  quite  characteristic  is  the  way  in  which  the  life  of  the 
students  is- laid  out  so  that  they  should  feel  constantly  responsible  for  themselves  and 

at  the  same  time  run  no  risk  of  isolation I  was  invited  to  Beecher  House  by 

the  directress,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace,  an  amiable  and  learned  pupil  in  Romance 
philology  of  my  friend  the  Abb6  Rousselot.  There  were  thirty  girls  there,  and  house 
and  hostesses,  meals  and  conversation,  all  breathed  distinction,  simplicity,  and  an 
unstudied  and  carefree  cordiality 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  invited  to  the  Delta  Upsilons',  thanks  to  my  young 
friend  Harvey  B.  Fuller,  one  of  the  members,  the  very  man  who  had  piloted  me  from 

Jamestown  to  Chautauqua,  and  a  typical  Chicago  student I  do  not  remember 

what  we  had  to  eat,  but  I  know  everyone  drank  water,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal 
only,  the  darkey  offered  us  our  choice  between  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  glass  of  milk. 
After  luncheon  we  went  into  the  sitting-room  and  listened  to  some  amusing  songs, 
until  I  asked  for  the  college  hymn,  when  they  all  rose  and  gravely  chanted : 
"Tonight  we  gladly  sing  the  praise 
Of  Her  who  owns  us  as  her  sons " 

They  finished  the  third  stanza,  and  I  felt  quite  moved  by  these  solemn,  almost 
religious,  accents,  when  suddenly  they  let  out  an  unearthly,  savage  yell:  "Chicago! 
Chicago !  Chicago-go ! "  And  I  saw  Mick  the  dog,  who  had  been  very  quiet  during  the 
hymn,  begin  to  frisk  about  and  howl  scarcely  less  humanly  than  the  others: 
"Chicago-go!" 

In  reporting  his  impressions  of  the  University  he  does  not  neglect 
the  Daily  Maroon: 

With  so  many  elements  of  personal  life  and  initiative,  the  Chicago  students  cannot 
fail  to  have  their  own  press;  and  indeed  they  edit  and  publish  a  paper,  the  Daily 
Maroon,  whose  four  bright  and  sprightly  pages  give  an  agreeable  medley  of  scholastic 
information,  humorous  articles,  advertisements,  accounts  of  the  courses,  sporting 
news,  plans  for  holiday  trips,  and  serious  descriptions  of  settlement  or  other  social 
work 

Money  [Abbe  Klein  concludes]  can  no  more  buy  knowledge  than  it  can  buy  happi- 
ness; but  if  it  is  true,  as  is  generally  conceded,  that  it  can  greatly  contribute  to  happi- 
ness, how  much  more  can  it  contribute  to  knowledge,  when,  as  here,  it  is  generously, 
loyally,  and  without  stint  or  conditions  applied  toward  the  advancement  of  learning! 

Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  '97 
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College  Alumni  Association  Executive 
Committee  Meeting. — Plans  for  a  meeting 
of  the  College  Alumni  Association  on  the 
campus  at  the  June,  191 2,  Convocation 
were  discussed  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  that  organi- 
zation on  Thursday,  November  23,  in  the 
secretary's  office  in  Ellis  Hall.  It  was  re- 
ported at  the  meeting  that  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  among  the  members  in 
favor  of  an  annual  gathering  which 
both  men  and  women  graduates  of  the 
University  may  attend.  Miss  Marie 
Ortmayer,  '06,  was  named  as  a  committee 
of  one  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
Chicago  Alumnae  Club  and  to  communi- 
cate the  wishes  of  the  alumnae  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  January.  The  plan  regarded  with 
most  favor  contemplates  separate  dinners 
for  the  men  and  the  women,  followed  by 
a  joint  vaudeville  and  dance.  The 
annual  reunion  of  the  association  was  not 
held  last  June  on  account  of  the  men's 
home-coming.  Charles  S.  Winston,  '96, 
president  of  the  association  presided. 
Roy  Baldridge  attended  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  class  of  191 1. 


Alumni  Council — December  Meeting. 
— New  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Magazine  among 
the  alumni  were  adopted  by  the  Alumni 
Council  at  its  December  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  December  12,  in  the  secre- 
tary's office  in  Ellis  Hall.  Two  special 
campaigns  were  decided  on,  to  be  made 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  Association  of 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  the  Law 
School  Association,  while  letters  will  be 
sent  to  the  baccalaureate  alumni  in 
general. 

The  Council  has  placed  on  the  table 
two  motions  to  amend  its  by-laws,  which 
are  to  be  voted  on  at  the  meeting  in 
January.  The  first  allows  both  chair- 
men and  members  of  the  Council  com- 
mittees to  be  selected  from  outside  the 
Council.  The  present  by-law  stipulates 
that  chairmen  of  the  committees  must 


be  members  of  the  Council.  The  second 
amendment  proposes  to  substitute  the 
October  meeting  as  the  date  for  the 
annual  election  of  officers,  in  place  of  a 
meeting  in  June.  The  June  meeting  has 
been  found  impracticable. 

The  Council  discussed  without  taking 
action  a  plan  to  give  the  two  alumni  clubs 
of  Chicago  two  delegates  each  in  the 
Council  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  delegates  from  the  associations. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposal  is 
that  the  clubs  now  constitute  the  most 
important  alumni  activity  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  while  neither  is  as  large  as 
one  of  the  alumni  associations,  they  are 
considerably  more  effective  as  organi- 
zations. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  also  to 
interest  the  clubs  in  the  larger  alumni 
work,  in  which  they  have  taken  no 
interest. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  treas- 
urer, Rudolph  E.  Schreiber,  '06,  who 
announced  that  he  had  a  little  over  $28 
on  hand;  and  from  William  J.  McDowell, 
'03,  of  the  Committee  on  Alumni  Clubs, 
and  the  secretary.  The  latter  reported 
the  formation  of  an  alumni  club  among 
the  graduates  of  the  University  at 
Harvard  University  and  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  Springfield,  Mass.;  as  well  as 
the  appointment  of  a  temporary  com- 
mittee in  Omaha,  looking  forward  to 
the  organization  of  the  Omaha  club. 
Joy  Clark,  '10,  Frederick  Baird,  '08, 
and  Wilson  A.  Austin,  '08,  are  among 
the  alumni  actively  interested  in  the 
Omaha  club.  Definite  arrangements  for 
the  dinner  of  the  Eastern  Alumni  Club 
in  New  York  City  on  January  27,  1912, 
have  been  concluded.  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  will  be  the  guest.  On 
account  of  his  southern  trip  President 
Judson  will  be  unable  to  attend  the 
dinners  planned  for  Pittsburgh,  Washing- 
ton, and  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  probable 
that  another  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  sent. 

Charles  S.  Winston,  '96,  chairman  of 
the  Council,  presided  at  the  meeting. 
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Report  on  the  Home-coming. — William 
Scott  Bond,  treasurer  of  the  Home-Coming 
Committee  which  had  charge  of  the  events 
of  June  17,  1911,  has  made  the  following 
report : 

Cr. 
Total  receipts  from  con- 
tributions   $1,422.60 

Dr. 
Expenditures 

Fireworks $  500.00 

Dinner  at  Commons .  2  7  5 .  00 

Music  and  badges ...  46 .  50 
Postage,  printing, 

wages 468 .  s  1 

Miscellaneous 55 .50 

$1,345-51 
Balance  on  hand  in 
bank 77.  og 

$1,422.60 

The  Alumni  Council  has  recommended 
to  the  committee  that  the  amount  on 
hand  be  turned  over  to  the  Chicago 
Alumni  Club,  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the 
treasury  of  that  organization. 


The  Harvard  Club. — University  of  Chi- 
cago alumni  and  former  students  in  Har- 
vard University  formed  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Chicago  Alumni,  November  10,  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  meeting  was  held  in  a  restau- 
rant. Gilbert  A.  Bliss,  '97,  presided. 
The  Chicago  football  victories  were  cele- 
brated and  all  Chicago  songs  were  sung 
under  the  leadership  of  Vallee  Appel,  'n, 
with  "Billy"  Merrill,  ex-'i2,  at  the 
piano.  The  following  officers  were 
chosen: 

President — Calvin  O.  Smith,  '11.  ' 

Vice-President — William  Merrill,  ex-' 12. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Paul  D.  Karsten, 
ex-' 13. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  Vallee 
Appel,  'n;  Gilbert  A.  Bliss,  '97;"  Harold 
Bruning,  Robert  Burke,  Emmet  Beach, 
ex-'i2;  Paul  Harper, '08;  Gardner  Hale, 
Tyler  Henshaw,  'n;  Paul  Karsten,  ex-'  13 ; 
J.  Arthur  Miller,  William  Merrill,  ex-'i2; 
Yet  C.  Owyang,  ex-'io;  Norman  Parker, 
Leslie  Parker,  Elliot  Smith,  ex-'i2;  Calvin 
O.  Smith,  'n;  and  Wayne  Wellman,  ex- 
'14.  

The  Rocky  Mountain  Alumni  Club. 
— The  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Alumni  Club  was  held  Novem- 
ber 28,  in  the  Albany  at  Denver,  Colo. 
Wardner  Williams,  ex,  presided,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Alice  M.  Kracko- 
wizer,  '06,  who  spoke  on  "An  Alumna's 


Thanksgiving";  Milton  C.  Potter,  Ph.M. 
'05,  on  "Mother";  Harry  E.  Purinton, 
D.B.,  '97,  on  "The  Scholar,  a  Good  Citi- 
zen"; and  Cora  D.  Cowperthwaite,  '08, 
on  "The  Poor  Tortured  Woman  Ques- 
tion." Various  members  of  the  club 
contributed  informal  reminiscences  of  Chi- 
cago life.  The  menu  and  program  con- 
tained a  reproduction  of  the  drawing  by 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  appearing  on 
the  front  cover  of  the  Magazine. 


News  from  the  Classes. — 
1880 

Ernest  W.  Clement  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  First  College,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

1897 

Grace  Darling,  Ph.M.,  '02,  lectured 
on  "Practical  Work  Done"  before  the 
civics  committee  of  the  Woodlawn 
Women's  Club  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  28.  Miss  Darling,  who  is 
engaged  in  sociological  work,  has  been 
for  some  time  head  of  the  South  End 
Center  in  South  Chicago. 

1899 

Morton  A.  Mergentheim,  A.M.,  '01, 
has  been  appointed  chief  assistant  city 
attorney  of  Chicago  by  Mayor  Carter  H. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Mergentheim  took  his 
law  degree  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity in  1903,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  the  same  year.  In  the  following 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  law 
firms  of  Moran,  Mayer  and  Mayer; 
Eugene  E.  Prussing;  and  Sigmund 
Zeisler,  of  whom  he  became  a  partner. 
Since  1908  he  has  been  practicing  law 
alone.  Mr.  Mergentheim  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  a  professor  at  the 
John  Marshall  Law  School. 

Norman  K.  Anderson,  who  took  his 
law  degree  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901, 
is  one  of  the  younger  men  of  note  at  the 
bar  of  Cook  County.  Mr  Anderson  is 
a  son  of  Galusha  Anderson,  president- 
emeritus  of  the  old  University  of  Chicago. 

Ernest  A.  Scrogin  spoke  on  "Anti- 
Saloon  Work"  before  the  Men's  Class  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  on  Sun- 
day, December  17.  Mr.  Scrogin  is 
state  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Illinois. 

1900 

Harry  N.  Gottlieb  ran  for  mayor  at 
the  recent  election  in  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
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but  was  defeated.  He  was  successful, 
however,  in  securing  for  the  city  a  com- 
mission form  of  government. 

Florence  Parker,  residing  in  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  delivered  two  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Winona  Bible  Circle  in 
that  city  on  December  10  and  n.  In 
the  first  lecture  she  described  Palestine 
as  she  saw  it,  and  her  second  talk  con- 
cerned certain  new  phases  of  religious 
education. 

1 901 

Harry  O.  Gillett  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Conference  on  Summer 
Outings  and  Boys'  Camps,  held  at  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Centre  on  December  6. 
His  subject  was  "Outings  for  Older 
Boys." 

1902 

Professor  George  E.  Myers  has  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  the  McKinley 
Manual  Training  School,  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  become  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.  Pro- 
fessor Myers  received  his  Doctor's 
degree  in  1906  from  Clark  University, 
and  was  for  some  time  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Colorado  Springs. 

David  A.  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Robert- 
son sailed  Saturday,  December  9,  for 
Spain,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter. 

1904 

Hayward  D.  Warner,  assayer  and 
chemist,  announces  the  new  location  of 
his  offices  at  924,  Eighteenth  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Mrs.  Maude  M.  Greene,  Ph.B.;  Ed.B., 
resides  at  2121  Washington  St.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Katherine  Stilwell  spoke  at  an  educa- 
tional symposium  before  the  Engle- 
wood  Woman's  Club  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  20. 

1905 

Grace  E.  Trumbull  may  be  addressed 
at  737  Ashbury  St.,  San  Francisco. 
1907 

Pauline  R.  Horn  is  teaching  at  Des- 
plaines,  her  home  address  being  141 2 
East  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

Myrtle  Judson  lives  at  5328  Jackson 
Ave. 

Carl  L.  Rahn  has  succeeded  Rowland 
Haynes  as  instructor  in  the  department 
of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Following  his  graduation  from  the 
University,  Mr.  Rahn  pursued  graduate 
work  at  Harvard  University  and  the 
University     of     Bonn,     Germany.    At 


the  latter  institution  he  studied  under 
the  noted  German  psychologist  Professor 
Oswald  Kuelpe.  Mr.  Rahn  is  at  pres- 
ent preparing  a  book,  intended  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
American  and  European  psychologists. 
He  has  taught  at  the  Universities  of 
Colorado   and   Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Ozra  Z.  Gould,  nee  Evelyn  S. 
Cornelius,  formerly  at  Seoul,  Korea,  is 
now  located  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

George  M.  Calhoun,  Ph.D.,  'n,  has 
been  newly  appointed  instructor  in  Greek 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
1909 

Charles  Strull,  J.D.,  '10,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Federation  of  Charities 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  offices  at  531 
South  First  St. 

Mary  Stickney  Allen  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Helen  Butler  resides  at  114  Buell  Ave., 
Joliet,  111. 

1910 

Nova  J.  Beal  teaches  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish in  the  Washington  Union  High 
School,   at  Oleander,   Cal. 

Nels  M.  Hokanson,  director  of  Arden 
Shore  Camp,  spoke  on  "Benefits  of  Large 
and  Small  Camps"  at  the  Conference  of 
Summer  Outings  and  Boys'  Camps,  held  at 
Abraham  Lincoln  Centre  on  December  6. 

1911 

Edison  E.  Oberholtzer,  formerly  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  at  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  has  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Clinton,  Ind.  schools. 

Myra  Reed,  editor  of  the  Piano 
Magazine,  lives  at  6338  Kimbark  Ave. 

Cyrus  L.  Baldridge,  with  the  Jahn  and 
Oilier  Company,  recently  gave  a  chalk 
talk  before  the  people  of  his  home  town 
at  Kewanee,  111. 

Conrado  Benitez,  A.M.,  '12,  is  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  under  the 
Philippine  government  service.  He  may 
be  reached  at  430  General  Solano,  Manila, 
P.I. 

1912 

Edward  Hall  is  affiliated  with  the 
Employer's  Liability  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion of  London  in  the  Chicago  office. 


Marriages. — 

'98.  Henrietta  Isman  Goodrich, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Miller  Good- 
rich, and  Bernard  Joseph  Rothwell,  on 
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Tuesday,  November  28,  at  the  Church  of 
Mary  Immaculate  of  Lourdes,  Newton, 
Upper  Falls,  Mass.  After  March  1, 1912, 
the  couple  will  be  at  home  at  "Sunny- 
side,"  North  Hill,  Needham,  Mass. 

'99.  Dr.  Ralph  C.  Hamill  and  Mar- 
garet Hunt,  daughter  of  Mrs.  James  A. 
Hunt  of  Winnetka,  111.,  on  August  30. 
Dr.  Hamill  is  assistant  to  Dr.  Hugh 
Patrick,  specialist  in  nervous  diseases. 

'05.  Edna  Lisle  Martin  and  Thomas 
D.  Coppuck  on  June  1  at  Ogden,  Utah. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coppuck  are  at  present 
located  at  La  Sorbonne,  Paris,  where 
they  are  studying,  but  after  191 2  will 
return  to  the  United  States,  to  reside 
in  California. 

'05.  James  Ray  Ozanne  and  Carry 
Mae  Nusbaum,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Nusbaum  of  Middlebury,  Ind.,  in  the 
St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  of  Middle- 
bury.  The  bride  is  a  graduate  of  North- 
western University.  Albert  Balch  Hough- 
ton, '07,  J.D.  '09,  served  as  best  man. 
The  couple  are  living  at  2637  Stewart 
Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

'07.  Walter  Taylor,  ex,  and  Marjorie 
Wells,  ex-'io,  on  October  21.  Miss 
Wells  is  a  member  of  Mortar  Board,  and 
Mr.  Wells  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
fraternity. 

'08.  Florence  A.  Trumbull,  ex,  and 
Clarence  Clayes  Talcott,  on  March  22, 


191 1,  at  Van  Vleck,  Texas.  They  live 
on  Phi  Pi  Ranch  near  Van  Vleck. 

'09.  Ruby  Ellen  Woods,  niece  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Whitman  of  Belvidere, 
111.,  and  Clarence  Floss  Williams  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  Whitman  resi- 
dence on  the  afternoon  of  September 
5.  Mr.  Williams  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

'09.  Raymond  L.  Quigley,  ex,  of 
Princeton,  111.,  and  Lou  Mildred  Lawler, 
on  Tuesday,  August  22,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  in  Rushville,  111.  Mr.  Quigley 
was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  track 
team,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been 
acting  as  athletic  coach  and  English 
instructor  in  the  high  school  at  Aber- 
deen, S.D. 

'io.  Cole  Yates  Rowe  and  Louise 
Osborn,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Harrison  Osborn  of  "The  Paddington," 
660  Graceland  Ave.  Mr.  Rowe  is 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business. 
Following  an  eastern  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rowe  will  be  at  home  after  February  1 
at  the  Virginia  Hotel. 

'12.  Edward  H.  Krell,  ex,  and  Gail 
Postlewaite,  both  of  Rock  Island,  111. 
Mr.  Krell  is  connected  with  the  Tri- 
State  Oil  Company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krell 
reside  at  2225  Seventh  Ave.,  Rock 
Island. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


It  will  be  pleasing  to  members  of  the 
Doctors'  Association  to  know  that 
under  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Uni- 
versity Magazine  ample  space  will  be 
given  to  alumni  news,  and  the  Doctors' 
Association  will  be  accorded  its  full 
share.  The  Secretary  hereby  requests 
the  co-operation  of  all  members  in  col- 
lecting news  items.  It  is  especially 
desired  that  all  changes  of  address, 
promotions,  important  publications,  elec- 
tions to  scientific  societies,  etc.,  should 
be  reported  promptly. 

The  total  number  of  Doctors,  including 
those  who  received  their  degrees  at  the 
Autumn  Convocation,  1910  is  now  660. 
Of  this  number  16  are  deceased.  The 
group  circulars  now  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity contain  complete  lists  of  the 
Doctors  by  departments  together,  with 
the  titles  of  their  theses  and  their  latest 
addresses.  These  circulars  may  be  had 
upon    application.    In    this    way    each 


member  may  keep  informed  as  to  the  new 
Doctors  in  his  department  and  with  the 
changes  taking  place  from  year  to  year. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  members  to  see  how  our  University, 
still  young  in  fact  as  well  as  in  compari- 
son with  most  of  the  institutions  of  this 
class,  takes  a  leading  position  in  the  out- 
put of  Doctors.  The  following  data 
are  taken  from  the  annual  r£sum6 
printed  in  Science  for  August  18,  1911. 
This  report  contains  comparative  tables 
showing  the  average  numbers  of  doc- 
torates in  all  subjects  for  each  of  44 
universities  for  the  ten  years,  1898-1907, 
the  total  number  for  the  fourteen  years, 
1898-1911,  the  actual  number  for  each 
of  the  years,  1908,  1909,  1910,  191 1, 
together  with  the  corresponding  data 
for  doctorates  in  the  sciences  including 
mathematics. 

The  universities  which  have  conferred 
more    than    100  doctorates  during   the 
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last  fourteen  years  are:  Columbia  555, 
Chicago  545,  Harvard  495,  Yale  452, 
Johns  Hopkins  411,  Pennsylvania  341, 
Cornell  306,  Wisconsin  152,  Clark  137, 
and  New  York  123.  Those  showing  an 
average  of  more  than  10  during  the  ten 
years  1898-1907  are:  Chicago  35.6, 
Harvard  33 . 8,  Columbia  32 . 2,  Yale  31.8, 
Johns  Hopkins  30.5,  Pennsylvania  22.5, 
and  Cornell  18. 1.  Those  conferring 
more  than  20  doctorates  in  191 1  are: 
Columbia  75,  Chicago  55,  Harvard  42, 
Cornell  34,  Yale  31,  Pennsylvania  29, 
Johns  Hopkins  28. 

In  the  sciences  the  institutions  con- 
ferring a  total  of  more  than  100  doctor- 
ates in  the  last  fourteen  years  are: 
Chicago  280,  Johns  Hopkins  239,  Co- 
lumbia 218,  Harvard  198,  Cornell  197, 
Yale  194,  Pennsylvania  143,  and  Clark 
126.  Those  having  an  average  of  more 
than  10  during  the  ten  years  1898-1907 
are:  Johns  Hopkins  16.8,  Chicago  16.4, 
Harvard  14 . 1 ,  Columbia  13.4,  Yale  12.4, 
and  Cornell  10.4.  Those  conferring  10 
or  more  doctorates  in  the  sciences  in  19  n 
are:  Chicago  35,  Columbia  29,  Cornell 
27,  Harvard  20,  Johns  Hopkins  19, 
Clark  16,  Yale  15,  Wisconsin  13,  and 
Pennsylvania  10. 

The  total  number  of  doctorates  con- 
ferred in  the  last  fourteen  years  by  the 
44  universities  given  in  the  tables  is 
4,286,  the  total  number  in  the  sciences 
being  2,037  or  48  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  The  total  number  for  19  n  was 
437  of  which  239  were  in  the  sciences, 
and  the  total  average  for  the  ten  years, 
1 898-1 907  was  272.4  of  which  124. 1 
belong  to  the  sciences. 

The  numbers  in  the  various  depart- 
ments are  also  of  interest.  Those 
departments  credited  with  a  total  of 
over  100  during  the  last  fourteen  years 
are  Chemistry  533,  Physics  264,  Zoology 
244,  Psychology  222,  Mathematics  206, 


Botany  183,  English  121,  Geology  114, 
and  History  105.  Those  departments 
showing  more  than  10  doctorates  in  191 1 
are:  Chemistry  65,  Physics  37,  English 
33,  History  26,  Philosophy  26,  Zoology 
25,  Mathematics  25,  Psychology  23, 
Education  23,  Botany  20,  Sociology  18, 
Economics  16,  Geology  15,  Romance 
language  12,  Latin  1 1 ,  and  Agriculture  1 1 . 

The  following  quotation  from  the 
report  is  significant  of  the  trend  with 
respect  to  the  sciences : 

The  number  of  doctorates  in  the  natural 
and  exact  sciences  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  in  other  subjects.  Prior  to  igo8  the 
average  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the 
sciences  was  124.  As  compared  with  198 
in  the  other  group,  in  the  three  following  years 
the  average  numbers  were  186  and  189 
respectively;  and  this  year  the  numbers  were 
239  and  198.  As  shown  in  the  table,  Chicago 
is  the  university  which  has  conferred  the 
largest  number  of  degrees  in  the  natural 
and  exact  sciences,  followed  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Columbia.  Of  the  degrees  conferred 
by  Cornell,  64  per  cent  have  been  in  the 
sciences,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  58  per  cent, 
at  Harvard  40  per  cent,  at  Columbia  37  per 
cent.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  per- 
centage at  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Minnesota  should  be  as  small  as  42,  39, 
54  and  37,  respectively,  as  it  is  the  general 
impression  that  the  sciences  are  especially 
emphasized  at  the  state  universities. 

The  distribution  of  doctorates  by 
departments  for  the  year,  including 
the  four  quarters  Summer  and  Autumn 
1910,  Winter  and  Spring  1911,  was  as 
follows:  Chemistry  8,  Physics  6,  Psy- 
chology 6,  Mathematics  and  Mathe- 
matical Astronomy  5,  English  4,  Greek 
9,  Botany  4,  Sociology  3,  History  2, 
Philosophy  2,  Geology  2,  Zoology  2, 
Political  Economy  1 ,  German  1 ,  Anatomy 
1,  New  Testament  1,  Bacteriology  1, 
Ecclesiastical  Sociology  1,  Religious 
Education  1. 

Herbert  E.  Slaught,  '98 
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ATHLETICS 


Football. — Summing  up  the  most  suc- 
cessful football  season  of  four  years, 
we  have:  Games  won,  6;  lost,  i.  Points, 
Chicago  79,  opponents  39.  Touch- 
downs, Chicago  10,  opponents  5;  goals 
from  field,  Chicago  7,  opponents  5;  goals 
from  touchdowns,  Chicago  8,  opponents 
3.  By  most  judges  the  first  five  teams 
of  the  West  were  ranked  as  follows: 
Minnesota,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Nebraska;  in  the  Conference, 
Minnesota,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Iowa. 

The  progress  of  the  eleven  was  steady 
for  four  weeks;  then  came  a  dismal 
slump,  in  which  occurred  the  Minnesota 
defeat  and  the  affair  with  Northwestern, 
wherein  Chicago  though  victorious  was 
certainly  for  the  most  part  outplayed; 
and  finally  the  brilliant  rally  which 
overwhelmed  Cornell  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  turning-point  of  the 
season  was  Thursday,  November  16. 
After  three  and  a  half  weeks  of  practice, 
each  day  of  which  had  been  more  dis- 
couraging to  the  coaches  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  team  suddenly  found  itself 
•again.  Scruby,  who  had  been  a  good 
end,  found  out  and  corrected  his  great 
fault  at  guard — overeagerness;  Kennedy 
proved  that  he  could  really  tackle;  and 
Goddard  satisfied  Mr.  Stagg  of  his 
ability  to  charge.  The  team  remained 
unsteady  in  attack,  but  it  became  like 
rock  in  defense.  From  that  time  on, 
come  victory  or  defeat,  the  men  knew 
what  they  could  do,  and  that  in  a  pinch 
they  could  do  more  than  their  adver- 
saries. / 

Individually,  great  credit  is  due  to 
Captain  Rademacher,  who  played  by 
far  the  best  football  of  his  career.  Ac- 
tive, dogged,  and  cheerful,  he  accom- 
plished always  more  than  was  expected 
of  him.  Scruby  was  the  most  effective 
first-year  man  in  the  country.  As,  by 
virtue  of  newspaper  headlines,  he  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  all-American 
team-makers,  those  solemn  composers  of 
our  annual  football  farce,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  next  year  he  will  actually 


be  offered  a  part.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  season  was  the 
development  of  Paine  at  quarterback. 
He  was  slow  in  running  off  his  plays,  but 
(except  at  Evanston)  his  judgment  was 
admirable.  On  defense  his  tackling 
was  the  fiercest  and  surest  on  the  eleven. 
Sad  to  say,  he  handled  punts  badly,  in 
in  spite  of  his  basket-ball  ability. 

The  strategy  of  the  team  was  compara- 
tively simple.  The  principal  line  of 
attack  was  a  delayed  straight  buck, 
varied  by  a  cross-buck  off  tackle,  in  which 
the  runner  shifted  toward  the  center 
after  crossing  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
End  runs  were  tried  chiefly  from  very 
simple  shift  formations,  in  which  the 
backs  changed  places  in  a  confusing 
fashion  but  in  which  the  appearance 
of  the  line-up  was  not  greatly  altered. 
The  forward  pass  was  successfully  used 
only  a  few  times;  Chicago  made  no 
such  brilliant  exemplification  of  its 
value  as  did  Cornell  in  the  final  quarter. 
Scruby's  place-kicking  was  admirable. 
His  punting  was  better  and  better  up  to 
the  Illinois  game,  in  which  it  showed  as 
brilliantly  as  any  ever  seen  on  a  wet  field 
in  the  West.  After  that  it  fell  off; 
in  both  the  Cornell  and  Wisconsin  games 
he  was  badly  out-kicked. 

The  rules  resulted  most  satisfactorily. 
Nobody  was  hurt,  though  the  play  was 
very  fierce.  Every  game  was  interesting 
to  the  spectators,  and  in  every  game  the 
better  team  won. 

The  Freshman  eleven  gave  the  'Varsity 
admirable  practice  throughout  the  season. 
William  Marston  Smith,  quarterback 
last  year  on  the  Hyde  Park  High  School 
team,  was  elected  captain. 

Prospects  for  next  season  are  good. 
There  is  a  big  nucleus  of  veterans.  Cap- 
tain-elect Whiting,  Carpenter,  Scruby, 
Goddard,  Canning,  Sellers,  and  Goettler 
in  the  line,  and  Paine,  Norgren,  Pierce, 
and  Kennedy  behind  the  line,  remain. 
Whiteside,  guard  in  191 1,  will  return.  In 
addition,  from  the  Freshman  team,  are 
expected  Des  Jardien,  Hodges,  Hunting- 
ton. Ryan,  Scanlan,  Stewart,  and  Wycoff 
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in  the  line;  Hunt,  Skinner,  Stevenson, 
and  Vruwink  as  ends;  and  Bennett, 
Breathed,  Coutchie,  Gray,  Le  Due,  M. 
Smith,  and  O.  R.  Smith  for  the  backfield. 
These  eighteen  men  are  all  of  real  prom- 
ise. Finally,  Springer,  of  the  1909 
Freshman  squad,  has  returned  to  college. 
If  Springer  is  eligible  he  should  prove  a 
team  in  himself. 

Basket-ball. — The  outlook  for  basket- 
ball is  bright.  In  the  first  (practice) 
game  of  the  season,  with  Evanston  Acad- 
emy on  December  13,  the  men  were 
played  as  follows:  Norgren  and  Sauer, 
right  forward;  Goldstein,  Brooks,  and 
Leisure,  left  forward;  Paine  and  Pollak, 
center;  Molander  and  Nett,  right  guard; 
Bell  and  Boyle,  left  guard.  Of  these, 
Sauer  (captain),  Paine,  Bell,  and  Gold- 
stein are  of  last  year's  team,  and  Boyle 
of  the  championship  five  of  1911.  Boyle 
last  spring  returned  from  Japan  too  late 
to  play.  Norgren,  Molander,  Brooks, 
Nett,  and  Pollak  are  from  last  year's 
Freshman  squad;  Page  hopes  to  find 
at  least  one  first-class  man  among  them. 
Goettler  is  also  eligible.  From  this 
group  of  strong  players  it  will  be  hard  if 
a  top-notch  five  cannot  be  molded. 
Among  the  Freshmen  the  material  is 
even  more  striking — the  best  without 
doubt  which  has  ever  been  available. 
Thirty  men  reported  for  the  first  call. 
The  most  promising  include  McCready, 
Barber,  McArthur,  Kixmiller,  Stevenson, 
Goodwin,  and  Borman,  forwards;   Web- 


ber, Holmes,  Des  Jardien,  Gorgas,  Vru- 
wink, Huntington,  centers;  and  Miller, 
Smythe,  Byerly,  Wells,  Bennett,  and 
Chivers,  guards. 

Track. — The  indoor  season  should  be 
as  successful  as  last,  which  was  closed 
by  victory  in  the  Conference  indoor 
championships.  Captain  Davenport  will 
as  always  defeat  everyone  he  runs  against 
in  the  half-  or  quarter-mile.  In  the 
sprints,  besides  Davenport,  there  are 
only  untried  men;  something  is  expected, 
however,  of  R.  D.  Matthews.  The 
hurdles  will  bring  out  Menaul  and  Whit- 
ing; the  shotput,  Menaul  again,  and 
Scruby  and  Norgren  of  last  year's  Fresh- 
men. Menaul  and  Scruby  are  good  for 
a  pretty  consistent  42  feet,  and  now  and 
then  do  better;  Norgren  is  not  so  good. 
In  the  pole-vault,  Coyle,  who  is  capable 
of  doing  twelve  feet  at  any  time,  will 
be  assisted  by  Dickerson.  The  versatile 
Menaul  will  do  5-8  in  the  high-jump; 
Cox  may  better  this.  For  the  longer 
runs,  besides  Davenport,  there  are 
Skinner,  Chandler,  Bishop,  Lunde,  and 
others.  It  is  in  the  distance  runs, 
however,  that  Chicago  is  weak,  as 
usual. 

The  Freshmen  material  includes  Lan- 
yon,  Knight,  Merriam,  and  M.  Smith 
in  the  dashes,  Breathed  and  Parker  in  the 
quarter,  Thomas  and  Keller  in  the  pole- 
vault,  and  Loomis  in  the  hurdles  and 
jumps.  No  call  was  issued  for  track  men 
before  the  holidays. 


GENERAL 


Debating. — Interest  in  debating  at 
Chicago  is  apparently  more  active  than 
usual.  Thirty-one  candidates  made  their 
appearance  at  the  preliminary  trials 
for  the  teams,  held  on  November  3. 
Six — G.  N.  Foster,  Edward  Jennings, 
Frank  Jones,  A.  E.  Mullins,  J.  W. 
Robinson,  and  L.  W.  Simes — survived 
the  weeding-out  process  and  will  repre- 
sent the  University  in  the  debates  against 
Michigan  and  Northwestern  on  January 
19.  The  question  for  this  year  concerns 
the  adoption  of  the  recall  for  all  elective 
officers  except  judges  and  the  president 
and  vice-president.  Jennings,  Mullins, 
and  Foster  debate  the  affirmative  with 
Michigan  in  Mandel,  and  Jones,  Robinson, 
and  Simes,  the  negative  with  North- 
western at  Evanston. 

English  9  and  10,  courses  in  argumen- 
tation and  debate,  have  hitherto  been 


given  by  Henry  P.  Chandler,  '06;  but 
Chandler  having  resigned  to  attend  to  his 
law  practice,  the  work  will  this  winter  be 
carried  on  by  R.  L.  Lyman,  associate  pro- 
fessor on  leave  of  absence  from  Wisconsin. 
Professor  Lyman  is  now  pursuing  at  the 
University  courses  toward  his  doctorate. 
In  1899,  as  a  Wisconsin  undergraduate, 
— like  that  other  descendant  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Robert  M.  LaFollette — he  won  first 
place  in  the  Inter-State  Oratorical  Con- 
test. Later,  in  1903,  he  represented 
Harvard  against  Yale. 

In  spite  of  student  and  faculty  interest, 
however,  debates  at  Chicago  continue  to 
be  wretchedly  attended .  The  ranks  of  the 
alumni  show  many  lawyers,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  leaders  in  debate.  Will 
some  of  them  give  us  their  views  on  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  debating? 

Dramatics. — The    Blackfriar    produc- 
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tion  for  the  coming  year  will  be  The 
Pursuit  of  Portia,  by  W.  F.  Merrill, 
'12,  and  H.  Kennicott,  '13.  Merrill 
is  now  at  Harvard,  having  won  the 
McDowell  Fellowship  for  the  study  of 
Dramatic  technique;  but  he  expects  to 
return  to  take  his  degree  at  Chicago.  He 
is  a  member  of  Delta  Upsilon,  and  has 
been  prominent  in  former  Blackfriar 
performances.  Kennicott  is  news  editor 
of  the  Maroon,  and  literary  editor  of 
the  Cap  and  Gown.  He  is  a  Chi  Psi, 
and  a  brother  of  Donald  Kennicott,  '03. 
The  Pursuit  of  Portia  was  chosen,  from 
four  submitted  plays,  by  the  judges, 
Frederick  Hatton  of  the  Evening  Post, 
and  Professors  Boynton,  D.  A.  Robertson, 
'02,  and  C.  H.  Grabo,  '03,  of  the  English 
Department. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  on  December 
15,  staged  three  plays  in  the  Reynolds 
Club  theater — Rosalie;  Pr ess-Cuttings, 
by  Bernard  Shaw;  and  A  Woman's 
Privilege,  by  Barrett  H.  Clark,  '12. 
Clark  is  a  son  of  Professor  S.  H.  Clark, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Speaking.  In  the  Winter  Quarter  the 
club  plans  to  put  on  The  Inheritance, 
by  Granville  Barker,  and  possibly  George 
Meredith's  The  Sentimentalists. 

The  Reynolds  Club. — Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  a  program  of  club 
improvement  has  been  diligently  carried 
forward  by  the  officers  of  the  Reynolds 
Club.  The  entire  clubhouse  was  reno- 
vated,  new   rugs   purchased,    and    150 


chairs  added  in  the  theater.  New 
equipment  was  put  in  the  billiard  and 
pool  room  and,  during  the  Christmas 
vacation  the  bowling-alley  room  in 
the  basement  was  refurnished,  the  white- 
washed stone  walls  being  paneled  to  match 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  more  light- 
ing equipment  being  installed. 

At  the  Freshman-Sophomore  Smoker 
on  October  14  the  Freshmen  carried 
off  the  prizes  in  all  the  events.  In  the 
pie-eating  contest,  Chivers,  '14,  won  in 
three  minutes.  However,  Gerend,  '12, 
still  holds  the  record,  his  time  being 
2.05.  Other  entertainments  were — 
October  2  7 ,  informal  dance ;  November  1 1 , 
smoker;  November  24,  annual  formal 
dance;  December  8,  informal  dance. 

The  schedule  for  the  Winter  Quarter 
is  as  follows:  January  20,  hard  times 
party;  February  2,  informal  dance; 
February  9,  President's  reception;  Feb- 
ruary 27,  smoker;  March  2,  informal 
dance;   March  16,  smoker. 

Elaborate  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  President's  reception.  The  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  of  the  various 
departments  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
members  of  their  classes  and  depart- 
ments at  stated  places.  The  entire 
tower  group  of  buildings  will  be  brought 
into  use. 

In  the  Autumn  Quarter,  the  Club 
membership  was  499  active  and  219 
associate.  In  the  Autumn  Quarter  of 
1910  it  was  504  active  and  205  associate. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  CALENDAR 


Oct.  4  Annual  Commemorative  Chapel 
Exercise.  President  Judson  compares 
University  in  1892  and  1911.  Compa- 
rative assets,  $4,341,708  and  $37,260,- 
000;  comparative  attendance,  students 
594  and  6,466,  faculty  135  and  412. 

Oct.  7  Football,  Chicago  defeats  Indi- 
ana, 23-6. 

Oct.  14  Annual  Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.L. 
reception,  with  five  hundred  attending. 
Football,    Chicago     defeats     Purdue, 

ii-3- 

Oct.  17  A.  Friedlander  elected  presi- 
dent of  Cosmopolitan  Club. 

Oct.  18  Announcement  of  fraternity 
pledges.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
pledged,  against  106  in  1910. 

Oct.  20  M.  D.  Stevers  elected  managing 
editor  of  Cap  and  Gown,  vice  P.  D. 
Karsten  resigned. 


Oct.  21  Thirty-eight  pledges  announced 
to  Three-Quarters  Club.  Football, 
Chicago  defeats  Illinois,  24-0. 

Nov.  3  Thirty-one  try  for  University 
debating  teams. 

Nov.  4  Death  of  Leon  Mandel.  Foot- 
ball, University  of  Minnesota  defeats 
Chicago,  30-0. 

Nov.  9  Seven  men  and  seven  women 
elected  to  University  Dramatic  Club. 

Nov.  11  Football,  Chicago  defeats 
Northwestern,  9-3. 

Nov.  16  Class  Elections:  Upper  Seniors, 
President,  C.  G.  Sauer;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Isabel  Jarvis;  Secretary,  Ruth 
Reticker;  Treasurer,  Curtis  Rogers. 
Lower  Seniors,  President,  Donald  L. 
Breed;  Vice-President,  Sanford  Sellers, 
Jr.;  Secretary,  Mona  Quayle;  Treas- 
urer,    Harold     E.     Goettler.     Upper 
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Juniors,  President,  Horace  F.  Scruby; 
Vice-President,  Willard  Dickerson; 
Secretary,  Helen  C.  Pollak;  Treasurer, 
Oakley  K.  Morton.  Lower  Juniors, 
President,  Kenneth  Coutchie;  Vice- 
President,  Edson  M.  Finney;  Secre- 
tary, Ruth  Allen;  Treasurer,  Stan- 
wood  Baumgartner.  712  votes  were 
cast,  or  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  registration. 

Nov.  18  Death  of  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Hewitt.  Football,  Chicago  defeats 
Cornell,  6-0. 

Nov.  21  G.N.  Foster,  Edward  Jennings, 
Frank  Jones,  A.  E.  Mullins,  J.  W. 
Robinson,  and  L.  N.  Simes  chosen  on 
the  University  debating  teams.  J.  C. 
Searle,  alternate. 

Nov.  22  W.  F.  Merrill  and  Hiram 
Kennicott  win  Blackfriar  play  con- 
test with  The  Pursuit  of  Portia. 

Nov.  25  Football,  Chicago  defeats 
Wisconsin   5-0.     Rademacher,   Sauer, 


and  Scruby  picked  on  all  "All-Confer- 
ence" elevens.  Cross-country,  Chi- 
cago last  at  Iowa  City. 

Nov.  29  Lawrence  Whiting  elected 
football  captain  for  191 2. 

Nov.  30  Neighborhood  clubs  hold  an- 
nual Thanksgiving  dinner  in  Lexing- 
ton;   550  present. 

Dec.  6    Three-Quarters  Club  initiation. 

Dec.  7  Exhibition  of  paintings  by 
John  LaFarge  and  others,  in  Hutchin- 
son Cafe. 

Dec.  9  Annual  Settlement  Dance  at 
Bartlett;  1,100  present. 

Dec.  13  Miss  Margaret  Sullivan  elected 
president  of  Women's  Athletic  Associ- 
ation. 

Dec.  15  Autumn  performance  of  Dra- 
matic Club. 

Dec.  15  Daily  Maroon  election:  Miss 
Sarah  Reinwald  as  woman's  editor 
and  twenty  reporters  chosen. 

Dec.  19    Autumn  Convocation. 
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Some  Additions  to  Walker  Museum. — 
During  the  past  year  and  a  half  there  have 
been  placed  on  exhibition  in  Walker 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Chicago  four 
remarkably  perfect  skeletons  of  early 
land  vertebrates,  three  of  them  of  animals 
quite  new  to  science,  the  fourth  known 
previously  only  from  fragments  now  pre- 
served in  the  University  of  Munich.  All 
of  these  fossils,  together  with  many 
others  yet  unstudied  and  unprepared, 
were  secured  during  the  past  four  years 
from  the  Permo-Carboniferous  deposits 
of  northern  Texas,  by  expeditions  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  These  collec- 
tions, together  with  others  from  the  same 
regions  made  in  earlier  years  by  E.  C.  Case 
(Ph.D.  '96)  while  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University,  give  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
collection  in  the  world  of  early  land  ver- 
tebrates, and  have  furnished  the  material 
for  numerous  contributions  to  science 
by  Professor  Case,  now  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Professor  Samuel  W. 
Williston,  of  the  Department  of  Paleon- 
tology in  the  University  of  Chicago; 
the  most  recent  of  which  by  the  latter 
author  having  just  been  issued  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  under  the 
title  of  American  Permian  Vertebrates. 
These  collections,  moreover,  are  of  un- 
usual importance  as  adding  many  re- 
markable new  facts  to  the  evolution  of 
vertebrate  life  upon  the  earth,  especially 
as  they  have  broken  down  almost  com- 
pletely all  class  distinctions  between  the 
Reptilia  and  Amphibia. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  consider- 
able collections  of  vertebrates,  made  by  a 
collector  long  since  dead,  were  sent  to 
Yale  College  from  the  Permian  of  New 
Mexico,  of  which  a  brief  notice  was  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Marsh  at  the  time. 
These  collections,  however,  had  remained 
unstudied  ever  since,  and  for  the  most 
part  unpacked,  until  they  were  gener- 
ously placed  by  the  authorities  of 
Peabody  Museum  at  the  disposal  of 
Professor  Williston  for  study  a  year  ago. 
The  locality  whence  they  came  was  not 


definitely  known  and  the  formation  had 
never  been  recognized  in  New  Mexico 
by  geologists. 

The  past  summer  an  expedition  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Williston,  and  accom- 
panied by  Professor  Case,  located  the 
deposits  and  explored  them  with  interest- 
ing and  valuable  results.  The  deposits, 
very  restricted  in  area,  in  Rio  Arriba 
County  of  northern  New  Mexico,  were 
thoroughly  worked  over  by  the  expedi- 
tion. Until  the  material  is  worked  out 
in  the  laboratory  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine  just  what  it  contains,  but 
there  are  representatives  of  at  least  six 
new  genera  of  amphibians  and  reptiles, 
one  of  which  is  a  remarkably  complete 
skeleton  of  a  reptile  about  six  feet  in 
length,  lying  upon  its  side  in  a  block  of 
matrix  as  brought  to  Walker  Museum — 
a  specimen  which  will  settle  many  doubt- 
ful points  in  the  habits  and  structure  of 
these  ancient  animals.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  all  the  animals  are  of  forms 
very  different  from  anything  now  living 
upon  the  earth,  as  would  necessarily 
be  the  case  from  their  great  age — not 
less  than  fifteen  million  years.  They 
belong  to  three  different  orders;  the 
Temnospondyli,  stegocephalian  amphibi- 
ans, and  the  Theromorpha  and  Cotylo- 
sauria,  primitive  reptiles.  The  materials 
secured,  when  boxed,  weighed  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds  and  will  all  form  a 
part  of  the  University  of  Chicago  col- 
lections, already  so  rich  in  examples  of 
early  vertebrates;  it  will  be  studied  and 
described  later  by  Professors  Williston 
and   Case,   conjointly. 

The  Death  of  Charles  Edmund  Hewitt. — 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Hewitt,  Student  Secretary 
of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago 
November  18,  ion.  Dr.  Hewitt  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
and  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  an  especially  successful  Baptist 
clergyman  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  at 
Bloomington  and  Peoria  in  Illinois, 
having  served  also  as  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
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tennial  Baptist  Church  in  Chicago  from 
1877  to  1879.  He  was  from  1889  to  the 
time  of  his  death  secretary  of  the  North- 
western Baptist  Education  Society,  and 
also  Student  Secretary  of  the  Divinity 
School  from  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  1 87 1  he  received  from  Shurt- 
leff  College  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  home  and 
at  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on 
November  21.  At  the  latter  service 
Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed, 
Secretary  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gilkey, 
pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  church, 
were  the  speakers.  The  service  was 
impressive  in  its  simplicity  and  genuine 
feeling. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  his  work  in 
the  Divinity  School,  Dean  Mathews  has 
written  the  following  appreciation: 

The  services  which  Dr.  Charles  E.  Hewitt 
rendered  to  the  Divinity  School  are  beyond 
estimate.  His  position  as  Student-secretary 
of  the  Divinity  School  and  secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Baptist  Education  Society 
brought  him  into  close  personal  relationship, 
not  only  with  the  students  but  also  with 
churches  throughout  the  country.  His  atti- 
tude toward  the  students  was  truly  parental. 
His  keen  sense  of  humor,  his  happily  bal- 
anced judgment,  and,  above  all,  his  real 
human  sympathy  made  him  an  ideal  man  for 
his  exceedingly  important  position.  His 
interest  in  the  advances  made  in  theological 
education  was  profound,  and  his  advice  was 
always  valuable.  The  appreciation  with 
which  he  was  held  by  the  students  of  the 
Divinity  School  has  been  abundantly  evi- 
denced by  the  many  letters  which  have  been 
received  from  students.  Altogether  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  man  who  has  had  more 
immediate  influence  upon  the  Baptist 
churches  of  the  Middle  West  during  the 
past  twenty  years  than  Dr.  Hewitt. 

The  La  Farge  pictures. — Oil  paintings, 
water  colors,  and  drawings  in  black  and 
white  by  American  artists  were  on 
exhibition  in  the  cafe  of  Hutchinson 
Hall  from  December  5  to  9.  Many  of 
the  paintings  by  John  La  Farge  were 
loaned  for  the  occasion  by  art  museums 
and  private  collections,  the  largest 
painting  being  "The  Wolf  Tamer," 
which  was  sent  by  the  Art  Museum  of 
St.  Louis.  There  were  also  water  colors 
by  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  and  sketches  by 
Charles  H.  Davis,  Sergeant  Kendall, 
and  Henry  W.  Ranger.  A  number  also 
of  La  Farge's  Samoan  paintings  in  oil  and 


water  colors  were  exhibited.  Preliminary 
sketches,  as  well  as  finished  works,  by 
Sergeant  Kendall  were  shown. 

Many  students  and  members  of  the 
faculty  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  collections,  which  were 
brought  together  by  Assistant  Professor 
George  B.  Zug,  of  the  Department  of  the 
History  of  Art.  Mr.  Zug  each  after- 
noon and  evening  commented  on  the 
methods  and  effects  of  the  artists. 

The  Haskell  Foundation. — "Astrology 
and  Religion"  was  the  general  subject 
of  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  Haskell 
Foundation,  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Committee  for  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Religion,  by  Professor 
Franz  Cumont,  Ph.D.,  of  Brussels, 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bel- 
gium, the  lectures  continuing  from  No- 
vember 21  to  28,  191 1.  The  first  lecture 
was  on  the  subject  of  "The  Chaldeans," 
the  subjects  of  the  remaining  lectures 
being  "Babylonian  Greece,"  "The  Dis- 
semination of  Astrology  in  the  West," 
"Astral  Theology,"  "Astral  Mysticism: 
Ethics  and  Cult,"  and  "Astral  Doctrine 
of  the  Future  Life." 

This  was  the  sixteenth  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Haskell  Foundation,  the 
fifteenth  having  been  delivered  in  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  by  Professor  J.  J.  M.  DeGroot, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  on 
the  general  subject  of  ^'The  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Ideas  in  China." 

The  Haskell  lectureship,  established 
by  the  late  Mrs,  Caroline  E.  Haskell, 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Religion,  the 
lectures  being  given  annually.  The 
Barrows  Lectures  are  delivered  every 
three  years  in  cities  of  India,  the  lecturer 
for  191 2  being  Professor  Charles  Rich- 
mond Henderson,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. 

The  University  Orchestral  Association. — 
The  second  concert  of  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  was  given  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  December  5. 
The  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
large  audience  called  for  the  repetition 
of  two  of  the  most  important  numbers 
on  the  program,  namely,  Wagner's 
"Traume"  and  Massenet's  "Under  the 
Tree."  Other  numbers  on  the  program 
were  the  overture  to  "The  Bartered 
Bride,"  by  Smetana,  Tschaikowsky's 
Fifth  Symphony,  and  Hungarian  Dances 
(17-21),  by  Brahms-Dvorak.    This  was 
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the  last  concert  for  the  Autumn  Quarter, 
the  next  being  announced  for  January 
9.  On  February  6  a  piano  recital  will 
be  given  by  the  German  pianist,  William 
Bachaus,  and  on  March  1 1  a  song  recital 
by  Alessandro  Bonci,  tenor. 

The  program  for  January  9  is  as 
follows : 

Overture  to  "  Oberon" Weber 

Symphony  No.  7,  A  major,  Opus  92 . .  Beethoven 

Scherzo,  Opus  45 Goldmark 

Waltz  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier " . . .  Strauss 

Perpetuum  Mobile Ries 

Polonaise  in  E Liszt 

So  great  has  been  the  interest  in  the 
programs  presented  that  many  have 
been  unable  to  gain  admission  to  some 
of  the  concerts. 


Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Greek,  will  deliver  the 
Turnbull  Lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  March.  He  has  also  been 
designated  Gardner-Lane  Lecturer  on 
Classical  Languages  at  Harvard,  and 
will  give  the  lectures  on  that  foundation 
in  the  early  spring. 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
was  among  the  directors  of  the  National 
Citizens'  League  for  the  Promotion  of  a 
Sound  Banking  System  who  met  at  the 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  December  9, 
ten  states  being  represented.  The  report 
of  the  secretary  showed  that  there  are 
now  growing  branches  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  twenty-six  states.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bartlett,  of  the  University  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, is  also  a  director  of  the  league. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  the  English  novel- 
ist, was  a  guest  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  at  the  regular 
weekly  reception  at  the  President's 
house  on  November  16. 

Dr.  Reginald  J.  Campbell,  of  the  City 
Temple,  London,  gave  an  address  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  De- 
cember 1 1 ,  his  subject  being  the  historical 
development  of  the  contest  for  religious 
and  political  freedom. 

"Philip  II  in  His  Tragic  Struggle 
against  the  Course  of  the  World's 
History"  was  the  subject  of  a  University 
public  lecture  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  on 
November  14,  by  Dr.  Tiemen  de  Vries, 
who  is  the  Lecturer  on  Dutch  Institutions 
in  the  Department  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  Dr.  de  Vries 
is   the  author  of  books  on  economics 


and  Dutch  history,  and  was  at  one  time 
legislative  expert  for  the  prime  minister 
of  the  Netherlands.  On  November  28 
also  Dr.  de  Vries  gave  a  public  address 
on  "Rembrandt  as  a  Typical  Dutch- 
man." 

Professor  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard 
University,  gave  an  address  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philosophical  Club  in 
the  Law  Building  on  November  15, 
the  subject  being  "Psychological  Prob- 
lems Suggested  by  Pragmatism." 

Addresses  in  behalf  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, at  Hampton,  Va.,  were  given  in 
Kent  Theater  on  November  28  by 
Major  R.  R.  Moton  and  Rev.  H.  B. 
Turner,  D.D.  The  music  for  the 
occasion  was  furnished  by  the  Hampton 
Quartet. 

Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge,  of  the  Department  of 
Household  Administration,  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  alumnae  com- 
mittee for  the  award  of  the  Susan  M. 
Hallowell  Fellowship  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. The  fellowship  is  for  the  year 
19 1 2-13  and  is  available  for  graduate 
study  in  candidacy  for  the  Master's 
degree  at  Wellesley.  Professor  Katha- 
rine Lee  Bates,  of  that  institution,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  award. 

Professor  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  University 
public  lectures  in  Haskell  Assembly 
Room  on  November  14,  the  general 
subject  of  the  series  being  "Movements 
of  Philosophical  and  Theological  Thought 
in  Germany  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  The  closing  lecture  of  the 
course  was  given  on  November  22. 

Recent  publications  of  the  University 

of  Chicago   Press   by   members   of   the 

faculty  include: 

Outlines  of  Economics  (2d  edition),  by 
Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall  and 
Assistant  Professors  Chester  W.  Wright 
and  James  A.  Field.  This  book,  in 
connection  with  the  recent  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  undergraduate  work  in 
political  economy,  will  be  discussed  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Magazine. 

American  Permian  Vertebrates,  by  Samuel 
Wendell  Williston,  Professor  of  Paleon- 
tology. The  volume  contains  38 
plates,  in  addition  to  32  figures  in 
the  text  and  a  frontispiece.  The 
illustrations  throughout  are  by  the 
author. 
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Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters  belong- 
ing to  the  Kouyunjik  Collection  of  the 

British  Museum,  edited  by  Professor 

Robert  Francis  Harper.    The  present 

group  comprises  parts  X  and  XI  of  the 

whole  work. 

Recent  articles  by   members  of   the 
faculty  include: 
Coulter,  Professor  John  M. : 

"The    Endosperm    of   Angiosperms." 
Botanical  Gazette,  December. 
Henderson,  Professor  Charles  R.: 

"Education  with  Reference  to  Sex." 
Yearbook  of  National  Society  for  the  Sci- 
entific Study  of  Education. 

"Infant  Welfare:   Methods  of  Organi- 
zation  and   Administration    in    Italy." 
First    of    a    series.    American    Journal 
of  Sociology,  November. 
Hoben,  Professor  Allan: 

"Boy  in  Village  and  Country,  The." 
Biblical  World,  December. 
Judd,  Professor  Charles  H.: 

"Principles    of    Education:     Applica- 
tion."    Elementary  School  Teacher,  De- 
cember. 
Land,  Assistant  Professor  W.  J.  G.: 

"An    Electrical    Constant    Tempera- 
ture    Apparatus."      Botanical     Gazette, 
December. 
Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  Frank  M.: 

"Vocational  Education  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts."  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  December. 

Marshall,  Professor  Leon  C.  (with  R.  C. 
Chapin  and  F.  R.  Fairchild). 

"The  Teaching  of  Economics  in  the 
West."    Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
November. 
MacVeagh,     Franklin     (of     Board     of 

Trustees) : 

"Banking  and  Currency  Reform." 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  November. 
Skelton,  Oliver  T.,  Ph.D.  '08: 

"Canada's  Rejection  of  Reciprocity." 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  November. 
Slocum,  Dr.  Frederick: 

"The    Solar   Prominence   of   October 
10,  1910."    Astrophysical  Journal,  No- 
vember. 
Woodhead,  Howard,  '00,  Ph.D.  '07: 

"The  Introductory  Courses  in  Soci- 
ology." American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
November. 

Recent  addresses  include: 
Angell,  Professor  James  R.: 

"Combination  Examination  and  Cer- 
tificate Systems  for  College  Entrance." 
At  Columbia  University,  December  1. 


Breasted,  Professor  James  Henry: 

"Through  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile" 
(illustrated).     At    Fullerton  Hall,   De- 
cember 2. 
Coulter,  Professor  John  M.: 

"Heredity."    At  Sinai   Temple,    De- 
cember n. 
Laughlin,  Professor  J.  Laurence: 

"Banking  and  Currency  Reform 
through  the  Creation  of  the  Proposed 
National  Reserve  Association."  At  2 2d 
Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  Kansas  City, 
November  15. 
Wallace,  Assistant  Professor  Elizabeth: 

"Henri  Bernstein  and  the  Drama  of 
Ideas."     Before  Arche  Club,  December 


"THE  HEALER" 

No  book  by  an  American  author  has 
received  so  much  attention  from  the 
critical  public  this  year  as  Professor 
Robert  Herrick's  The  Healer.  It  sounds 
no  particularly  new  note  in  the  author's 
gamut;  indeed,  if  one  may  say  so,  it  is 
in  its  material  a  trifle  reminiscent  of  both 
The  Master  of  the  Inn  and  Together. 
Here  reappear  both  the  great  physician, 
who  buries  his  talent  in  the  woods,  and 
against  his  own  will  must  finally  uncover 
it  to  the  world,  and  the  suburban- 
minded  woman  perpetually  blind  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  her  idealistic  husband. 
Mr.  Herrick  is  hard  on  the  woman,  whom 
one  suspects  him  of  capitalizing  and 
personifying  as  the  Spirit  of  Her  Sex. 
She  lifts  no  mortal  to  the  skies;  rather, 
she  drags  always  her  connubial  angel 
down.  It  is  strange  that  a  writer  who 
can  so  beautifully  present  the  pure  pas- 
sion of  love  should  have  so  low  a  general 
estimation  of  Her  who  inspires  it.  It  is 
strange  too  that  he  should  overlook  the 
insolence  of  his  hero's  egoism.  Surely 
the  belief  that  a  man  and  his  wife  should 
be  one,  and  that  one  the  man,  is  no  longer 
inspiring:  Carlyle's  theory  of  "the  great 
man"  applied  to  marriage!  It  worked 
unfortunately,  the  world  knows,  in 
Carlyle's  case;  and  Mr.  Herrick  does 
not  convince  every  reader  that  it  would 
have  been  desirable  in  the  case  of  the 
Holdens. 

But  to  continue  such  comment  would 
be  to  mis-present  the  book.  The  Healer 
is  not  primarily  an  attack  upon  Woman, 
nor  an  example  to  shrill  and  vulgar 
doctors;   it  is  a  vigorous,  well- told  story 
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It  is  interesting,  as  The  Common  Lot  was  of  a  snowy  winter's  night,  is  worth  in  its 
interesting,  and  Together,  and  as  A  Life  two  pages  chapters  of  melancholy 
for  a  Life  was  perhaps  not,  wholly.  anthropophilitic  philosophy.  Years  of 
Besides,  it  is  written  as  at  his  best  only  teaching  "composition"  have  not  withered 
Robert  Herrick  can  write.  Were  it  not  the  teacher's  hand,  but  strengthened  it, 
so  good  a  story,  indeed,  one  would  be  apparently.  If  the  author  of  The  Healer 
tempted  to  say  it  had  almost  the  lyric  is  not  the  foremost  novelist  of  his  gen- 
cry.  One  brief  episode  in  the  deep  woods,  eration  in  America,  who  is  ? 


,* 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  meeting  of  the  Conference  representatives  on  January  26  and 
27  resulted  in  compromise.    The  principle  that  only  amateurs  should 
engage  in  college  athletics,  and  the  definition  of  an  ama- 
teur as  one  who  is  not  paid  for  playing,  were  upheld;  but 
Compromise      the  rules  were  changed  to  allow  college  athletes  in  good 
standing  to  compete  on  the  same  teams  with  profession- 
als.    If  this  world  were  run  by  logic,  this  outcome  would  be  amusing 
enough.    The   great   argument  in  favor  of  "summer  baseball"  has 
been  that  the  old  rules  drove  men  to  perjury.      The  new  rules  invite 
them  to  it.      The  old  rules  made  taking  pay  for  playing  dangerous; 
the  new  rules  make  it  almost    fashionable.      What  the  new   rules 
may  be  expected  to  lead  to  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  situation 
of  the  eastern  colleges;  see  two  very  interesting  but  apparently  for- 
gotten articles  by  Henry  Beach  Needham  in  McClure's  Magazine  for 
July  and  August,  1905. 

But  the  world  is  run,  not  by  logic,  but  by  feeling.     The  Conference 

representatives  felt  that  public  opinion  would  uphold  a  student  who 

lied  under  the  old  rules,  but  that  it  will  not  uphold  one 

th  O  t  ?  w^°  ^es  un(ler  tne  new-  K  "public  opinion"  is  to  be 
gauged  by  the  statements  of  the  sporting  writers  of  the 
daily  papers,  who  on  Monday  urge  prize-fighting  as  a  substitute 
for  football  and  on  Tuesday  mournfully  plead  the  melancholy 
case  of  the  poor  but  skilful  young  collegians  who  are  forced  by 
their  love  of  sport  to  lie  themselves  black  in  the  face — if  "Eck 
and  Hek"  for  instance,  are  public  opinion,  then  public  opinion 
neither  supported  the  old  rules  nor  will  support  the  new.  One  is  in- 
clined to  wonder,  too,  whether  undergraduate  public  opinion  will  not 
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accept  the  new  attitude  of  the  Conference  as  evidence  that  the  old 
attitude  was  wrong,  and  that  men  were  justified  in  perjury.  If, 
however,  the  authorities  of  every  member  of  the  Conference  accept 
the  new  rules  honestly  and  faithfully;  if  all  of  us  hew  to  the  line  hence- 
forward, and  encourage  our  undergraduates  to  believe  that  in  these 
rules  at  all  events  we  believe,  and  any  violation  of  them  we  shall  visit 
with  the  same  speedy  punishment  that  the  man  gets  who  cheats  in 
classes;  then  the  compromise  may  justify  itself,  and  our  new-bought 
" harmony"  prove  a  satisfactory  bargain.  Meanwhile,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  the  White  resolution,  requiring  six  votes  out  of  eight  to  pass  a 
measure  through  the  Conference,  has  been  annulled.  It  was  undemo- 
cratic and  ineffective.  Men  nor  colleges  can  be  "reformed"  by  jam- 
ming ideas  down  their  throats.  If  the  annulment  of  the  resolution  had 
meant  summer  baseball,  it  should  nevertheless  have  been  annulled. 

One  wonders  at  times  whether  the  current  of  athletic  competition 
is  not  running  stronger  all  the  time.     It  is  said  in  the  daily  papers, 

without  contradiction,  that  the  Board  of  Regents  at 
JS-fm  °        Michigan  have  imposed  a  fee  of  five  dollars  upon  every 

student  for  the  support  of  athletics  and  the  upkeep  of 
the  athletic  fields.  Why  not  another  fee  for  the  support  of  the  glee 
and  dramatic  clubs,  the  University  of  Michigan  Daily,  and  other 
worthy  undergraduate  expressions  of  the  joy  of  life?  If  the  univer- 
sities believe  that  competitive  athletics  are  a  part  of  a  proper 
education,  by  all  means  let  credit  toward  a  degree  be  given  for  indul- 
gence in  them,  and  a  fee  be  charged  for  the  training  the  participant 
receives.  If  on  the  other  hand  athletics  are  merely  the  opportunity 
some  men  have  of  taking  delight  in  the  power  of  their  young  bodies, 
why  confiscate  the  property  of  others  to  assist  the  process?  Doubt- 
less Mr.  Comiskey  would  approve  a  similar  tax  laid  on  the  citizens  of 
Chicago — and  with  practically  equal  justice. 

An  article  in  Science  for  January  12  gives  the  percentage  of  women 

teachers  in  all  state  colleges  and  universities  as  y-j-;   in  all  east  of  the 

Mississippi  6+,  in  all  west,  13  +  .      These  figures  do  not  include  women 

below   the   rank  of  instructor.     The  largest  number  of 

Women  as         women  instructors  in  any  institution  is  53,  at  the  Uni- 

Coll  626 

Teachers  versity  of  Illinois;   the  highest  percentage  is  41,  at  the 

Ohio    University    (not    Ohio    State    University).      The 

number   of   women   instructors   at   the    various   state   universities   of 

this  section  is  as  follows:   Illinois  53,  Indiana  10,  Iowa  14,  Michigan  4, 
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Minnesota  14,  Missouri  12,  Wisconsin  38.  The  groups  for  which  women 
qualify  are,  in  order  of  frequency:  English,  music,  modern  languages, 
domestic  science,  and  home  economics.  In  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matics they  do  not  often  rise  above  the  rank  of  instructor. 

Comparative  figures  from  the  University  of  Chicago  may  be  inter- 
esting. They  are:  women  ranking  as  instructors  and  above,  29;"  full 
professors,  2 ;  associate  professors,  3  (all  in  the  College  of  Education) ; 
assistant  professors,  5;  instructors,  19  (of  whom  15  are  in  the  College 
of  Education).  The  departments  in  which  women  of  instructorial  rank 
appear  include  (besides  the  College  of  Education),  Household  Adminis- 
tration, English,  Romance,  Latin,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and  Physical 
Culture. 

A  clause  of  Chicago's  new  system  of  admission  requires  all  students 
either  to  take  up  the  study  of  French  or  German  at  once,  for  at  least 
four  quarters,  or  else  to  demonstrate  upon  examination, 
e    ew    es  s  -n  gj^gj  ^g  £rst  or  secon(j  quarter  of  residence,  a  "read- 
in  Modern  ,  ,  „  , 
Language           mS  knowledge      of  one  of  these  two  languages.     The 

first  of  these  examinations  was  held  on  November  25 
(written)  and  on  December  2  (oral).  All  those  with  credit  for  at  least 
two  years  of  preparatory-school  work  in  one  language  were  eligible.  Six- 
teen took  the  examination  in  French,  of  whom  five  passed ;  twenty-seven 
took  the  examination  in  German,  of  whom  eight  passed.  For  the  benefit 
of  alumni  who  may  wish  to  test  their  own  powers,  as  well  as  to  illustrate 
the  stage  of  advancement  of  the  average  high-school  student  after  two 
years  of  language  study,  a  third  of  each  examination  is  here  given. 

I.  Am  21  Januar  um  5  Uhr  erwachte  der  Konig,  liesz  sich  ruhig  ankleiden  und 
driickte  seine  Freude  aus,  dasz  der  Schlaf  ihm  seine  Krafte  wiedergegeben  habe. 
Dann  (1)  beichtete  er,  horte  die  Messe  und  empfing  das  heilige  Abendmahl;  darauf 
erteilte  er  Clery  seine  letzten  Auftrage  an  seine  Familie,  die  er  nicht  wiedersehen 
mochte,  um  sich  und  ihr  den  Schmerz  des  letzten  Abschieds  zu  ersparen.  Die  Ge- 
meindebeamten  erschienen  und  er  erbat  sich  eine  Schere,  um  sicht  selbst  die  Haare 
abzuschneiden,  damit  es  nicht  durch  die  Henker  geschehe;  aus  Misztrauen  schlug 
man  ihm  dieselbe  ab.  Drauszen  wirbelten  die  Trommeln;  die  Nationalgarde  stellte 
sich  auf,  der  Stadtrat,  die  Minister,  die  Jakobiner  waren  versammelt;  in  vielen  Wohn- 
ungen  hatte  man  die  Fenster  mit  Laden  verschlossen;  ein  Auf  stand  und  ein  Versuch 
den  Konig  zu  befreien,  wurden  fur  etwas  Warscheinliches  gehalten.  Um  8  Uhr 
erschien  eine  Deputation  im  Tempel,  um  den  Konig  abzuholen. 

(1)  beichten,  to  confess  (sins). 

Madame  de  Thauzette:  Vous  savez  que  Denise  va  quitter  aussi  le  chateau, 
apres  le  depart  de  Marthe. 

Andre:    Elle  aura  raison. 

Madame  de  Thauzette:  Vous  l'approuvez? 
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AndrE:  Elle  fait  ce  qu'elle  doit. 

Madame  de  Thauzette:  Ses  parents 

Andre:  La  suivent;  c'est  tout  naturel. 

Madame  de  Thauzette:  Etvous? 

Andre  :  Moi,  je  resterai  seul. 

Madame  de  Thauzette:  Et  ces  gens-la,  que  deviendront-ils  quand  ils  ne  seront 
plus  chez  vous  ? 

Andre  :  J'assurerai  leur  sort. 

Madame  de  Thauzette:  Ils  refuseront. 

Andre  :  On  refuse  le  don  d'un  vivant,  on  accepte  le  legs  d'un  mort. 

Madame  de  Thauzette:   Vous  voulez  mourir  ? 

Andre:  Est-ce  que  je  sais  ce  que  je  veux,  ce  que  je  dois  faire  ?  Ce  qui  est  certain 
c'est  que  je  n'ai  pas  vecu  comme  j'aurais  du  vivre.  Je  fais  du  mal  a  tous  ceux  que 
j'aime  et  ils  me  le  rendent,  les  uns  sans  le  vouloir,  les  autres  volontairement.  Je 
n'ai  plus  mon  pere  ni  ma  mere  qui  m'adoraient.  Depuis  dix  ans,  ils  sont  la,  immobiles 
et  glac6s  sous  la  terre.  Je  suis  si  malheureux  ou  ils  ne  sont  plus  que  je  me  demande 
par  moments  si  je  ne  serais  pas  plus  heureux  ou  ils  sont. 

It  may  be  noted  that  fully  half  of  the  students  translated  Andre's 
remark  "on  accepte  le  legs  d'un  mort,"  " one  accepts  the  legs  of  the  dead." 

The  article  of  Professor  Nitze  which  follows  should  be  of  wide  inter- 
est. So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  official  statement,  in  the  Magazine 
or  elsewhere,  of  the  creed  of  the  twentieth-century  teacher  of  modern 
languages. 


THE   FRENCH    REQUIREMENT  FOR 
ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY1 

Is  it  honest  in  word  and  deed?    Is  it  a  real  thing  ? — Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It. 

According  to  the  new  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Chicago  every 
student  is  required  to  complete  before  he  enters  upon  his  junior  year  of 
college  the  equivalent  of  four  majors  of  [one]  modern  language  other 
than  English.    The  Course  Book  states: 

The  aim  of  [this]  requirement  is  to  secure  for  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English.  If  two  units  of  a  language  are 
offered  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  group,  the  student  must  prove  his  ability 
to  read  it  with  ease  and  intelligence  by  passing  a  test  examination  during  his  first  two 
quarters  of  residence,  or  must  pass  an  additional  major  of  the  same  language  in  college 
with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C.  If  the  student  passes  the  first  three  majors  of  a  lan- 
guage in  college  with  an  average  grade  of  B  or  better,  he  may  be  excused  from  the 
fourth  major.  The  modern-language  requirement  may  be  absolved  at  any  time  during 
the  first  two  years  by  the  passing  of  the  test  examination.  No  credit  in  majors 
is  given  in  any  case  for  the  passing  of  this  examination;  it  merely  relieves  the  student 
of  the  obligation  to  take  further  work  in  modern  language. 

In  other  words,  the  requirement  holds  for  all  regular  undergraduate 
students  irrespective  of  "college"  credits;  it  is  virtually  an  entrance 
requirement  which  may  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  the  second  college 
year,  but  not  longer;  and  it  can  be  absolved  in  one  of  two  ways:  (i)  by 
passing  an  examination  before  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  residence; 
or  (2)  by  taking  the  first  three  majors  of  the  foreign  language  in  college 
with  an  average  grade  of  at  least  B,  or  an  additional,  fourth  major  the 
grade  of  which  must  not  fall  below  C.  The  last  resort  is  open  also  to 
students  having  high-school  credit  for  4  majors  but  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pass  the  test  examination  mentioned  above. 

Now,  the  question  arises:  What  is  meant  by  four  majors  of  ele- 
mentary modern  language  other  than  English?  Or  to  be  precise  and 
not  implicate  the  teachers  of  German  (et  at.)  in  a  matter  which  they  of 
course  prefer  to  settle  for  themselves:  What  are  four  majors  of  ele- 
mentary French  ?  Somehow  the  question  has  the  naive  ring  of  Audrey's 
famous  remark  to  Touchstone,  quoted  above,  about  the  reality  of  poetry, 
and  the  reader  instinctively  asks  himself:  Is  it  possible  at  this  late  date 
that  the  essentials  of  so  well  known  a  subject  as  French  are  still  unde- 
termined? And  can  student  and  teacher  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  two 
years'  work  of  elementary  French  is?    But  to  anyone  who  stops  to 

1  By  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages. 
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consider  the  changes  that  the  last  decade  has  produced  in  our  educational 
theories,  and  the  serious  confusion  in  instruction  these  changes  have 
caused,  it  will  be  clear  that  such  is  really  the  case,  and  that  neither 
teacher  nor  student  is  quite  sure  of  his  ground. 

Without  wishing  to  add  a  brief  to  those  already  existing,  on  the 
proper  place  of  French  in  the  school  and  college  curriculum,  I  may  at 
least  point  out  the  following  well-recognized  facts : 

First,  a  foreign  language  cannot  have  the  same  practical  value  to  us 
as  to  the  average  European.  Our  relative  geographical  isolation  per- 
mits us  to  depend  on  our  mother-tongue  to  a  greater  extent  than  a 
European  could  depend  on  his  native  French  or  German.  We  do  not 
use  French  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  to  the  degree  that  a  German, 
an  Italian,  or  even  an  Englishman  uses  it.  American  hotel-  and  shop- 
keepers are  not  competing  with  one  another  for  foreign  trade,  no  con- 
siderable part  of  our  youth  is  compelled  to  seek  employment  in  foreign 
parts,  and  however  advantageous  and  becoming  it  would  be  for  our 
consuls  and  diplomatists  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  accredited,  the  inability  to  do  so  has  not  measurably  inter- 
fered with  their  being  appointed.  Thus,  although  conditions  are  chan- 
ging, and  in  the  last  respect  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  change,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  American  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught 
French  because  they  will  need  to  speak  it  in  later  life.  Indeed,  if  the 
case  of  the  modern  languages  rested  on  their  commercial  value,  we  should 
have  to  devote  our  attention  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rather  than  to 
German  and  French.  There  is  now  a  considerable  class  of  Americans 
whose  livelihood  in  part  depends  on  their  ability  to  speak  Spanish,  and 
this  class  is  growing;  so  that,  commercially  considered,  Spanish  is  (so 
to  speak)  the  American  foreign  language. 

Secondly,  if  the  importance  of  French  does  not  lie  in  its  practical  or 
rather  commercial  value,  in  what  does  its  importance  consist  ?  Purely 
and  simply,  I  believe,  in  the  discipline  the  study  of  French  affords  the 
mind,  and  in  the  rich  and  varied  culture  of  which  French  is  the  medium. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  we  all  know  that  language-study  trains  the 
mind.  It  does  this  in  various  ways:  by  developing  the  memory,  exer- 
cising the  reason,  stimulating  the  imagination,  educating  the  taste. 
What  we  can  learn  specifically  from  French  is  accuracy,  clarity,  grace, 
and  elegance  of  expression;  in  other  words,  "expressiveness"  {nettete 
d 'expression),  as  Pater  remarked.  Furthermore,  French  is  the  vehicle 
of  ideas  rather  than  of  facts.  This  is  as  true  of  French  language  as  of 
literature:    says  an  eminent  authority,  "The  man  of  English  speech 
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thinks  in  images  and  concrete  expressions,  the  Frenchman  in  abstract 
and  universal  terms."  Je  rentre,  je  sors,  je  traverse,  f  avarice  are  not 
literally  rendered  by  "I  am  going  home,"  "I  am  going  out,"  "lam 
crossing  the  street,"  "I  am  going  forward,"  and  even  so,  the  English 
expressions  fail  to  give  the  deftness,  the  concision,  the  validity  of  the 
French.  So  that,  regarded  as  a  discipline,  the  study  of  French  may  be 
a  corrective  to  the  rough-and-tumble  of  American  speech,  our  neglect 
of  clear  vocalization,  our  tendency  to  overstate  and  exaggerate,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  aversion  to  viewing  ideas  objectively,  as  such. 

As  for  the  cultural  aspect,  every  educated  person  sooner  or  later 
comes  into  contact  with  some  phase  of  French  science  or  art.  He  will 
therefore  need  the  means  of  grasping  his  subject  directly  in  the  written 
or  spoken  language.  If  the  modern  world  is  inclined  to  turn  its  back 
on  Greek  and  Latin,  it  can  hardly  afford  to  neglect  the  modern  Euro- 
pean nation  whose  civilization  is  to  so  large  an  extent  an  embodiment  of 
classical  ideas.  Intellectual  stability,  national  unity,  traditions  of 
culture  can  never  be  won  unless  as  a  nation  we  resolutely  strike  roots 
into  the  past.  And  next  to  England,  to  whom  we  owe  our  own  language 
and  most  of  our  institutions,  our  closest  political  and  intellectual  ally 
is  France. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  the  American  youth  should  be  taught  at  least 
to  read  French.  If  in  learning  to  read  he  can  also  be  taught  to  speak, 
all  the  better.  It  is  impossible  to  attain  too  much.  But  let  us  not  sac- 
rifice "reading"  to  "speaking,"  especially  when  the  latter  consists  of 
more  or  less  innocuous  phrases  repeated  in  parrot  fashion.  French  is 
too  fine  a  subject  to  be  made  the  pap  of  empty  minds.  It  must  be  taken 
seriously  or  not  at  all.  What  the  educated  American  is  after  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  literature,  be  it  scientific,  political,  or  artistic.  One  way  of 
getting  this  knowledge  is  by  translating  from  French  into  English.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  even  the  best  way. 

In  the  first  place,  a  translation  is  never  the  equivalent  of  the  original. 
Rarely  does  a  translation  reproduce  the  unity,  the  color,  the  shading  of 
the  original  work.  Traduttore,  traditore  says  an  admirable  Italian  proverb. 
Don  Quixote  in  foreign  dress  continues  to  fascinate  us  but  is  at  best  a 
ghostlike  semblance  of  the  real  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance;  and 
how  rhetorical,  nay  vapid,  are  the  words:  Etre  ou  ne  pas  etre,  voild  la 
question  by  the  side  of  "to  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 

Again,  to  translate  well  is  a  difficult  task.  In  the  case  of  French  it 
requires  a  mental  alertness  and  a  sense  of  discrimination  that  the  aver- 
age college  student  does  not  at  first  possess.     For  this  reason  translation 
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is  especially  valuable  as  an  exercise,  as  a  discipline — and  it  is,  of  course, 
an  excellent  means  of  testing  one's  knowledge.  But  translation  must 
not  be  made  the  aim,  the  mainstay  as  it  were,  of  an  elementary  course. 
For  one  thing,  the  process  of  translating  is  too  involved,  and  requires 
too  much  conscious  effort — and  also  too  much  time.  In  translating,  the 
student  first  seeks  the  English  equivalents  of  the  French  words,  then  he 
determines  their  corresponding  inflections  (number,  case,  tense,  mood, 
etc.),  and  finally  he  must  know  whether  or  not  the  result  is  idiomatic 
English,  and  if  not,  substitute  the  current  idiom  for  it.  Take  the  simple 
phrase:  V  Americaine  a  Vair  fiere;  word  for  word  it  is  "the  American 
has  the  appearance  proud";  solved  as  to  its  inflections  it  becomes  "the 
American  woman  has  the  appearance  [which  indicates  that  she  is] 
proud";  translated  it  is  "the  American  woman  looks  proud."  Or 
imagine  the  steps  whereby  Pour  quoifaire?  Ce  n'etait  pas  la  peine,  les 
diners  allaient  finir  is  rendered:  "For  what  purpose?  it  was  not  worth 
trying,  people  would  soon  stop  giving  dinners  (i.e.,  the  social  season  was 
about  over)." 

But  the  main  argument  -against  the  excessive  use  of  translation  is 
that  French  is  a  living  form  of  speech  and  not  a  so-called  dead  language. 
It  is  absurd  to  teach  a  person  French  and  not  make  him  realize  that 
French  is  an  actual  medium  of  expression,  different  from,  but  contem- 
porary with,  his  own  language.  Here  lies  the  crux  of  the  entire  modern- 
language  question.  By  reading  French  is  meant  the  ability  to  read 
French  aloud:  in  other  words,  to  pronounce  it.  And,  I  may  add,  to 
pronounce  it  correctly.  What  intrinsic  value  can  a  French  play  or 
poem  have  to  a  person  who  is  deaf  to  the  sparkle  of  the  dialogue  or  to 
the  melody  of  the  verse?  And  consider  how  ineffective  an  argument 
becomes  which  has  to  be  painfully  translated  before  its  meaning  is  felt. 
So  that  even  in  scientific  work  a  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  seems 
necessary,  if  the  full  meaning  is  to  be  grasped.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ability  to  pronounce  a  foreign  language  (even  with  moderate  success) 
and  understand  it  when  others  speak  it,  is  a  tremendous  asset  in  itself. 
"The  ear,"  said  Gouin,  "is  the  prime  minister  of  the  intellect";  and 
to  articulate  sound  according  to  scientific  principles  is  an  exercise,  at 
once  practical  and  theoretical,  of  the  highest  importance.  Solid  train- 
ing in  pronunciation  by  phonetic  methods  not  only  will  prepare  the 
way  for  the  spoken  use  of  the  language  in  the  more  advanced  courses, 
but  will  develop  the  student's  capacity  for  articulation  in  general,  his 
auditory  perception,  his  observation  and  judgment,  in  ways  which 
will  help  him  along  lines  of  intellectual  endeavor  other  than  French. 
Pronunciation,  as  it  is  now  taught,  is  not  merely  a  science  but  an  art, 
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and  it  rests  mainly  with  the  teacher  of  the  modern  languages  to  maintain 
it  in  that  capacity. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  University  plans  to  test  the  student's  ability  to 
read  French — in  two  ways:  (1)  By  an  oral  examination  of  his  facility 
in  pronouncing  French  of  moderate  difficulty.  The  method  is  very 
simple:  the  candidate  is  assigned  a  passage  in  a  French  book  which 
he  has  presumably  not  seen  before,  and  after  looking  it  over,  he  is  asked 
to  read  it  aloud  just  as  he  might  be  asked  to  read  English.  (2)  By  a 
written  examination  consisting  mainly  or  wholly  of  translation  from 
French  into  English.  At  an  examination  held  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
passages  to  be  translated  were  taken  respectively  from  a  well-known 
novel,  a  well-known  play,  and  a  typical  piece  of  scientific  criticism. 
Allowance  was  made  for  certain  lapses  in  vocabulary,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  object  of  the  examination  was  to  "test"  the  student's  accuracy  (and 
this,  as  I  pointed  out,  is  the  value  of  translation),  he  was  expected  to 
reveal  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  French  word-  and  sentence-structure. 

The  first  four  (or  possibly  three)  majors  offered  at  the  University  are 
arranged  to  meet  these  requirements.  That  is,  they  will  enable  the 
student  to  comprehend  with  ease  French  of  average  difficulty  as  he 
himself  reads  it  aloud  from  the  printed  page.  The  method  by  which  we 
attain  this  result  varies  with  the  group  of  students  in  question,  and 
cannot  be  determined  by  vote.  But  so  much  is  certain,  that  it  involves 
practice jn  pronunciation,  exercises  in  dictation,  some  translating,  some 
grammatical  analysis,  and  some  composition,  oral  as  well  as  written. 
The  essential  factor  in  the  situation  is  that  modern-language  study  is  a 
synthesis,  a  combination  of  facts  which  the  analysis  by  the  teacher  has. 
established.  The  student  is  in  the  class  in  order  to  learn  French,  and 
not  primarily  conversation,  translation,  grammar,  or  composition. 
Given  the  advanced  age  at  which  most  of  our  pupils  are  permitted  to 
begin  language  study,  and  the  purposes  for  which  that  study  is  undertaken, 
the  first  and  essential  step  is  that  they  should  be  able  to  read — and 
therefore  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  reading.  If  this  step  is  successfully 
taken,  the  student  will  be  in  a  position  to  go  on  in  his  modern 
language  work.  But  if  for  some  reason  he  must  drop  his  French  tem- 
porarily, he  ought  at  least  to  feel  that  he  has  permanently  profited  by 
what  French  he  has  had;  in  short,  he  is  a  better,  because  a  more  intelli- 
gent, citizen  of  the  Republic.  It  has  been  said  that  "Education  is  the 
process  of  making  a  better  society  out  of  the  material  at  hand  by  enhan- 
cing the  economic  value  of  each  unit."  The  teaching  of  French  must 
contribute  its  share  toward  bringing  this  to  pass. 

William  A.  Nitze 
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THE  following  statement  about  the  Cap  and  Gown  is  a  slight  recast- 
ing of  two  reports  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Colleges  at  different 
times  within  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  years  1895  and  1896  the  Cap  and  Gown  was  published  by  the 
undergraduates  of  the  University,  the  interested  people  forming  them- 
selves into  a  special  organization  for  such  purpose.  As  this  organization 
was  not  solid  enough  the  result  was  that  in  1897  no  edition  was  put  out. 
In  1898,  the  already  existent  Junior  society,  the  Iron  Mask,  in  looking 
for  some  legitimate  raison  d'itre,  offered  to  undertake  the  publication  of 
the  annual,  and  as  the  task  was  going  begging  at  the  time,  their  offer 
was  promptly  accepted,  with  the  result  that  they  issued  it  in  the  years 
from  1898  to  1905  inclusive.  In  1905  an  agitation  was  started  on  the 
grounds  that  this  method  of  putting  out  the  book  was  undemocratic, 
since  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  closed  organization  which  perpetuated  itself. 
The  consequence  of  the  successful  agitation  was  that  in  1906  the  book 
was  issued  jointly  by  the  Junior  Class  and  the  Iron  Mask,  and  in  1907 
the  two  bodies  put  up  rival  tickets,  that  of  the  Junior  Class  winning  in 
the  elections.  Since  then  the  election  of  the  board  has  resided  in  the 
hands  of  the  Junior  Class. 

During  the  two  years  of  undergraduate  management  and  during  the 
nine  years  in  which  the  Iron  Mask  stood  behind  it  the  publication  seems, 
in  a  modest  way,  to  have  been  a  financial  success.  In  the  period  of 
these  eleven  issues  there  was  a  definitely  organized  body  which  elected 
a  business  manager  with  the  understanding  that  any  profits  which 
accrued  could  go  to  him  as  the  legitimate  reward  of  his  labors,  but  that 
any  loss  should  fall  upon  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  if 
losses  existed  they  were  very  slight  in  nature.  In  this  connection,  the 
University  Auditor  reports  that  the  annual  payment  of  the  University 
to  the  Cap  and  Gown  between  1902  and  1908  was  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  and  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150)  was  paid  in  1909. 
The  inference  from  this  is  obvious. 

Since  1906,  however,  the  situation  has  been  different.  The  first  year 
in  which  the  Junior  Class  undertook  sole  charge  was  an  unfortunate  one, 

1  By  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  of  the  Board  of  Student 
Organizations. 
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as  the  business  depression  resulted  in  the  securing  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  advertising.  This  caused  a  heavy  loss  to  some  of  the  management, 
although  all  debts  were  paid.  In  1908  losses  were  very  heavy  but  all 
were  met.  In  1909  the  final  result  was  extremely  discreditable  to  the 
management,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the  University. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  book  had  consistently  increased  in  bulk  and 
pretentiousness.  With  the  exception  of  1902  the  figures  of  the  number 
of  pages  of  literature  and  number  of  pages  of  paid  advertising  follow  from 
1895  to  1908: 

1895 340  and  34  1902 no  copy 

1896 300    "    34  1903 350  and  25 

1897 no  issue  1904 

1898 218  and  27  1905 

1899 300    "     28  1906 

1900 300    "     29  1907 

1901 300    "     15  1908 


375 

'  4i 

360 

'  3i 

428 

'  36 

480 

'  17 

488 

1  26 

It  is  interesting  to  note  with  what  rapidity  the  book  grew  as  soon  as 
the  definite  backing  and  joint  responsibility  ceased. 

The  history  for  this  inflation  is  typical  of  the  day.  Each  issue  had  to 
be-  as  big  as  that  from  any  other  college,  and  bigger  than  that  of  any 
other  preceding  Chicago  issue,  and  the  thoughtless  assumption  was 
made  that  bulk  in  itself  was  synonymous  with  excellence.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  scale  had  increased  and  the  price  of  the  book  had  been 
advanced  from  $1 .  50  to  $2  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  copies 
printed  was  no  greater  than  at  the  outset.  In  general  throughout  this 
period,  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  was  eminently  representative  of 
the  University,  and,  in  the  main,  a  very  creditable  sort  of  publication. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  annual  is  fortunately 
the  brightest.  After  a  complicated  series  of  experiences  in  1910,  the 
Cap  and  Gown  in  191 1  passed  into  the  hands  of  two  managers  who  had 
enjoyed  some  initial  experience  as  candidates  for  election  in  competitive 
work  on  the  publication  of  the  preceding  year.  It  happened,  as  it 
seldom  had  before,  that  both  men  elected  to  membership  stayed  in 
college,  kept  themselves  eligible  for  work  on  the  book,  and  actively 
shared  both  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  getting  it  out.  They 
reduced  the  expenses  of  the  preceding  year,  adopted  a  budget  to  which 
they  adhered  with  reasonable  fidelity,  worked  the  advertising  field 
thoroughly,  advertised  their  own  publication,  determined  the  output 
by  the  number  of  advance  subscriptions,  and  delivered  the  goods.  Their 
report  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of  any  recent  pair  of  predecessors, 
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and  showed  gains  which,  even  when  divided,  went  far  toward  fairly 
compensating  the  two  hard-working  men  for  their  efforts. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  years  the  question  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  University  as  to  how  far  it  should  limit  the  managers 
and  editors  of  the  Cap  and  Gown,  and  as  to  whether  it  would  be  justified 
in  assuming  any  responsibility.  No  definite  step  was  taken  before  the 
election  of  the  present  managers  for  191 2,  and  as  they  are  working  upon 
the  same  system  adopted  last  year  and  in  daily  consultation  with  the 
successful  managers  of  191 1,  the  work  is  going  on  nominally  as  here- 
tofore. At  the  same  time  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  has 
made  a  partial  report  of  the  situation  as  it  now  stands,  has  been  con- 
tinued in  service,  and  is  expected  to  make  definite  recommendations  in 
the  early  spring,  relative  to  the  future  of  this  publication. 

P.  H.  Boynton 
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AMERICAN  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST' 

By  Inazo  Nitobe,  LL.D. 
Professor  in  the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  Japan 


Prior  to  the  advent  of  Cushing  to 
China  (1884)  and  of  Perry  to  Japan 
(1852),  while  the  British  in  the  Far  East 
were  engrossed  with  their  policy  of 
forcing  the  opium  trade  on  the  Celestial 
Kingdom,  an  American  merchant  of 
Macao,  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  was  engaged  on 
his  own  private  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility in  an  attempt  to  unlock  the  doubly 
barred  portals  of  the  Japanese  empire 
for  foreign  commerce.  This  he  was  bent 
upon  accomplishing  by  peaceful  means, 
indeed  by  the  most  humane  of  means — by 
taking  with  him  in  his  own  ship,  the 
"Morrison,"  seven  shipwrecked  Japanese 
subjects  who  had  been  thrown  ashore  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  American  continent. 

Like  a  few  previous  attempts  of  his 
countrymen,  Mr.  King's  mission  ended 
in  failure — a  failure  which  was,  as  it  were, 
but  the  repulse  of  a  lesser  wave  in  the 
ever-swelling  tide  of  the  ocean  of  history. 
On  his  return  he  appealed  to  "the 
champions  of  his  country's  benevolence" 
not  to  despair  of  opening  up  intercourse 
with  Japan,  adding  in  the  most  earnest 
tone  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  divide  the  maritime  influence  of 
the  world  and  that  "America  is  the  hope 
of  Asia  beyond  the  Malay-  Peninsula, 
that  her  noblest  effort  will  find  a  becom- 
ing theater  there."  In  his  mind's  eye 
he  could  already  discern,  rising  at  the 
gateways  of  the  sun,  a  grand  scene  of 
human  probation,  the  vast  colosseum  of 
the  moral  world,  as  he  called  it.  He 
predicted  the  time  when  Japan  would 
more  readily  yield  to  and  repay  the  efforts 
of  America  than  China  and  that  the  latter 
could  best  be  reached  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  former. 

Such  was  the  first  audible — albeit  not 
so  clearly  recognized  as  it  deserved — 
utterance  of  an  American  citizen,  and  for 
aught  I  know  it  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
his  people. 

A  whole  generation,  as  measured  by  the 
royal  psalmist,  has  since  passed  away,  and 
in  these  three  score  years  and  ten  the 
sun   has   witnessed   marvelous   changes, 


such  as  it  never  before  witnessed  in  its 
career  around  this  planet — changes  that 
have  transformed  the  face  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Far  East.  True  to  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers  and  pressed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  self-preservation,  both  China  and 
Japan  have  in  that  interval  reverted 
more  than  once  to  the  tactics  of  exclusiv- 
ism  and  resorted  to  weapons  of  violence 
in  order  to  close  their  doors. 

No  cannon  balls  did  more  effective 
work  in  the  history  of  civilization  than 
those  fired  by  the  combined  fleet  of 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  and  the 
United  States  upon  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries of  Shimonoseki  in  the  autumn  days 
of  1863.  That  they  did  not  fail  to  strike 
the  defenses  of  this  harbor  is  a  matter  of 
small  concern.  The  balls  pierced  farther 
than  the  bulwarks  of  stone.  They  pene- 
trated the  very  walls  of  exclusivism. 
Henceforth  there  were  apertures  through 
which  western  influence  could  find 
entrance.  Civilization  is  like  a  fluid  that 
follows  the  law  of  osmosis.  Cultures  of 
different  densities,  when  separated  by  a 
porous  partition,  flow  each  into  the  other 
for  final  equable  diffusion.  Inequalities 
in  culture  are  not  tolerated  in  modern 
civilization.  "America  is  not  civil,"  says 
Emerson,  "while  Africa  is  barbarous." 

Through  the  apertures  made  by  the 
Shimonoseki  bombardment  there  flowed 
into  Japan  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
Occident.  In  China,  owing  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  her  territory  and  population,  the 
process  was  not  so  simple.  The  more 
stalwart  Chinese  walls  of  exclusion  had  to 
suffer  repeated  assaults,  starting  with  the 
Opium  War,  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Taiping  Rebellion  and  the  war  with 
Japan  and  ending  with  the  Boxer  move- 
ment, before  perforations  were  made 
large  enough  for  osmosis  freely  to  begin. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  our  great  neighbor, 
instead  of  the  steady  influx  of  a  regenerat- 
ing stream  effecting  her  deliverance,  we  see 
that  her  moss-grown  ramparts  are  crumb- 
ling before  the  sudden  and  devastating 
torrent  of  a  republican  deluge. 


1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eighty-first  Convocation  of  the  University,  held  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  December  19,  191 1. 
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The  soul  of  Japan,  quickly  responding 
to  the  impulse  from  the  West  and  rising 
to  the  consciousness  of  her  destiny,  ad- 
justed her  institutions,  social  and  politi- 
cal, to  the  demands  of  the  age  and  set 
forth  on  a  new  career  of  what  sociologists 
like  to  call  the  telic  progress.  China  is 
now  fast  following  in  the  same  path 
though  with  more  painful  steps,  paying 
higher  toll  for  her  long  delay.  She  has 
but  newly  learned  what  Japan  learned 
fifty  years  ago,  that  contact  and  com- 
munion with  the  West  under  external 
pressure,  bring  no  guaranty  of  safety 
or  growth. 

What  part  in  this  great  interchange 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic — the  mold- 
ing influence  of  knowledge,  ideas,  and 
institutions — does  the  United  States 
play?  Are  the  conditions  in  the  Far 
East  so  radically  changed  that  the  words 
of  Mr.  King  voice  no  longer  the  attitude 
of  the  American  people?  Has  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  its  Pacific  Coast 
so  estranged  the  higher  interests  of 
China  and  Japan  from  the  heart  of  this 
nation  that  it  now  throws  stones  instead 
of  offering  bread?  Has  the  acquisition 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  so  turned  the 
thoughts  of  America  that  she  now  looks 
upon  us  as  possible  intruders  and 
enemies?  Has  the  entree  of  this  coun- 
try into  the  sphere  of  Asiatic  politics 
brought  a  deviation  in  public  opinion 
from  a  King  to  a  Hobson?  Is  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  the  opening  of  which 
the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  are  looking 
forward  with  great  anticipation  of  trade — 
I  ask,  is  the  Panama  Canal  intended  for 
a  warpath  or  a  trade  route  ? 

There  are  voices  heard  on  this  side  of 
the  Pacific,  shrill  and  alarming,  that  a 
conflict,  and  that  an  armed  one,  is  inevi- 
table between  the  East  and  the  West.  A 
cartoon  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  which  he 
drew  to  divert  the  attention  of  Europe 
and  America  from  his  own  fatherland, 
on  which  their  eyes  had  been  too  closely 
fastened,  has  had  the  effect  he  desired, 
and  the  world  allowed  itself  to  be  swayed 
by  the  horrors  of  impending  Mongolian  in- 
vasion. The  "  Yellow  Peril "  scare  started 
between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar, 
leaped  over  the  British  Islands,  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  found  some  adherents 
here.  Managed  by  a  paid  propaganda, 
it  has  been  preached  and  proclaimed  by  a 
host  of  minor  prophets. 

What  a  far  cry  from  the  time  when 


King  made  his  appeal  to  "the  champions 
of  his  country's  benevolence";  from  the 
later  time  when  Dr.  Samuel  Wells 
Williams  concluded  his  account  of  the 
Perry  expedition  in  these  words: 

In  the  higher  benefits  likely  to  flow  to  the 
Japanese  by  their  introduction  into  the  family 
of  civilized  nations,  I  see  a  hundred-fold 
return  for  all  the  expenses  of  this  expedition 
to  the  American  government; 

and  from  the  still  later  day  when  Town- 
send  Harris,  Minister  Bingham,  Secretary 
Seward,  Minister  Burlinghame,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  enunciated  in  no  uncertain 
sounds  the  ethical  principles  which  should 
guide  their  country  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Far  East.  No,  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  nation,  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
could  so  easily  forget  the  pledges  and 
ideals  of  youth.  Its  assurances  of  friend- 
ship and  of  good-will  were  not  uttered 
as  idle  words  of  diplomacy. 

At  the  time  that  Perry's  expedition  was 
still  under  contemplation,  the  English 
historian  Creasy  (1851)  declared  that 
American  diplomacy  in  the  East  would 
be  "bold,  intrusive,  and  unscrupulous 
and  that  America  would  scarcely  imitate 
the  forbearance  shown  by  England  at  the 
end  of  her  war  with  the  Celestial  Empire." 
A  so-called  American  prophet,  Zadkiel, 
in  his  queer  and  quaint  Almanac,  noted 
for  the  year  1852:  "A  total  eclipse  of  the 
Sun,  visible  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  The  greatest 
eclipse  at  3  h.  24  m.  a.m.,  December  nth, 

Greenwich  time It  will  produce 

great  mortality  among  camels  and  horses 
in  the  East,  also  much  fighting  and  war- 
like doings,  and  I  judge  that  it  will  carry 
war  into  the  peaceful  vales  of  Japan,  for 
there,  too,  do  the  men  of  the  West  follow 
the  track  of  gain,  'seeking  the  bubble 
reputation  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.'  " 
But  the  foreboding  of  historian  and 
prophet  alike  proved  false.  That  its 
early  spirit  of  justice  and  equity  still 
guides  the  oriental  policy  of  this  nation 
is  evidenced  in  the  words  of  so  recent  and 
authoritative  a  writer  as  Captain  Mahan. 
Speaking  particularly  of  China,  he  says: 

Our  influence,  we  believe — and  have  a 
right  to  believe — is  for  good;  it  is  the  in- 
fluence of  a  nation  which  respects  the  right 
of  peoples  to  shape  their  own  destinies,  push- 
ing even  to  exaggeration  its  belief  in  their 
ability  to  do  so. 

American  influence  in  Asia  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  wholesome  as  long  as  it 
is  exercised  in  infusing  the  vast  mass  of 
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humanity  there  with  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  dignity  and  mission — a  task 
which  Europe  not  only  neglected,  but 
positively  refused  to  do  on  every  occasion. 
Great  and  real  progress  must  work  from 
within,  though  its  first  impulse  may  come 
from  without.  Unless  it  can  intensify 
the  inner  impulse,  external  pressure  only 
ends  in  making  for  a  while  a  shallow 
dent  on  the  surface. 

A  culture  that  is  forced  upon  an  un- 
willing nation  belongs  to  things  of  time 
"that  have  voices,  speak  and  vanish." 
China  knows  this  only  too  well.  Spiritual 
power  comes  only  through  our  own  choos- 
ing. We  are  free  to  prefer  a  stone  to 
bread  or  a  serpent  to  a  fish.  Men  and 
nations  are  judged  by  the  choice  they 
make.  The  real  difference  between  the 
culture-grades  of  individuals  as  of  human 
groups  is  the  one  difference  between  their 
voluntary  and  involuntary  activities — 
between  compulsory  adoption  and  reflect- 
ive choice,  between  mechanical  imita- 
tion and  judicious  selection,  between 
bondage  and  freedom.  It  has  been  said 
that  "Die  Weltgeschichte  ist  das  Welt- 
gericht";  equally  truly  may  we  not  say 
that  a  nation's  history  is  a  nation's 
judgment  ? 

Any  outside  influence  to  be  permanent 
must  strike  at  the  root  of  inner  conscious- 
ness— the  very  bottom  of  sentient  exist- 
ence; at  the  core  of  personality  where 
man  divests  himself  of  every  race  dis- 
tinction and  stands  on  the  ground  com- 
mon to  the  white  and  the  yellow,  the 
black  and  the  brown,  and  where  there  is 
"no  border,  breed  nor  birth,  though 
they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

It  is  by  awakening  in  Far  Eastern 
individuals  and  nations  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  personal  and  national,  by 
suggesting  to  them  that  power  which  so 
eminently  characterizes  the  American 
people  and  which  Professor  Miinsterberg 
calls  "the  spirit  of  self-direction"  that 
America  has  imparted  energy  to  their 
inertia.  It  was  this  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  self-development  which  early  passed 
through  cannon  holes  into  oriental  com- 
munities and  there,  leavening  the  leaders 
and  the  masses,  emancipated  Japan  from 
the  iron  shackles  of  convention  and  con- 
formity and  promises  to  put  an  end  to 
the  sleeping  cycle  of  Cathay  and  lead 
that  nation  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth. 

In  so  doing  America  has  only  acted  in 
a  manner  true  to  her  love  of  fair  play, 


which  among  Americans  is,  as  one  of 
their  exponents  very  happily  puts  it,  "a 
kind  of  religion."  It  is  a  spirit  of  toler- 
ance, of  recognition  of  others'  rights 
which  imposes  the  duty  of  regarding 
our  fellow-men  with  impartiality  and  of 
taking  the  view  that  "any  human  system 
or  order  which  interferes  with  this 
impartiality  is  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Wisdom  and  Love"  (Van 
Dyke). 

Diplomacy  conducted  consonant  to 
these  high  principles  shed  influences  at 
once  far-reaching  and  benignant.  This 
great  feat  America  has  achieved  and 
can  achieve.  Her  noblest  labor  in  the 
Far  East  lay  in  the  new  evaluation  of  the 
individual,  arousing  self-respect  and 
teaching  personal  as  well  as  political 
liberty,  with  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
national  consciousness. 

It  is  a  well-known  story  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United 
States  was  like  a  divine  revelation  to  the 
makers  of  New  Japan.  The  idea  of  the 
present  Chinese  revolution  is  a  republic 
after  the  pattern  of  this  country. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  state- 
ment it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  why 
Europe  has  found  so  little  response  among 
Eastern  peoples.  No  wonder  Mr.  Mere- 
dith Townsend  despairs  of  any  lasting 
foothold  of  the  West  in  the  East.  How 
many  Christians  would  turn  their  left 
cheek  when  their  right  is  struck!  What 
people  would  willingly  kiss  the  feet  that 
tread  upon  them,  be  they  never  so  beauti- 
fully shod! 

The  Roman  god  Terminus,  in  his 
palmiest  days,  drew  a  sacred  circle  round 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  northern 
periphery  touched  the  Black  Forest;  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  its  charm 
was  broken,  and  the  august  rule  of  the 
Caesars  left  behind  traces  which  are 
now  of  interest  chiefly  for  the  archaeolo- 
gists. When  we  compare  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  imposing  as  they  are, 
with  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens, 
which  is  inscribed  on  the  fleshy  tablet 
of  the  heart  and  is  still  exhibited  in  its 
noblest  form,  to  borrow  from  the  well- 
known  eulogy  of  Macaulay,  "wherever 
literature  consoles  sorrow  and  assuages 
pain,  wherever  it  brings  gladness  to 
eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness  and 
tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  the 
long  sleep,"  we  see  that  the  influence 
won  and  exercised  by  the  sword  is 
destined  to  fade  away  as  "the  captains 
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and  the  kings  depart."  Territorial 
domination  kept  up  by  military  power 
promises  no  long  lease  of  life. 

The  best  credential  of  American 
diplomacy  in  its  early  days  in  the  Far 
East  was  the  clean  record  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  territorial  designs. 
In  his  day  Townsend  Harris  assured  our 
government  as  follows: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  different 
from  that  of  other  countries.  She  has  no 
territory  in  the  East,  neither  does  she  desire 
to  acquire  any  there.  Her  government  for- 
bids obtaining  possession  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  we  have  refused  all  the  requests 
of  distant  countries  to  join  our  union. 

Though  these  words  seem  strange  when 
one  considers  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  nevertheless  they  were 
honest  words  then,  and  true.  China, 
Japan,  and  Siam  felt  perfectly  safe  in 
their  dealings  with  this  country.  While 
they  had  ample  reason  to  suspect  all  the 
approaches  of  European  powers  only  as 
a  step  to  encroachment,  a  nation  pos- 
sessed of  no  greed  for  an  inch  of  land,  with 
no  thought  for  intervention  in  the  internal 
order  of  a  native  community,  was  a  pleas- 
ing discovery  in  oriental  eyes.  Here  lay 
the  secret  of  the  marvelous  success  of 
American  diplomacy,  and  an  oriental 
Lothario  could  on  his  part  exclaim: 
"Here  or  nowhere  is  America." 

The  disinterested  position  which  the 
United  States  holds  or  has  held  in  foreign 
politics,  her  freedom  from  European 
entanglements  and  complications,  has 
placed  her  in  an  attitude  of  supreme 
independence  in  diplomacy.  She  can 
initiate  a  policy  and  act  with  little  refer- 
ence to  European  balance  of  power. 
The  very  possibility  of  the  free  exercise 
of  will,  sanctioned  by  a  history  showing 
that  she  has  never  abused  it,  gives  to  her 
a  preponderating  moral  advantage.  Hav- 
ing deservedly  gained  the  reputation  for 
fair  play,  her  judgment  is  summoned 
on  occasions  involving  great  issues.  By 
the  magic  of  her  name  she  can  rally 
behind  her  a  large  following  of  European 
nations.  We  may  recall  in  this  connec- 
tion names  such  as  Seward,  Grant,  Hay, 
Foster,  and  Roosevelt.  Mankind  is 
always  willing  to  follow  a  man  or  a 
nation  in  whose  eyes  is  no  mud.  America 
will  continue  to  exercise  this  power  as 
long  as  her  eyes  and  hands  are  clean;  but 
the  instant  she  stoops  for  a  clod  of  earth 
virtue  will  go  out  of  her. 

Has  then  her  prestige  waned  with  her 


d6but  into  the  eastern  hemisphere  ?  Has 
she  sold  her  birthright  of  world  modera- 
torship  and  of  Asiatic  guardianship  for  a 
pottage  of  tropical  islands  ?  God  forbid 
that  a  taste  of  new  territory  should  infect 
her  with  the  lust  of  megalomania.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  set  an  example  of  a  new  Ameri- 
can principle  of  colonial  policy  in  San 
Domingo,  and  the  Filipinos,  now  passing 
through  the  American  school  for  self- 
government,  may  in  the  fulness  of  time 
rejoice  in  the  completion  of  their  tutelage 
and  celebrate  the  day  of  their  graduation 
by  a  grand  convocation. 

The  presence  of  the  United  States  near 
the  Asiatic  coast,  if  it  has  belied  the  words 
of  Townsend  Harris  as  well  as  of  others, 
has  not,  luckily,  deprived  her  entirely  of 
her  former  reputation.  We  shall  wel- 
come her  as  she  emerges  from  behind  the 
rising  sun  and  marches  to  her  new  seat 
under  the  midday  sky.  As  far  as  China 
and  Japan  are  concerned,  they  would 
rather  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float 
over  those  fronded  islands  she  now  rules 
than  any  other  flag.  European  nations 
are  still  trying  to  discover  and  devise 
suitable  methods  of  administering  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  and  while  none  of 
them  are  satisfied  with  their  own  schemes 
and  plans  it  will  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  politics  and  the 
art  of  government  if  the  United  States 
should  succeed  with  her  "holy  experi- 
ment" in  the  Philippines. 

The  United  States  may  by  her  mere 
presence  wield  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  Far  Eastern  situation.  Her  posi- 
tion as  an  Asiatic  power  entitles  her  more 
strongly  than  ever  to  a  voice  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Asia;  her  interests  in  China  lying 
in  the  same  direction  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  these  three  nations 
will  prove  the  upholders  and  preservers 
of  the  integrity  of  China  and  of  the  peace 
of  the  Far  East.  She  may  do  nothing; 
but  her  mere  presence  will  have  a  cata- 
lytic action,  provided  she  does  not  swerve 
from  the  path  laid  down  for  her  by  her 
fathers.  It  has  latterly  been  broached 
in  irresponsible  quarters  that  Japan  looks 
with  jealousy  upon  the  naval  growth  of 
the  United  States.  Why  should  we — 
as  long  as  you  have  no  designs  upon  us — 
and  why  should  you  have  any?  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Japan  fears  to  lose 
control  of  the  Chinese  market  and  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Why  should  we  be 
jealous  of  American  trade  in  the  Far  East 
when  it   forms  but  a  bagatelle  of   the 
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whole  amount  of  nearly  two  billion 
dollars,  of  which  Great  Britain's  share 
is  no  less  than  a  fourth  ?  If  our  ambition 
is  to  monopolize  the  Celestial  or  any  other 
eastern  market,  as  we  are  suspected  of 
wishing  to  do,  we  will  contest  with  more 
important  rivals  than  the  Americans. 
Is  not  the  vindication  by  Secretary  Knox 
of  what  he  calls  "dollar  diplomacy"  an 
avowal  of  the  weakness  of  this  country's 
foreign  trade  ? 

Control  of  the  Pacific!  What  does 
this  high-sounding  phrase  mean  any- 
how? May  we  not  say  with  Professor 
Coolidge  that  the  grandiloquent  expres- 
sions "dominion  of  the  seas,"  "mastery 
of  the  Pacific,"  and  the  like,  are  mere 
claptrap  ?  Can  ever  a  single  nation,  with 
limited  resources  in  men  and  treasures, 
dare  to  control  alone  a  body  of  water 
larger  than  all  the  continents  put  to- 
gether? Our  school  children  are  as 
familiar  as  yours  with  the  story  of  King 
Canute  commanding  the  waves  to  retire. 
Let  the  United  States  increase  her  navy 
to  a  size  commensurate  with  her  great- 
ness; it  will  accentuate  her  presence  in 
Asia.  Let  her  steamships  plow  the 
ocean  lengthwise  and  crosswise;  it  will 
rebound  to  swifter  and  larger  exchange 
of  mind  and  trade  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  Let  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
dot  the  Ocean  of  Peace  as  constellations 
strew  the  firmament  above — and  I 
assure  you  that  they  harmonize  well 
with  the  sun-flags  of  Japan.  The  sun 
and  stars  never  fight  in  their  courses. 
And  the  banner  of  China?  The  dragon 
divides  its  abode  between  the  sky  and 
the  deep,  and  it  is  in  its  element  upon  the 
waters  among  the  sun  and  stars. 

The  six  hundred  million  souls,  compris- 
ing one-third  of  the  human  race,  living 
on  the  borders  of  this  great  ocean  will 
hail  the  ensign  of  the  Union,  as  long  as 
it  is  unfurled  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  and  universal  justice  and  indi- 
vidual development — in  one  word,  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  ascendency  of 
America;  for,  I  believe  that,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is  through 
the  materialistic  civilization  of  this 
country  that  the  East  will  receive  the 
strongest  moral  impetus. 

At  present  one  perceives  in  the  Orient 
two  currents  of  thought  flowing  from  the 
Occident,  molding  the  rising  generation. 
One  is  derived  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  especially  from  Slavic  and 
Romance  literature  and  art,  working  for 


skepticism  and  decadence,  often  pessi- 
mistic, negative,  and  destructive;  the 
other  derived  from  the  indefatigable 
spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  construct- 
ive, robust,  forever  ready  to  be  up  and 
doing  with  a  "heart  within  and  God 
o'erhead." 

Nor  are  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  the  Far  East  like  "the 
grafting  of  a  bamboo  shoot  upon  the 
stock  of  a  pine,"  as  we  term  incon- 
gruities. Psychology  shows  and  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  the  theory  of  race 
antipodalism  is  untenable.  There  is  a 
tie  of  brotherhood  between  an  English 
gentleman  and  a  Japanese  Samurai.  By 
the  introduction  or  adoption  of  an  occi- 
dental standard  of  ethics  is  not  meant 
a  blind  acceptance  of  alien  culture.  Its 
purport  is  to  express  in  the  more  modern 
terms  of  the  West  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  have  been  the  heritage  of  the 
Orient  for  centuries  past. 

A  man  of  high  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship and  character,  in  summing  up  im- 
pressions of  his  recent  travels  in  the  East, 
stated  his  belief  that  neither  China  nor 
Japan  will  be  westernized.  Professor 
Hart,  when  he  so  expressed  himself,  had 
chiefly  in  mind  outward  manners  and 
customs  and  social  institutions,  and  I 
concur  largely  in  his  judgment.  But  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  even  in  these 
exterior  manifestations  of  culture  the 
East  can  no  longer  defy  the  influence 
of  the  West,  notably  of  America.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  The  perforations 
made  in  the  walls  of  Asiatic  exclusivism 
have  since  been  carefully  enlarged  from 
within.  The  very  men  who  reared  the 
ramparts  have  razed  them  with  their 
own  hands  for  the  more  rapid  and 
voluminous  inflow  of  the  elements  of 
Western  culture.  Osmosis  on  a  gigantic 
scale  has  set  in,  and  even,  as  Professor 
Hart  says,  though  the  East  and  the  West 
may  never  realize  uniformity  of  social 
customs  and  institutions,  they  can  and  will 
attain  to  unity  of  purpose  and  unanimity 
of  thought. 

If  seventy-five  years  ago  Mr.  King's 
mission  of  trade  and  mercy  was  repulsed 
like  a  wavelet  that  dashes  in  vain  against 
a  rock,  the  great  tide  of  western  civiliza- 
tion has  since  then,  "without  rest,  with- 
out haste,"  been  rolling  on,  leaving  the 
shores  of  Asia,  surging  over  her  rocks, 
filling  her  rivers  and  creeks  with  the 
eternal  freshness  and    irresistible    force 
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of  the  swelling  sea.  As  in  a  few  years 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  will  mingle 
with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  the  civiliza- 
tion born  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
denizens  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  will  soon 
enrich  the  venerable  civilization  of  the 
Orient. 

The  Pacific  awaits  with  open  arms  the 
coming  of  the  Atlantic.  We  shall  greet 
her  with  the  words  of  Byron: 


The  Eighty-first  Convocation. — Pro- 
fessor Inazo  Nitobe,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  Japan,  was 
the  Convocation  orator  on  December 
19,  ion,  his  address,  which  was  given 
in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
being  entitled  "American  Influences  in 
the  Far  East.  The  address  as  given 
above  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
recent  convocations. 

The  Convocation  reception  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  December  18  in  Hutch- 
inson Hall.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  and 
Mrs.  Judson;  the  Convocation  orator, 
Professor  Nitobe;  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  and  Mrs.  Ryerson;  and  the 
Dean  of  Women,  Professor  Marion 
Talbot.  At  the  Convocation,  held  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  191 1,  twelve  students  were 
elected  to  membership  in  Sigma  Xi  and 
two  students  were  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Sixty  students  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Associate;  four,  the 
two-years  certificate  of  the  College  of 
Education;  four,  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  of  Education;  one,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  twenty-six, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy; 
and  eight,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  In  the  Divinity  School  three 
students  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  one  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  In  the  Law  School  one 
student  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Law  (J.D.).  In  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
three  students  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts;  two,  that  of  Master  of 
Science;  and  three,  that  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy — making  a  total  of  fifty-two 
degrees  (not  including  titles  and  certifi- 
cates) conferred  by  the  University  at 
the  Winter  Convocation. 


Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's 
form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or 
storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving;  boundless,  endless,'  and  sub- 
lime, 

The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible! 


Meeting  at  the  University  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America. — The 
second  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America  was  held  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  December  28, 
191 1,  the  first  session  having  been  held 
at  Northwestern  University.  Professor 
William  Gardner  Hale,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Latin,  made  a  report  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Adolf  C.  von  Noe, 
of  the  Department  of  German,  presented 
a  paper  on  "The  New  Classification  of 
Languages  and  Literatures  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress."  Among  the  papers 
presented  to  be  read  by  title  only  was 
one  by  Assistant  Professor  Henri  C.  E. 
David,  of  the  Department  of  Romance, 
on  the  subject  of  "  Money  in  the  Come- 
dies of  Dancourt,"  and  another,  by 
Professor  T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  of  the 
same  department,  on  "Doublets  of  the 
Type  fres-freis  in  Old  French."  Among 
the  members  of  the  local  Chicago  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  were  Associate 
Professor  Philip  S.  Allen,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  German,  who  was  one  of  the 
chairmen;  Professor  John  M.  Manly 
and  Associate  Professor  James  W.  Linn, 
of  the  Department  of  English;  Professor 
William  A.  Nitze  and  Assistant  Professor 
Henri  C.  E.  David,  of  the  Department 
of  French;  and  Assistant  Professors 
Chester  N.  Gould  and  Charles  Goettsch, 
of  the  Department  of  German. 

The  Washington  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — 
Among  the  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
December  27  to  30,  191 1,  were  Director 
Edwin  B.  Frost,  of  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory, who  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  meeting,  and  Professor  Robert  A. 
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Millikan,  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
who  was  also  a  vice-president.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Henry  C.  Cowles  was 
secretary  of  the  section  of  Botany  and 
Associate  Professor  C.  Riborg  Mann,  of 
the  Department  of  Physics,  was  secre- 
tary of  the  section  of  Education. 

The  first  general  session  was  held  in 
the  New  National  Museum,  where  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  called  to 
order  by  the  retiring  president,  Professor 
A.  A.  Michelson,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  who  introduced  the  new 
president,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bessey. 

At  the  joint  session  of  the  section  on 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  the 
Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society 
of  America  Professor  Eliakim  H.  Moore, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
gave  the  vice-presidential  address,  "On 
the  Foundations  of  the  Theory  of  Linear 
Integral  Equations."  Mr.  John  A. 
Parkhurst,  Professor  Edwin  B.  Frost, 
and  Assistant  Professor  Frederick  Slocum, 
of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  contributed 
papers  to  the  program  of  the  Astronomi- 
cal and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America. 

In  the  section  of  Physics,  papers  were 
presented  by  Professor  Robert  A.  Milli- 
kan and  Associate  Professor  Henry  G. 
Gale,  and  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson  led 
in  a  symposium  on  "The  Ether." 

In  the  Biological  Chemistry  section, 
Dr.  Oscar  Riddle  and  Associate  Professor 
Waldemar  Koch  were  represented  on  the 
program,  and  in  the  division  of  Organic 
Chemistry  Professor  John  U.  Nef,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  pre- 
sented a  paper. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Geographers  a  paper  was  read 
by  Associate  Professor  Henry  C.  Cowles, 
of  the  Department  of  Botany,  and 
Professor  Samuel  W.  Williston  took  part 
in  a  symposium  on  ten  years'  progress 
in  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  Professor 
John  M.  Coulter,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  contributed  to  a  sym- 
posium on  "Modern  Aspects  of  Paleo- 
botany" at  the  session  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  Professor  C. 
Judson  Herrick,  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  and  Director  Charles  H.  Judd, 
of  the  School  of  Education,  participated 
in  a  symposium  on  "Instinct  and  In- 
telligence." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  the  report  of  the 


committee  on  entrance  requirements  was 
made  by  the  chairman,  Miss  Jenny  Snow, 
of  the  School  of  Education,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  of  the  same  school, 
took  part  in  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  "Domestic  Art  Instruction  for  Col- 
lege Students." 

In  the  section  of  Education,  Associate 
Professor  Charles  R.  Mann,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics,  contributed  to  the 
discussion  of  "The  Teaching  of  General 
Courses  in  Science."  Mr.  Mann  was 
also  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
of  the  Mathematical  and  the  Natural 
Sciences;  and  Associate  Professor  Her- 
bert E.  Slaught  presented  a  report  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  "A 
Syllabus  in  Geometry."  At  the  closing 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  Professor  James  R.  Angell, 
Dean  of  the  Faculties,  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Chicago  the  "New 
Systems  of  Admission  to  College." 

At  the  second  day's  sessions  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  and  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Buffalo  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, Professor  Ernst  Freund,  of  the  Law 
School,  and  Professor  James  H.  Breasted, 
of  the  Department  of  Semitics,  presented 
papers. 

President  Judson's  Visit  to  Panama. — 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  in  com- 
pany with  Colonel  Frank  0.  Lowden, 
formerly  trustee  of  the  University  and 
congressman  from  Illinois,  sailed  from 
New  York  on  January  3  for  Jamaica. 
They  traveled  across  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica by  automobile,  embarking  at 
Kingston  for  Colon,  whence  they  crossed 
the  Isthmus  in  their  inspection  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  President  Judson,  as  Professor 
of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  has  an  especial  interest  in  various 
phases  of  the  future  administration  of 
the  canal  and  its  effect  on  other  countries. 

The  return  voyage  was  from  Colon  to 
New  York,  where  the  President  addressed 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Eastern  Alum- 
ni Club  of  the  University  on  January  27. 
Mrs.  Judson  was  also  present  at  the 
banquet.  On  January  26  President  Judson 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  in  New  York  City. 

"Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient 
Egypt,"  is    the    subject   of    the    Morse 
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Lectures  to  be  delivered  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  from  March  15 
to  April  i,  by  James  Henry  Breasted, 
Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental 
History  and  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum.  The  ten  lectures  are  to  be 
published  immediately  after  delivery 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Breasted  has  also  been  chosen  to 
open  the  new  lectureship  on  the  history 
of  art,  founded  at  Brown  University  by 
General  Rush  C.  Hawkins,  of  New  York. 
The  date  of  the  lecture  is  March  9. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead,  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  woman's  suffrage 
meeting  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Chatfield-Taylor  in  Chicago  on 
January  8.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  head 
of  Hull  House,  presided  at  the  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  many  of  the 
most  prominent  women  of  Chicago. 

"Victor  Hugo"  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  before  the  art  and  literature 
department  of  the  Chicago  South  Side 
Club  on  January  2,  by  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Henri  C.  E.  David,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance. 

"Good  and  Bad  Trusts"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  contribution  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  World  To-Day,  by  Professor 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy. 

At  the  special  exercises  connected  with 
the  dedication  of  the  new  City  Club  of 
Chicago,  Associate  Professor  J.  Paul 
Goode,  of  the  Department  of  Geography, 
was  one  of  the  speakers  January  9,  when 
the  governors  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
were  among  the  official  guests  of  the 
evening. 

"The  Remaking  of  Public  Opinion" 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  before  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Wilmette  on  January 
24  by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School. 

Associate  Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Speaking,  will 
give  on  April  3  a  lecture  before  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Wilmette  on  the 
subject  of  Rostand 's  Chanlecler. 

The  new  Three  Arts  Club  of  Chicago, 
which  proposes  a  permanent  clubhouse 
for  students  of  music,  painting,  and  the 
drama,  in  the  city,  has  on  its  executive 
committee  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson, 
president  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  on  its  advisory  committee 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  and  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  who  is  treasurer 
of  the  University  and  president  of  the 


Art  Institute.  Among  the  members  of 
the  board  of  managers  are  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  Harold  F.  McCormick,  and  Mrs. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson. 

"The  Background  and  Environment 
of  English  Literature"  is  the  subject  of 
a  course  to  be  given  to  a  class  conducted 
in  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
Summer  Quarter  of  191 2  by  Professor 
William  D.  MacClintock,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English.  The  number  in  the 
class  will  be  limited  to  thirty.  A  pre- 
paratory study  of  the  topography  and 
literary  history  of  England  will  be  made 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  the 
group  of  students  will  sail  from  Boston 
late  in  June. 

A  University  public  lecture  on  "The 
Modern  Orchestra  and  Its  Instruments" 
was  given  on  January  8  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  by  Mr.  Rossetter 
G.  Cole. 

The  first  open  lecture  on  the  curriculum 
of  the  Divinity  School  was  given  in 
Haskell  Assembly  Room  on  January  8 
by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School,  his  subject  being 
"The  Vocational  Curriculum  in  General." 
The  second  lecture  of  the  series  was  by 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  on  the 
subject  of  "Ecclesiastical  Sociology." 

Before  the  graduate  women  of  the 
University  an  address  was  given  on 
January  n  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins, 
on  the  subject  of  "Work  of  Wage- 
earning  Women  in  Chicago." 

"The  Rise  of  Amsterdam:  A  Chapter 
of  Economic  History"  was  the  subject 
of  a  University  public  lecture  in  Cobb 
Hall  on  January  16,  by  Dr.  Tiemen  de 
Vries. 

Professor  J.  R.  Angell,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  has  been 
made  chairman  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Psychology  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1913. 

The  Convocation  address  at  the  eighty- 
second  (March)  Convocation  will  be 
given  by  President  George  E.  Vincent  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Associate  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology, arrived  in  Chicago  on  January  1 
after  four  months  of  research  in  Korea. 
He  brought  with  him  a  large  collection  of 
photographic  negatives  and  moving  pic- 
ture films.  Professor  Starr  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold  Second  of  Bel- 
gium. 
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Southern  Ohio  Alumni  Club. — An  in- 
formal dinner  for  Professor  Richard 
Moulton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  given  by  the  Southern  Ohio  Alumni 
Club  on  December  1 1  in  the  Hotel  Alms, 
at  Cincinnati.  Rev.  Alonzo  W.  Fortune, 
'05,  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Hills  Christian 
Church  and  president  of  the  club,  was 
toastmaster.  Professor  Moulton  spoke 
on  "The  Larger  Ideals  of  a  University." 
Short  talks  were  made  by  alumni.  At 
the  business  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
club  in  March.  Rev.  Claire  L.  Waite, 
'02,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  a  guest. 


Chicago  Alumnae  Club. — Mrs.  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  gave  her  annual  midwinter 
reception  to  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
Alumnae  Club  on  January  6.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  club  members  some  of  the 
recent  graduates  who  live  in  Chicago  had 
been  invited  and  the  attendance  was 
large.  Mrs.  Judson  was  assisted  in 
receiving  by  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  club 
and  by  some  of  the  University  women 
who  have  shown  their  interest  in  the 
club 's  welfare  at  different  times.  Among 
these  were  Miss  Gertrude  Dudley, 
Mrs.  Paul  Shorey,  Mrs.  Shailer  Mathews, 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Terry,  Mrs.  Mallory,  and 
Miss  Peabody.  The  members  of  the 
club  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Judson  for 
extending  her  hospitality  on  this  occa- 
sion and  for  her  determination  to  make 
this  an  annual  event. 

Miss  Mary  McDowell,  head  resident 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement, 
entertained  the  members  of  the  Settle- 
ment Committee  of  the  Chicago  Alumnae 
Club  at  tea  on  December  16  in  the 
settlement  house.  Miss  Louise  Mont- 
gomery spoke  of  her  work  as  vocational 
counselor  for  the  girls  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. She  is  meeting  girls  who  leave  the 
public  schools  at  the  age  of  14  in  order  to 
earn  a  living  and  is  advising  them  what 
employment  to  take  up.  The  Alumnae 
Club  is  especially  interested  in  Miss 
Montgomery    because    it    raised    $500 


toward  her  salary  during  the  current 
year.  A  luncheon  at  which  Miss  Mont- 
gomery will  tell  at  length  of  her  work  is 
to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

The  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees for  the  year  191 2  are  as  follows: 

Settlement — Elizabeth  Faulkner,  '85. 

Membership — Medora  Googins,  '07. 

Library — Mary  Pitkin,  '08. 

Gymnasium — Edith  Osgood,  '09. 

Mrs.  Irvin  McDowell,  '02,  is  the 
representative  of  the  club  on  the  College 
Women's  Industrial  Committee. 


The  Alumni  Council. — A  severe  snow- 
storm on  January  1 2  prevented  a  quorum, 
so  that  no  business  was  transacted.  The 
secretary  reported  to  the  chairman, 
Charles  S.  Winston,  '96,  that  a  circular 
letter  was  ready  to  be  issued  to  sub- 
scribers of  the  Magazine  who  had  not 
renewed  their  subscription,  advising 
them  of  the  plans  for  developing  the 
alumni  section  in  this  journal.  This 
letter  was  issued  January  1 7  and  resulted 
in  additions  to  the  subscription  list.  On 
January  22  the  secretary  turned  over 
$54 .  40  to  the  treasurer,  this  money  hav- 
ing been  received  for  subscriptions. 

The  secretary  has  advised  the  members 
of  the  Council  that  he  will  ask  that  his 
resignation,  which  was  filed  in  November, 
be  accepted  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council  in  February,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  demands  on  his  time  by  his 
newspaper  work  are  so  great  that  he 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  work  of  the 
alumni  office. 


News  from  the  Classes. — 
1896 

John  Frederick  Voigt  has  recently  been 
appointed  assistant  United  States 
attorney  in  Chicago,  offices  in  the  Federal 
Bldg. 

1897 

Wm.  Scott  Bond's  business  address 
has  been  changed  to  30  North  Dearborn 
St.  He  has  been  made  special  loan  agent 
for  the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance 
Company. 
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Donald  S.  Trumbull,  lawyer,  occupies 
an  office  suite  at  134  South  La  Salle  St. 

Stacy  C.  Mosser  is  secretary  of  the 
bond  firm  of  Bolger,  Mosser  &  Willaman, 
19  South  La  Salle  St.,  formerly  the 
Thomas  I.  Bolger  Co. 

1898 

Harry  Atwood,  assistant  United  States 
attorney,  has  moved  in  from  Morgan 
Park  to  308  West  73d  St. 

Marcus  Frutchey  manages  the  Inger- 
soll  Rand  Co.,  a  machinery  manufactur- 
ing concern.  He  resides  at  5321  Wood- 
lawn  Ave. 

Jack  Hagey  is  assistant  cashier  in  the 
First  National  Bank. 

1899 

Laurence  M.  Jacobs  represents  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in 
London;  address  3  Lombard  St.,  E.C. 


Earl  C.  Hales,  LL.B.  from  Harvard, 
occupies  law  offices  in  the  Association 
Bldg.,  19  South  La  Salle  St. 

1902 

Mrs.  Ewing,  nee  Lillian  Hazel  Buck, 
lives  at  1522  East  Olive  St.,  Bloomington, 
III. 

Herbert  E.  Fleming,  Ph.D.  '05,  is 
secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  of  Chicago. 

Robert  L.  ("Pat")  Henry,  J.D.  '08, 
is  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Kate  B.  Miller,  instructor  in  Lewis 
Institute,  resides  at  3336  Washington 
Blvd. 

Jerome  P.  Magee,  who  practices  law 
in  Omaha,  severely  injured  his  knee  in 
December,  reviving  an  old  strain  from 
pole-vaulting. 

1003 
A  dispatch  from  Cleveland  on  January 
9,  under  the  heading  "Chicago  Girl  a 
Success,"  reads:  "Miss  Mildred  Chad- 
sey,  University  of  Chicago  graduate,  who 
came  to  Cleveland  last  April  to  regulate 
tenement  housing  conditions,  has  made 
good  to  such  degree  that  the  Board  of 
Health  will  give  her  absolute  supervision, 
not  only  of  housing  conditions,  but  also 
sanitary  work.  The  housing  and  sani- 
tary departments  will  be  merged  with 
Miss  Chadsey  in  charge  with  the  title  of 
chief  sanitary  inspector.  All  sanitary 
police  will  be  under  her  orders." 


Wm.  Shelton  Bixler,  Ph.M.,  home 
address  at  Owensville,  Ind.,  is  registrar 
in  the  Kansas  State  Normal,  Emporia. 

Jane  B.  Walker  lives  at  549  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York. 

Chester  G.  Vernier,  J.D.  '07,  1002 
West  Nevada  St.,Urbana,  111.,  is  professor 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Lawson  D.  Yenerich  has  moved  from 
Ottawa  to  Yorkville,  111. 

C.  H.  Shattuck,  head  of  the  forestry 
department  in  the  University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow,  announces  a  donation  from 
Idaho  timber  holders  of  $58,000  to  his 
department  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  building,  one  of  the  finest  forestry 
laboratories  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  item  was  clipped  from  the 
Idaho  Post:  "Professor  Shattuck  came 
to  the  university  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 
here  has  made  his  department  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  the  university.  The 
fact  that  Idaho  is  one  of  the  greatest 
timber  states  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  develop  a  wonderfully  strong 
branch  of  the  institution.  The  work  of 
this  department  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  utilization  of  the  wood  by-products 
that  are  now  wasted,  by  their  manu- 
facture into  matches,  paper,  and  other 
commercial  articles." 

1906 

Helmut  Berens  lives  at  125  North 
Prairie  Ave.,  Austin,  Chicago. 

Eleanora  A.  Binns,  teacher  in  the 
Linne'  School,  lives  at  2434  North  Kedzie 
Blvd. 

1907 

At  a  competitive  examination  held  in 
Philadelphia,  December  n,  Gertrude 
Board  secured  the  position  of  first 
assistant  in  the  William  Penn  High 
School  of  Philadelphia. 

1908 

Ruth  Alexander  resides  at  6047  Kim- 
bark  Ave. 

Under  the  caption  of  "A  Girl  Orator," 
the  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Freeman  of  Janu- 
ary n  contains  the  following:  "Miss 
Harriet  Grim,  who  took  part  in  the  equal 
suffrage  meeting  in  this  city  last  week, 
made  such  a  favorable  impression  that 
she  was  invited  to  speak  at  chapel 
exercises  at  Carroll  College  the  next 
morning  and  at  the  ladies'  night  banquet 
of  the  Public  Interest  club  in  the  even- 
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ing.  In  both  places  her  talk  pleased  and 
interested  her  audience  in  an  unusual 
degree.  Miss  Grim,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  in 
suffrage  work  most  of  the  time  since, 
having  inherited  a  taste  in  that  line  from 
her  mother.  A  pretty  and  unassuming 
young  girl,  she  has  gifts  as  a  platform 
speaker  which  a  veteran  might  envy." 

1909 

Howard  P.  Blackford  is  now  in  Paris 
on  business  for  a  Vancouver,  B.C., 
lumber  firm. 

Edith  R.  Hull  lives  at  3742  Jackson 
Blvd. 

John  Schommer  has  charge  of  the 
athletic  department  of  the  Marquette 
Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  n  26 
Dearborn  Ave. 

Herbert  A.  Kellar  was  the  successful 
playwright  in  the  junior  play  contest  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  his  play, 
Cousins,  winning  over  twenty  other 
entries.  Promenade  week  will  witness 
its  production.  Kellar  was  a  Blackfriar, 
and  has  written  several  comic  operas: 
The  Lord  of  Makow,  produced  in  Peoria, 
111.,  in  1909,  The  Bottle  Imps  and  The 
Man  Who  Came  Back,  staged  in  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.  At  present  he  is  a  Fellow 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1910 

Aaron  P.  Drucker,  writer  and  lecturer, 
resides  at  6108  Ellis  Ave. 

Winston  P.  Henry,  manager  of  the 
Henry  Gas  Co..  of  Nowata,  Okla.,  has 
taken  over  the  editorship  of  the  Nowata 
Daily  and  Weekly  Star.  Mr.  Henry 
visited  his  parents  in  Chicago  during  the 
holidays. 

Mary  Hull  may  be  addressed  1138 
East  64th  St. 

Harry  S.  Richards,  social  worker,  is 
now  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  1572  Mt. 
Vernon  St. 

George  N.  Simpson  lives  at  5616 
Kimbark  Ave. 

Elizabeth  Willson  resides  at  1229 
Chestnut  St.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

1911 

Charles  Grey  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Chicago. 

Edna  Allen  lives  at  1117  Washington 
St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Donald  Grey  is  pursuing  work  in  the 
Divinity  School. 

Edwin  Earle  was  a  contributor  to  the 
December  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 


L.  G.  Donnelly  may  be  reached  in 
care  of  General  Delivery,  Vandalia,  111. 

Roberta  Jones  lives  at  3107  E.  27  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dana  W.  Atchley,  home  address  Butte, 
Mont.,  is  attending  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  lives  at  261  West 
Hoffman  St.,  Baltimore. 

Edith  Love  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Biggesville,  111. 

Elizabeth  Harris  is  teaching  in  Chicago. 

William  Crawley  and  R.  Boynton 
Rogers  have  returned  from  their  trip 
abroad. 

Bernice  LeClaire  lives  at  Kemper 
Hall,  Davenport,  la. 

Elizabeth  Farwell  has  the  position  of 
secretary  to  Miss  Morgan  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Bldg. 

John  Mason  Houghland  is  engaged  in 
the  grain  business  in  his  home  town, 
Rockport,  Ind. 

George  Braunlich  is  studying  medicine 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hazel  Stillman  is  attending  the  Chicago 
Normal  School  this  year. 

Nathaniel  Pfeffer  is  exchange  editor  on 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Donald  Admiral  lives  at  615 1  Green- 
wood Ave. 

Benjamin  F.  Bills  will  take  up  law 
and  real  estate  work. 

Thomas  J.  Fennessy,  architect,  resides 
at  2998  Archer  Ave. 

Alice  Wise  Kantrowitz  lives  at  5234 
East  End  Ave. 

John  G.  Lucas  will  occupy  himself  in 
journalistic  fields.  His  home  is  600 
Crawford  St.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Lewis  Alway  Smith  resides  at  1007 
East  60th  St. 

Jane  Graff  lives  at  6331  Greenwood 
Ave. 

Floyd  Price  Willett  is  preparing  for 
the  ministry  in  the  University. 

Jackson  B.  Worthing  continues  his 
studies  in  the  Law  School. 


Engagements. — 

'97.  Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  S.M.  '98, 
PhD.  '00,  and  Helen  Elizabeth  Hurd,  '09. 
Miss  Hurd  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  N.  Hurd,  of  n  20  East  49th 
St.  Mr.  Bliss  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University.  He 
accompanied  the  baseball  squad  on  their 
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Japan   journey  in  1910  as  the  faculty 
representative. 

'11.  Edith  Young,  ex,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  John  M.  Young,  of  440  North 
Normal  Parkway,  and  Ralph  Eaton 
Lidster,  ex-'n,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Lidster,  of  217  West  61st  St. 


Marriages. — 

'06.  Newton  A.  Fuessle  and  Helen 
Hessong,  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  January  3. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuessle  will  reside  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'10.  Helen  Dewhurst,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Dewhurst,  5746  Madison  Ave.,  and 
Edward  Rieman  Lewis,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, January  1,  in  the  University  Congre- 
gational Church,  Rev.  William  Lord,  of 
Andover,  Mass.,  officiating.  The  bride's 
sister,  Mrs.  Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder,  '07, 
wife  of  Professor  Snyder,  of  Northwestern 
University,  acted  as  matron  of  honor, 
and  Miss  Grace  Norton,  '08,  was  one  of 
the  bridesmaids.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
will  reside  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where 
the  groom  practices  law. 


'n.  Walter  Crosby  Eells  and  Natalie 
Esther  Soules,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Esther  Soules,  on  Monday,  January  i, 
at  2529  West  College  Ave.,  Spokane, 
Wash.  Mr.  Eells  holds  a  professorship 
in  mathematics  at  Whitworth  College, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


Deaths. — 

C.  L.  Cross,  prominent  Chicago 
lumberman  and  member  of  the  old 
University  of  Chicago,  died  on  Sunday, 
January  7,  at  his  residence  in  Riverside, 
and  was  buried  in  Forest  Home  Cemetery. 
Mr.  Cross  was  born  in  Bingham  ton, 
N.Y.,  in  1854,  and  came  to  Chicago  with 
his  parents  in  1857.  In  1896  he  became 
head  of  the  firm  of  Cross-Badger  &  Co., 
and  since  has  operated  extensively  as  a 
wholesaler  of  northern  lumber.  He  was 
formerly  president  and  trustee  of  the 
village  of  Riverside,  member  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  direc- 
tor of  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of 
Chicago,  and  a  member  of  the  LTnion 
League  Club. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


Oscar  Riddle,  '07,  is  the  author  of  an 
article  printed  in  Science  for  December, 
191 1,  on  "The  Permeability  of  the 
Ovarian  Egg-membranes  of  the  Fowl." 
Dr.  Riddle  is  at  present  connected  with 
the  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Thera- 
peutics in  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
has  just  returned  from  a  year  of  study  and 
travel  in  Europe.  He  spent  the  past  six 
months  at  the  Zoological  Station  at 
Naples,  Whence  he  now  returns  to  Chica- 
go to  take  charge  of  the  preparation 
for  publication  of  the  manuscripts  left 
by  the  late  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman. 
He  will  also  continue  certain  features  of 
Professor  Whitman's  investigations. 

Elwood  S.  Moore,  '09,  was  elected  to 
Fellowship  in  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  at  the  recent  (December,  191 1) 
meeting  in  Washington. 

Clinton  R.  Stauffer,  '09,  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  at  the  Washington  meeting. 
Dr.  Stauffer  also  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Oriskany  Sandstone  of  Ontario"  before 
the  Paleontological  Society,  which  met 
in  affiliation  with  the  Geological  Society. 

"Populous  and  Beautiful  Szechuan" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 


zine by  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin,  '07.  The 
article  describes  a  visit  to  the  restless 
province  of  China  in  which  the  present 
revolution  began  and  is  profusely  and 
beautifully  illustrated  by  cuts  made 
from  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Chamber- 
lin. The  visit  was  made  at  the  time  when 
the  commission  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  studying  educational  con- 
ditions in  China.  The  interpreter  for 
Dr.  Chamberlin's  party  was  Mr.  Wang, 
formerly  a  student  at  the  University. 

Herbert  E.  Fleming,  '05,  is  now  secre- 
tary and  general  manager  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Anna  Pell,  '10,  is  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  and  received  her  Master's 
degree  at  Radcliff  and  as  holder  of  the 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer  fellowship  pur- 
sued her  studies  at  Gottingen,  Germany, 
afterward  returning  to  Chicago  for  the 
last  year  of  work  on  her  doctorate. 

G.  A.  Peckham,  '10,  is  professor  of 
Old  Testament  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture at  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  held  in 
Seattle,   December    29-30,   Thomas   K. 
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Sidey,  'oo,  read  a  paper  on  "Tennyson's 
Latinisms";  and  at  a  joint  session  of  this 
association  and  the  Washington  State 
Philological  Society  Evan  T.  Sage,  '09, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of 
Petronius  to  Lucan."  Dr.  Sage,  who  is 
assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Classical  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  David  Thom- 
son, who  was  Fellow  and  assistant  in 
Latin  at  the  University  1899-1002  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  same  associa- 
tion. There  are  in  all  about  twenty 
Chicago  men  on  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

During  the  winter  of  1910-n,  Victor 
E.  Shelford,  '07,  conducted  research 
work  in  the  Southwest  and  at  the  Labora- 
tory of  the  Marine  Biological  Associa- 
tion in  San  Diego,  Cal.  He  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Association 
of  American   Geographers.    . 

Mrs.  Paul  G.  Woolley  (Helen  Bradford 
Thompson,  '00),  who  is  instructor  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati has  been  conducting  experimental 
investigation  with  respect  to  child  labor. 

Mintin  A.  Chrysler,  '04,  is  now  full 
professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  He  was  married  last  summer  to 
Miss  Clara  Belle  Van  Duzen,  of  Brant- 
ford,  Ontario. 

Clarence  S.  Yoakum,  '08,  is  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Emory  S.  Bogardus,  'n,  has  recently 
been  appointed  associate-professor  of 
sociology  and  economics  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  He  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree  at  Northwestern  in 
1909  and  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Edith  Pritcher  of  Geneseo,  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Harris,  '00,  is  teaching 
at  the  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Her  present  address  is  827  Hamil- 
ton Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Ernest  L.  Talbert,  '09,  has  made  a 
study  for  three  years  of  conditions  in  the 
stockyards  district  with  reference  to  edu- 
cation and  industry,  the  report  of  which 
has  recently  been  published.  Among 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Talbert 
are:  (1)  The  average  boy  feels  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  interest,  activity,  and  appeal 


to  his  constructive  powers  in  the  present 
course  of  study  as  he  contrasts  this  insti- 
tution with  the  wider  world  of  amuse- 
ment, freedom,  and  contact  with  the 
people  outside  the  schools;  and  (2)  he 
cannot  see  the  connection  between  what 
he  is  studying  and  his  job. 

H.  B.  Sharman,  '06,  and  Mrs.  Abbie  L. 
Sharman,  '06,  are  residing  in  Winnepeg, 
Canada. 

H.  H.  Newman,  '05,  is  now  associate 
professor  of  zoology  and  embryology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  After 
taking  his  doctorate  he  was  for  three  years 
instructor  of  zoology  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  then  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  zoology  and  embry- 
ology at  the  University  of  Texas  until  he 
was  called  to  the  University  in  191 1. 

Professor  Walter  R.  Myers,  '09,  of 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  writes: 
"I  read  every  issue  of  the  Magazine  with 
keen  interest.  There  is  much  informa- 
tion and  discussion  in  its  columns  which 
is  heartily  welcomed  by  us  who  get 
'home'  only  occasionally." 

E.  B.  Patton,  '08,  formerly  professor  of 
economics  at  Rochester  University,  has 
been  appointed  to  do  statistical  work  for 
the  state  of  New  York  and  is  now  located 
at  Albany. 

Dr.  Laetitia  M.  Snow,  '09,  is  now 
associate  professor  of  botany  at  Wellesley 
College. 

Professor  A.  W.  Smith,  '04,  of  the 
department  of  mathematics,  Colgate 
University,  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  is  on  leave 
of  absence  for  the  present  year  and  is 
spending  the  time  visiting  the  work  in 
his  department  in  several  of  the  large 
universities  of  the  country.  He  is  just 
now  at  Chicago,  having  come  from  Cornell 
University. 

Daniel  A.  Tear,  '07,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Superintendents  and  Principals  Associa- 
tion. 

R.  P.  Baker,  '10,  is  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  His  address  is  929  Kirkwood 
Ave.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Herbert  E.  Slaught,  '98 


THE    LAW    SCHOOL    ASSOCIATION 


Changes  in  addresses  should  be  made 
known  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  1012 
Fort     Dearborn     Bldg.,     Chicago.     He 


desires  to  learn  the  addresses  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Paul  Amos  White,  Albert  Blaine 
Enoch,    Paul    Delafield    Crocker,    Cecil 
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LaVerne  Brewer,  and  George  Remington 
Beach. 

Mr.  Earl  D.  Hos tetter  has  become  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Brundage,  Wilker- 
son  and  Cassels,  with  offices  at  1145 
The  Rookery,  Chicago. 

The  residence  address  of  Carl  L.  V. 
Exselsen  is  3309  North  Clark  St., 
Chicago;  telephone  Wellington  9492. 

Evans  Paul  Barnes,  '09,  is  now  in 
Boise,  Idaho. 

James  Hanson  Christensen,  '09,  is 
now  located  in  Room  800,  The  Temple, 
Chicago. 

Walter  Edward  Collins  has  changed 
his  residence  address  to  916  West  Copper 
St.,  Butte,  Mont. 

Address  Clyde  Coniah  Col  well  at  610 
Portland  Block,  Chicago.  His  tele- 
phone number  is  Central   1274. 

Charles  V.  Clark  is  associated  with 
Jeffery  Ott  &  Campbell,  38  South  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago. 

John  C.  DeWolfe  has  an  office  in 
Room  1607,  Ashland  Block,  Chicago; 
telephone  Central  542. 


George  R.  Faust  lives  at  No.  2039 
Humboldt  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

B.  B.  Ferenbaugh  is  in  Buckeye  Citv, 
Ohio. 

The  address  of  Elias  Hansen  is  328  S. 
Eighth  St.  West,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Victor  H.  Kulp  is  teaching  law  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Vail  Eugene  Purdy  has  an  office  in 
the  Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Ernest  Arthur  Linderholm  may  be 
addressed  at  1034  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Herman  Gerlach  James  is  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  making  a  study  of  German 
administration. 

Ingraham  Dickson  Hook  is  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  His  office  address  is  12 11 
Commerce  Bldg. 

The  address  of  Victor  E.  Keyes  is  212 
Opera  House  Block,  Greeley,  Colo. 

John  I.  Liver  is  now  in  Room  725,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago;  telephone 
Randolph  4941. 

Rudolph  E.  Schreiber,  '06. 
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C.  M.  Gallup,  '00,  has  closed  his  work 
at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  has  become 
pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  of 
Providence,  R.I. 

G.  F.  Vichert  has  assumed  charge  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  after  an  extended  ministry  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

E.  A.  Palmquist,  '05,  has  moved  from 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  to  the  North  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

W.  P.  Behan,  B.D.  '97,  began  his  work 
as  minister  of  the  Morgan  Park  Baptist 
Church  on  December  17,  191 1.  During 
the  past  five  years  he  has  had  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Social 
Sciences  in  the  Secretarial  Institute  and 
Training  School  of  Chicago. 

G.  T.  Proctor,  '97,  is  president  of  the 
Shanghai  Baptist  College.     Mr.  Proctor 


is  spending  some  months  of  his  furlough 
at  the  University. 

A.  J.  Stark  has  been  assisting  at  special 
meetings  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.  K.  Stout,  pastor  of  Goshen,  Ind., 
has  in  his  Sunday  school,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  city, 
a  flourishing  Men's  Class  with  a  member- 
ship of  some  two  hundred  men. 

J.  O.  Gotoof,  '01,  and  Mrs.  Gotoof, 
Ph.D.  '07,  left  last  June  for  missionary 
work  in  the  Congo  State,  Africa. 

C.  F.  Yoder,  '03,  is  now  engaged  in 
Christian  work  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

E.  J.  Parsons,  '02,  is  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  work  with  the  men  of  his 
church.  The  Evangelistic  Band  of  the 
Divinity  School  spent  January  12-14 
helping  in  this  movement. 

Fred  Merrifield,  '00 
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Basket-ball. — The  record  of  the  team 
up  to  the  end  of  January  was  as  follows : 

PRACTICE   GAMES 

Dec.  13.     Chicago,   26,  Evanston  Academy, 

11. 
Dec.  18.     Chicago,  34,  Lane  Technical  School, 

21. 
Dec.  22.     Chicago,  32,  Winona  Agricultural 

Col.,  10  (at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.). 
Dec.  27.     Chicago,     40,      University    High 

School,  o. 
Dec.  29.     Chicago,  32,  Overlands  (at  Toledo, 

Ohio),  18. 
Dec.  30.     Chicago,  24,  Detroit  Y.M.C.A.,  32 

(at  Detroit,  Mich.). 
Jan.    3.     Chicago,  43,  Lewis  Institute,  8. 
Jan.    9.     Chicago,  35,  Epiphany  A.C.,  21. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    GAMES 

Jan.  13.     Chicago,  38,  Northwestern,  13. 
Jan.  20.     Chicago,  22,  Illinois,  21  (at  Urbana). 
Jan.  27.     Chicago,  15,  Wisconsin,  18. 

The  following  men  are  on  the  'Varsity 
squad:  H.  E.  Goettler,  N.  H.  Norgren, 
M.  Goldstein,  forwards;  N.  C.  Paine, 
center;  C.  S.  Bell,  C.  O.  Molander, 
guards.  Substitutes:  S.  Sellers,  guard; 
M.  A.  Pollak,  center;  C.  P.  Freeman, 
forward. 

The  team  has  been  weakened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Sauer,  who  will  possibly  be  kept 
out  for  the  whole  season  by  a  weak  heart. 
Captain  Boyle's  duties  in  connection 
with  the  baseball  team  have  kept  him 
also  from  the  squad.  The  five  is,  how- 
ever, a  strong  one;  with  Norgren  in  the 
line-up,  perhaps  as  strong  as  any  in  the 
Conference.  The  Northwestern  game 
was  featured  by  Norgren's  eight  goals 
from  field.  At  Illinois,  in  a  very  hard, 
close  contest,  Molander  made  four  goals 
from  field,  and  eight  out  of  fifteen  baskets 
from  the  foul  line.  In  the  Illinois  game 
Norgren's  knee  was  hurt,  and  he  was 
unable  to  play  against  Wisconsin,  which 
won  after  a  splendid  contest.  The 
score  was  7-6  in  favor  of  Wisconsin  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half.  In  the  second 
half  Molander,  out  of  seven  tries  from 
the  foul  line,  got  seven  baskets,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  team  shot  poorly. 
Wisconsin's  dribbling  was  beautiful  to 
watch,  and  her  guarding  excellent. 

The  Freshman  team,  under  Captain 


Des  Jardien,  has  done  all  that  was 
expected  of  it,  holding  the  'Varsity  even 
in  most  of  the  scrimmages,  and  winning 
seven  straight  games,  including  North- 
western Freshmen  45-12,  and  Illinois 
Freshmen  27-15.  The  Illinois  Fresh- 
man team  included  Pope  and  Hoffman, 
Chicago,  ex-' 14.  The  members  of  the 
Chicago  Freshman  team  are  Des  Jardien 
(captain),  Stevenson,  Vurwink,  Bennett, 
Baumgartner,  Gorgas. 

Baseball  and  Track. — About  twenty 
men  are  out  so  far  for  the  baseball 
team.  The  promising  candidates  from 
last  year  include  Captain  Boyle,  third 
base;  Steinbrecher,  catcher;  G.Roberts, 
and  Hruda,  pitchers;  Sauer,  first  base; 
O.  Roberts,  second  base;  Baird,  short; 
and  Teichgraeber  and  Catron,  outfielders. 
The  Freshman  team  last  year  was  weak, 
but  will  supply  at  least  three  players.  It 
is  still  too  early  to  speak  of  prospects. 
The  track  men  have  had  only  one  try-out, 
in  the  games  at  the  First  Regiment 
Armory  January,  23.  None  of  the 
distance  men  were  allowed  to  compete, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  track.  Coyle  won  the  pole  vault 
from  scratch,  with  11-6,  E.  Thomas 
placing  second,  also  11-6  with  an  8  in. 
handicap.  Menaul  took  third  in  the  shot 
from  scratch,  43  ft.  9  in.  Scruby  was 
given  only  a  6  in.  handicap  and  did  not 
compete.  Cox  took  third  in  the  jump 
with  a  handicap  of  4  in.  and  an  actual 
jump  of  5  ft.  5  in.  R.  D.  Matthews,  with 
a  2  ft.  handicap,  reached  the  semi- 
finals in  the  40-yard  dash. 

Swimming. — This  is  a  poor  year  for 
ducks.  Chicago  was  defeated  by  North- 
western, January  13,  score  41-17  in 
races,  polo  game  by  default;  and  by 
Wisconsin,  January  26,  races  37-21, 
polo  game  two  goals  to  none.  There 
are  no  good  swimmers  among  the  upper 
classmen,  and  the  interest  in  polo  is  kept 
up  more  by  football  men  who  can  paddle 
about  than  by  strong  swimmers.  Among 
the  Freshmen,  Mallen,  a  first-class  man, 
is  ineligible.  White  and  Gorgas  show 
some  promise. 
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GENERAL 


Debating. — For  the  first  time  in  rive 
years  Chicago  lost  both  the  affirmative 
and  the  negative  of  the  intercollegiate 
debates  with  Michigan  and  North- 
western. The  question  was :  "Resolved, 
that  the  recall  should  be  adopted  for  all 
elective  state  and  municipal  officers, 
except  judges."  The  affirmative  team, 
which  lost  to  Michigan  in  Mandel  Hall, 
was  composed  of  George  N.  Foster, 
Edward  Jennings,  and  Arthur  E.  Mullins. 
The  Michigan  representatives  had  a 
better  case  and  spoke  better;  their 
rebuttal  was  particularly  strong,  though 
mechanical.  At  Evanston  the  Chicago 
team,  Frank  Jones,  J.  W.  Robinson, 
and  L.  W.  Simes,  upheld  the  negative. 
Northwestern's  case  was  hardly  as  sound 
as  Chicago's,  but  in  delivery  her  speakers 
were  superior. 


Dramatics. — The  Dramatic  Club  will 
stage  this  year  Arnold  Bennett's  The 
Honeymoon.  Two  performances  will  be 
given,  on  March  i  and  2,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Donald  Breed.  Six  new 
members  were  elected  on  January  15, 
including  J.  A.  Allais,  W.  O.  Coleman 
and  Misses  Winifred  Cutting,  Cornelia 
Beall,  Mona  Quayle,  and  Frances  Ross. 
Other  trials  were  held  on  January  25 
and  26. 

The  Blackfriar's  play,  The  Pursuit  of 
Portia,  will  be  put  on  May  3  and  4. 
The  management  is  endeavoring  to 
secure  permission  to  give  three  evening 
performances  this  year.  Last  year  the 
matinee  on  Saturday  was  poorly  attended 
and  the  evening  shows  were  crowded. 
The  Friars  plan  to  give  the  play  at  Illinois 
and  Purdue  universities  also. 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

To  the  editors  of  the  Magazine  the  most  striking  feature  of 
life  at  present  is  the  emptiness  of  the  void  into  which  each  issue  of  the 
publication  has  disappeared.  Criticism  they  expected, 
Into  the  Void  comment  they  hoped  for;  but  two  numbers  have  failed  to 
arouse  so  much  as  an  echo.  This  last  statement  is  ex- 
aggerated. To  W.  A.  McDermid,  '06,  Milton  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  '11,  and 
Vallee  Appel,  '11,  they  return  heartfelt  thanks.  Diplomacy  would  advise 
the  deferment  of  these  remarks  until  the  cautious  members  of  the  alumni 
body  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  up  their  minds.  But  self- 
preservation,  stronger  than  diplomacy,  suggests  that  unless  renewals 
and  subscriptions  begin  to  show  themselves,  the  chance  to  ask  for  them 
will  pass  altogether.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Shelley's  impassioned 
call  to  the  West  Wind  brought  any  answer.  Probably  he  discovered 
that  winds,  both  west  and  east,  blow  where  they  list. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  foregoing  was  written  came  the  highly 

interesting  account  of  the  dinner  of  the  Eastern  Alumni  Association  at 

New  York,  and  many  details  of  alumni  in  that  section, 

e    as  era      ^  o^  which  will  be  found  in  their  place  in  this  issue.     To 

Association        ^'  ^"  Voung>  '02,  of  New  York,  for  this  information,  the 

readers  of  the  Magazine  are  indebted.     If  one  wishes  to 

talk  of  Chicago  spirit,  by  the  way,  one  might  well  turn  to  the  list  of  those 

who  attended  the  New  York  dinner,  and  observe  the  comparative  number 

of  women  and  men  who  were  present. 
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County  and  state  politics  will  at  the  primaries  this  spring  engage  the 
attention  of  University  men  to  an  unusual  degree.     President  Judson  is 

a  vice-president  of  the  Republican  "Committee  of  One 
.    p  ....  Hundred,"  which  has  undertaken  specifically  to  oppose  the 

doctrine  and  practice  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  to  support  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  to  force  the  defeat  of  Bartzen,  and  generally, 
to  rehabilitate  the  county  Republican  organization.  The  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  are  supporting  Mr.  Deneen  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination.  On  the  other  hand  Professor  Merriam  is  actively 
urging  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Walter  Clyde  Jones,  and  has  had  a  hand  in 
suggesting  that  Hoffman,  Vail,  Kinsella,  and  other  nominees  who  are  on 
the  Republican  slate  might  better  be  erased.  It  is  not  a  long  jump  from 
the  platform  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  that  of  Professor 
Merriam  and  his  allies;  in  their  theories,  the  members  of  the  University 
who  are  best  versed  in  political  science  would  seem  to  agree.  They  differ 
only  in  their  associates.  Perhaps  they  may  be  said  to  agree  in  political 
science,  but  to  have  divergent  views  upon  the  science  of  politics. 

Meanwhile  this  Magazine  would  do  its  utmost  to  enlist  the  support, 

at  the  primaries,  of  every  Republican  voter  among  the  students,  faculty, 

and  alumni,  regardless  of  faction,  for  one  candidate  for 

Richberg  for      state>s  attorney— Donald  R.  Richberg,  '01.     "None  knew 

Attorney  ^m  ^ut  to  ^ove  n™-"     ^e  nas  ideals,  he  has  common- 

sense;  he  is  a  first-rate  lawyer,  a  good  fighter,  and  a  better 
friend.  He  has  varied  interests,  but  only  one  determination — to  be  of 
service.  Wherever  in  smaller  fields  he  has  been  called  upon  he  has 
responded  effectively.  If  this  larger  opportunity  comes  to  him  he  will, 
as  he  always  has,  make  the  most  of  it.  The  primaries  are  to  be  held  on 
April  9. 

An  article  in  this  issue  attempts  to  put  the  athletic  situation  before 

the  alumni  body,  and  asks  for  information.    A  similar  request  for 

information  was  made  by  an   elaborate   questionnaire 

r  l^"^       addressed  to  every  man  who  had  won  a  "C."    The 
3.n.u.  Athletics 

findings  were  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference 

on    January   27.      They    are    now  in  the    hands    of    Mr.   Stagg  at 

Pinehurst.     The  Magazine  hopes  to  publish  them  in  the  April  issue. 

The  athletes  were,  it  is  understood,  strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  the 

rigid  rules  of  amateurism  up  to  this  year  in  force.    Another  discussion  of 
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the  situation  took  place  at  a  luncheon  on  February  15  which  brought 
together  sixteen  well-known  Chicago  alumni,  former  athletes  and  non- 
athletes.  The  results  were  put  before  the  Board  of  Physical  Culture 
and  Athletics  on  February  17.  They  have  not  been  given  out  by  that 
body,  but  it  is  said  their  most  salient  aspect  was  their  unanimity.  The 
situation  as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned  is  so  far  as  follows: 

1.  A  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  administration  that  rigid 
amateur  rules  are  desirable. 

2.  Recommendation  to  the  Senate,  by  the  Board  of  Physical  Culture 
and  Athletics,  that  Chicago  should  vote  against  the  "compromise"  of 
January  27  as  a  whole;  with  one  suggestion,  however,  that  the  cases  of 
students  who  before  entering  a  college  have  been  guilty  of  merely  technical 
violations  of  the  rules  may  be  considered  and  the  students  declared 
eligible  by  the  governing  body  of  the  college  they  are  attending. 

3.  Participation  in  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  college  presidents,  in  March, 
to  consider  the  whole  matter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Chicago's  vote  against  the  compromise 
does  not  in  any  way  clear  up  the  matter.  The  "compromise"  will  pass 
the  Conference.  At  this  writing  Wisconsin  has  already  agreed  to  it. 
The  problem  is,  what  next  ?  The  alumni  need  hardly  be  urged  to  pay 
no  attention  to  newspaper  rumors. 

The  Convocation  speaker  on  March  19  will  be  George  Edgar  Vincent, 

president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.    What  he  has  to  say  will  be 

of  value,  and  the  sight  of  him  will  as  always  be  a  pleasure. 
President 
v.  As  many  alumni  and  alumnae  as  possible  should  hear  and 

see  him.     For  the  President's  reception,  in  Hutchinson 

Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  18,  no  invitation  is  required  by  alumni,  of 

whom  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  be  present. 

In  this  connection  some  facts  may  be  given  about  the  portrait  of 

President  Vincent  subscribed  for  last  year  by  students,  faculty,  and 

alumni,  painted  by  Louis  Betts,  and  placed  in  Hutchinson  Hall.    There 

were  282  separate  contributors;  the  largest  amount  subscribed  was  $25, 

the  smallest  25  cents.    Of  the  total  subscribed,  about  one-twentieth  was 

contributed  by  students  (who  were  not  permitted  to  subscribe  more  than 

fifty  cents  apiece),  one-third  by  the  alumni,  and  the  remainder  by  the 

faculty.    The  books  of  the  subscription  are  (in  Mr.  Robertson's  absence) 

in  the  hands  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Magazine,  who  will  be 

glad  to  give  information  in  detail  to  any  subscriber. 
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Dean  Thomas  A.  Clark  of  the  University  of  Illinois  a  short  time  since 

published  in  the  Alumni  Quarterly  of  the  University  of  Illinois  a  statistical 

review  of  the  comparative  scholarship  of  different  groups 

of  students  at  Illinois — the  men  and  the  women,  fra- 
ship  of  the  .  .  .       ' 

Fraternities        ternity  men  and  non-fraternity  men,  and  in  particular  the 

groups  engaged  in  the  various  university  activities.  His 
conclusion  was  that  the  average  grade  of  those  who  take  part  in  "college 
affairs"  at  Illinois  is  on  the  whole  higher  than  the  grade  of  those  who  do 
not  take  part.  No  such  full  or  interesting  tables  as  this  are  yet  available 
at  Chicago,  more's  the  pity;  but  certain  comparisons  may  neverthelesss 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  scholarship  reports  issued  to  the  seventeen 
fraternities  concerning  their  work,  first  for  the  year  1910-11,  and  second 
for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  191 1.  The  average  grade  of  each  fraternity  is 
given,  and  the  fraternities  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  scholastic 
standing. 

The  average  grade  of  all  students,  and  the  average  grade  of  the  non- 
fraternity  students,  are  not  available.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
last  year  only  two  fraternities  averaged  B  minus ;  and  that  in  the  Autumn 
Quarter  seven  fraternities  actually  averaged  below  the  C  which  is  the 
minimum  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  degree.  On  the  scale  of  100, 
B  minus  is  equivalent  to  81-85,  C  76-80,  C—  71-75,  and  D  61-70.  At 
Illinois  the  average  grade  of  fraternity  men  for  the  same  year  was  79 .40. 

YEAR  iqio-ii 


Fraternity 


Delta  Sigma  Phi 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
Phi  Gamma  Delta .  .  . 
Alpha  Tau  Omega .  . 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma.  .  . 

ChiPsi 

Delta  Tau  Delta 

Psi  Upsilon 

Delta  Upsilon 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Sigma  Chi 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Sigma  Nu 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

Belta  Theta  Pi 

Kappa  Sigma.  ..... 


Rank 

Rank  for 

Year 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

I 

6 

I 

1 

12 

1 

2 

2 

3 

9 

4 

3 

7 

3 

7 

4 

9 

5 

6 

5 

5 

2 

IS 

6 

2 

8 

13 

7 

6 

12 

9 

8 

8 

11 

8 

9 

10 

4 

16 

10 

13 

7 

10 

11 

4 

13 

14 

12 

16 

10 

5 

13 

IS 

16 

3 

14 

11 

17 

11 

15 

14 

14 

12 

16 

17 

IS 

17 

17 

Average 
Grades 


B- 
B- 

C+  + 
C+  + 
C+  + 

c+ 

c+ 

c+ 

c+ 

c+ 

c+ 

c+ 

c+ 

c 

c 

c 

c- 
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AUTUMN  QUARTER,  191 1 

1.  Delta  Tau  Delta C       Lacks 

2.  Sigma  Nu C  " 

3 .  Delta  Sigma  Phi C  " 

4.  Sigma  Chi C  " 

5.  Phi  Delta  Theta C 

6 .  Alpha  Tau  Omega C  " 

7 .  Phi  Gamma  Delta C  " 

8 .  Kappa  Sigma C  " 

9 .  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon C  " 

10.   Beta  Theta  Pi C 

n.   ChiPsi C- 

12.  Phi  Kappa  Sigma C—  " 

13 .  Delta  Upsilon C  —  " 

14.  Alpha  Delta  Phi C- 

15 .  Psi  Upsilon C  —  " 

16 .  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon D  " 

17 .  Phi  Kappa  Psi D 


5      Grade 

Points  to  B 

7 

"  B 

8.5       " 

"  B 

10 

1       «  B 

10.5       " 

1            u    g 

12.5       " 

'       "  B 

17-5       " 

'       "  B 

21.5       " 

,            u    g 

27 

'       "  B 

27-5       " 

"  B 

4-5       " 

1            u    C 

8 

,               U      Q 

9 

<            u    Q 

17 

1     K  c 

21 

'      "  c 

1. 5      " 

<      "  c 

2-5        " 

1     «  c 

These  figures  would  seem  not  very  far  apart.  The  scholarship  of  the 
Chicago  fraternity  men  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  however  dropped  away 
below  the  Chicago  average  for  the  same  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year. 

An  article  on  "The  Possibility  of  a  University  Newspaper,"  in  the 
Independent  for  February  15,  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  '03,  president  of  the 

Eastern   Alumni   Association,    advocates    "a   university 

y  periodical  devoted  to  current  events,  in  short,  a  newspaper 

Possible?  ^or   *-ne   general   reader,   but   more   comprehensive   and 

authoritative  than  the  ordinary  newspaper  can  be."  He 
points  out  the  advantages  to  such  a  paper  of  a  university  connection — 
"several  hundred  specialists,  conversant  with  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge  and  trained  in  the  arts  of  discovery  and  exposition,  and  also 
several  thousand  men  and  women  under  training  in  these  arts  and 
anxious  for  the  practice.  No  newspaper  office  could  afford  to  maintain 
such  a  corps  of  assistants  for  its  occasional  service."  That  such  a  news- 
paper might  survive  and  even  pay  for  itself  he  deduces  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  University  Missourian,  formerly  issued  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  though  recently,  on  account 
of  legislative  action,  taken  over  by  a  separate  corporation  of  students. 
That  such  a  periodical,  though  endowed,  would  necessarily  or  even 
probably  be  timid  in  expressing  opinion,  he  does  not  believe;  and  he 
cites  at  length  the  case  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
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This  institution  [Chicago]  was  the  first  to  establish,  twenty  years  ago,  a  depart- 
ment of  journalism  as  a  distinct  and  essential  part  of  its  educational  work I 

_.     _  .        .      do  not  find  in  its  catalogue  any  of  Professor  Herrick's  popular  novels, 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  the  Morphology  of  the  Gymnosperm,  and 

the  Book  of  Thekla  in  Ethiopic,  for  which  there  was  doubtless  no 

imperative  demand  from  the  public.    That  is  to  say,  the  policy  of  the  University  of 

Chicago  Press  is  to  print  books  and  periodicals  of  educational  value  without  regard  to 

whether  they  will  pay  or  not The  University  of  Chicago  publishes  more 

periodicals  than  any  other  university,  and  more  than  any  commercial  publishing 
house,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  The  twelve  leading  journals  cost  $40,253 .36 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191 1,  and  of  this  amount  the  University  contributed 

$20,000 It  would  doubtless  be  impossible  without  subsidies  to  issue  such 

periodicals  as  Classical  Philology The  editors  of  city  dailies  lie  in  wait  for  every 

issue  of  [these]  periodicals  as  a  cat  watches  a  mousehole There  are  very  few 

magazines  supported  by  the  subscriber  and  advertiser  which  would  dare  publish 
without  disclaimer  some  of  the  criticism  of  established  institutions,  customs,  and  beliefs 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Biblical  World,  or  the  American  Journals  of  Theology, 
Sociology,  and  Political  Economy.  In  the  matter  of  freedom  of  speech  and  progressive 
thought  on  such  vital  topics  the  endowed  journals  have  often  shown  themselves 
superior  to  the  self-supporting. 

When  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  again  in  the  land,  most  of  us 

will  rejoice.    Leap  year  has  so  far  shown  a  cruel  aspect.    Fifteen  below 

zero,  two  blizzards  in  one  week,  transportation  a  tragic 
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farce,  and  the  distance  from  building  to  building  multiplied 
indefinitely  by  the  factor  of  the  cold:  such  is  the  story.  The  frontis- 
piece shows  the  quadrangle  on  February  29,  that  "rare  day"  of  which 
the  poet  sings.    The  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH 

THE  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago  from  the  very 
outset  attracted  large  numbers  of  students  who  were  preparing 
to  teach,  and  in  due  time  requests  for  the  recommendation  of  teachers 
began  to  come  from  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  At  first  the  correspondence  concerning  teachers  was  con- 
ducted through  the  President's  office,  but  by  1899  this  correspondence 
had  become  so  voluminous  that  a  separate  office  was  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  R.  M.  Lovett,  who  remained  in  charge  for 
the  next  two  years,  doing  pioneer  work  with  meager  facilities. 

In  1 90 1  the  work  of  recommending  teachers  was  given  official  stand- 
ing by  the  organization  of  an  Administrative  Board  to  direct  its  policy, 
the  appointment  of  a  paid  secretary  to  conduct  its  operation,  and  the 
provision  of  better  facilities  and  more  adequate  clerical  assistance.  The 
work  had  previously  been  done  in  one  corner  of  the  office  of  the  Senior 
Dean  in  Haskell.  It  was  at  this  time  transferred  to  Cobb  Hall,  where 
the  office  space  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  now  a  large 
general  office  and  reception  room  and  a  private  consultation  room  are 
none  too  commodious  for  the  transaction  of  the  constantly  increasing 
business  with  students  who  are  seeking  positions,  and  school  authorities 
who  are  seeking  teachers. 

METHOD    OF    OPERATION 

The  recommendation  of  teachers  is  directed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  in  direct  co-operation  with  an  official  representative  of  each 
department.  In  the  case  of  minor  positions  the  secretary  makes  nomina- 
tions from  lists  of  approved  candidates  registered  in  the  office,  but  for 
any  important  vacancy  he  acts  only  after  conference  with  the  official 
representative  of  the  department  in  question.  A  member  of  the  faculty 
does  not  make  nominations  when  appealed  to  by  either  a  school  or  a 
candidate,  but  refers  all  such  questions  to  the  official  representative 
of  his  department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  departmental  con- 
sensus of  opinion  and  to  make  whatever  recommendation  seems  best, 
either  through  the  secretary  of  the  Board  or  directly  to  the  school, 
in  the  latter  case  always  reporting  his  action  to  the  secretary  for  record 
in  the  office.     In  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  avoid  embarrassing 
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duplication  of  effort  and  so  to  concentrate  departmental  energy  in  the 
matter  of  recommendations  as  to  secure  a  maximum  of  appointments. 

Each  member  of  the  faculty  has,  however,  one  important  duty  in 
connection  with  the  work,  without  which  the  machinery  of  recommenda- 
tions cannot  operate  successfully.  If  this  duty  is  performed  carefully 
and  conscientiously  the  cause  of  education  is  in  so  far  promoted  by  help- 
ing to  adjust  the  right  candidate  to  the  right  place;  but  if  this  duty  is 
hastily  and  carelessly  performed  great  harm  may  be  done  to  the  schools 
and  great  injustice  to  the  candidates.  This  duty  of  each  faculty  member 
consists  in  preparing  a  confidential  statement  for  the  use  of  the  secretary 
concerning  the  scholarship  and  personal  qualifications  of  each  student 
in  his  course  who  is  preparing  to  teach.  Having  once  furnished  the 
secretary  with  such  a  confidential  statement  the  instructor  thereafter 
refers  all  inquiries  which  he  may  receive  from  schools  or  agencies  con- 
cerning the  candidate  to  the  office  for  reply. 

The  candidate  also  has  certain  important  parts  to  perform  in  order 
to  become  eligible  for  recommendation.  In  the  first  place,  there  must 
have  been  a  sufficient  period  of  residence,  usually  not  less  than  three 
quarters,  in  order  to  insure  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  members 
of  the  faculty  in  the  departments  concerned  and  to  merit  such  confiden- 
tial statements  from  them  as  will  warrant  the  secretary  in  placing  the 
candidate  on  the  approved  list.  This  being  done,  full  details  as  to 
previous  training  and  experience  are  furnished  by  each  candidate, 
together  with  references  to  those  persons  not  in  the  University  who  can 
speak  of  his  previous  record.  Confidential  statements  are  then  secured 
by  the  secretary  directly  from  such  persons,  and  these  statements, 
together  with  those  from  the  faculty,  and  a  condensed  outline  of  the 
candidate 's  training  and  experience,  are  then  manifolded  and  made  ready 
for  instant  use  whenever  opportunity  arises. 

With  the  foregoing  preliminaries  fulfilled,  the  duties  of  the  secretary 
begin.  His  mail  is  heavy  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  voluminous 
from  March  to  June.  It  is  prodigious  from  July  to  October.  When  he 
receives  a  call  for  a  teacher  he  looks  over  his  list  of  candidates  arranged 
by  departments,  selects  two  or  three  who  seem  to  fit  the  case  most 
nearly,  confers  with  the  departmental  representative  if  necessary,  noti- 
fies the  prospective  candidates  to  call  and  confer  about  the  place,  and 
finally  makes  a  nomination,  sending  a  personal  letter  together  with  an 
officially  bound  set  of  the  nominee 's  confidential  papers  and  photograph, 
accompanied  by  an  addressed  and  stamped  envelope  for  their  return 
to  the  office  when  the  place  is  filled.    The  candidate  also  usually  writes 
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a  letter  and  adds  any  further  details  of  information  or  asks  questions 
which  need  further  explanation. 

When  a  superintendent  or  college  president  calls  in  person  at  the 
office,  as  happens  daily  and  sometimes  hourly  in  the  rush  season,  all 
available  information  concerning  candidates  is  placed  at  his  disposal 
and  personal  interviews  are  arranged  as  quickly  as  candidates  can  be 
summoned.  In  all  cases  when  a  candidacy  is  becoming  favorable,  the 
departmental  representative  or  any  faculty  member  who  may  have 
official  information  or  influence  is  called  upon  to  write  a  personal  letter 
in  support  of  the  nominee  or  to  confer  with  the  school  representative 
if  he  is  at  the  University. 

Aside  from  the  direct  calls  from  schools  mentioned  above,  many 
candidates  have  personal  information  of  vacancies  through  friends,  or 
teachers'  agencies  and  in  all  such  cases,  of  course,  use  the  Board  as 
reference.  As  soon  as  the  secretary  has  evidence  that  a  candidate  is 
under  consideration  by  a  school,  he  forwards  the  confidential  papers, 
always  stating  whether  they  have  been  asked  for  by  the  school  or  whether 
they  are  sent  on  the  request  of  the  candidate. 

Moreover,  the  commercial  agencies  receive  many  calls  for  teachers 
which  never  come  directly  to  the  University,  and  oftentimes  they  appeal 
to  the  Board  for  candidates.  In  such  cases  students  registered  with  the 
Board  are  given  opportunity  to  make  application  through  the  agency 
and,  of  course,  are  entitled  to  assistance  through  the  use  of  their  con- 
fidential papers,  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  call  came  directly 
from  the  school. 

Another  important  phase  of  this  work  grows  out  of  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  experience;  and  when  such  are  demanded  the  secretary  is 
always  in  a  position  to  nominate  former  graduates  who  are  already  in 
the  field  and  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  promotion.  For  this 
purpose  a  list  is  made  each  year  of  those  who  are  ready  to  be  moved  up 
the  line,  and  from  this  list  nominations  are  made  of  experienced  candi- 
dates. 

SOME    RESULTS 

The  existence  of  all  this  machinery  and  the  expense  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  operating  it  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  the  results 
produced.  There  are  now  on  file  in  this  office  more  than  3,500  sets  of 
confidential  papers,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  instant  use  in  behalf  of 
candidates  for  promotion.  Each  year  about  300  of  these  come  up  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  positions  demanding  experience.  Each 
year,  also,  there  are  added  to  the  list  about  400  newly  registered  can- 
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didates,  many  of  whom  are  without  experience,  while  others  are  already 
teachers  of  experience  who  are  here  for  advanced  degrees  or  professional 
training.  Each  year  there  are  approximately  50  new  Doctors  of  Phi- 
losophy and  about  the  same  number  of  Masters,  most  of  whom  are 
candidates  for  teaching  positions.  The  School  of  Education  is  fast 
taking  rank  as  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  under 
the  directorship  of  Professor  Judd,  and  from  this  source  there  is  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  candidates  not  only  for  teaching  positions  in  all 
grades  but  for  supervising  and  executive  positions  and  for  departments 
of  education  in  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

Yet  with  these  increasing  numbers  of  candidates  there  are  never 
enough  thoroughly  trained  and  qualified  to  meet  the  demand,  especially 
in  certain  lines,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  many  more  calls  than 
candidates.  The  number  of  vacancies  reported  to  the  University 
directly  from  the  schools  is  now  over  1 ,000  annually,  and  through  agencies 
something  less  than  200.  The  number  of  appointments  in  191 1  reached 
487  direct  and  70  through  agencies,  making  a  total  of  557.  During 
the  preceding  five  years  the  number  of  appointments  has  ranged  from 
313  in  1905  to  479  in  1910.  The  details  in  regard  to  vacancies  and 
appointments  are  set  out  in  the  President's  Report  each  year.  These 
have  not  been  published  for  191 1,  but  the  following  items  from  reports 
of  earlier  years  are  of  interest.  In  1910  the  calls  came  from  53  different 
states,  territories,  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  appointments  were 
distributed  over  an  equally  wide  range.  In  each  case,  of  course,  the 
Middle  West  predominates,  with  Illinois  strongly  in  the  lead.  Among 
the  appointments  that  year  122  men  and  35  women  received  college  or 
university  positions,  54  men  and  139  women  received  positions  in  second- 
ary schools,  15  men  and  13  women  in  normal  schools,  23  men  and  5 
women  in  executive  positions.  Of  these  appointments,  62  were  in 
English,  29  in  history,  37  in  classics,  46  in  mathematics,  27  in  modern 
languages,  15  in  chemistry,  16  in  physics,  25  in  general  science,  20  in 
biology,  11  in  philosophy  and  education,  and  17  in  domestic  science. 

In  1909  an  estimate  of  salaries  was  made.  These  ranged  from  $450 
to  $2,600  with  an  average  of  $966,  making  a  total  of  over  $450,000  for 
the  479  appointees  of  that  year.  Of  those  for  whom  the  exact  figures 
were  known  then,  three  were  appointed  at  salaries  of  $2,500  or  over, 
four  at  $2,000  to  $2,500,  31  at  $1,500  to  $2,000,  59  at  $1,200  to  $1,500, 
52  at  $1,000  to  $1,200,  20  at  $800  to  $1,000,  72  at  $600  to  $800,  and  44 
at  $450  to  $600. 

The  average  salaries  by  departments  in  1909  is  shown  as  follows: 
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In  mathematics  50  appointees  at  an  average  of  $1,006,  in  history  31  at 
an  average  of  $980,  in  classics  30  at  $880,  in  modern  languages  27  at 
$813,  in  English  43  at  $812,  in  chemistry  13  in  colleges  at  $1,440  and  9 
in  secondary  schools  at  $1,027,  with  7  in  technical  positions  at  $1,023, 
in  physics  9  in  college  positions  at  $1,600  and  8  in  secondary  schools  at 
$900,  in  philosophy  10  at  $1,062,  in  education  4  at  $1,362,  in  biology  13 
in  college  positions  at  $1,377  and  in  secondary  schools  at  $900,  in  political 
science  4  at  $1,400,  in  domestic  science  16  at  $679,  in  manual  training 
3  at  $1,200,  in  the  grades  24  at  $690,  and  in  executive  positions  15  at 
$1,267. 

This  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  items  which  are  published 
in  the  annual  reports  and  will  give  the  graduates  of  the  University  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work. 

CONCLUSION 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  past  decade  by  most  of  the 
larger  colleges  and  universities,  and  by  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  in 
placing  the  recommendation  of  teachers  on  a  business  basis.  No  less 
than  fifty  sets  of  the  blank  forms  used  at  Chicago  have  been  sent  out 
as  samples  on  the  request  of  other  institutions.  It  is  now  practically 
the  universal  custom  to  furnish  no  general  testimonials  to  candidates 
and  to  use  only  strictly  confidential  statements  in  making  recommenda- 
tions. There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  there  should  be  friendly  co- 
operation among  the  colleges  and  universities  with  respect  to  supplying 
candidates,  and  that  the  schools  should  find  it  possible  to  get  their 
teachers  direct  from  the  training  centers  rather  than  through  the  teach- 
ers' agencies. 

It  is  also  generally  recognized  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Univer- 
sity does  not  end  with  the  training  of  the  candidate  but  that  it  is  under 
obligations  to  assist  in  adjusting  him  to  the  position  which  he  is  qualified 
to  fill,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  own  reputation  and  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  education.  Yet  even  from  the  selfish  standpoint,  it  is  clear 
that  no  equal  expenditure  in  any  other  line  is  likely  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  valuable  returns  to  the  University  both  in  the  perennial 
replenishing  of  its  student  body,  especially  in  the  graduate  school,  and 
in  the  guaranty  of  lasting  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  the  Alma  Mater, 
whose  care  has  extended  to  her  individual  sons  and  daughters  after  they 
have  left  her  walls.  The  fact  that  no  fees  whatever  are  charged  for 
this  service  at  once  lifts  the  work  out  of  the  realm  of  competition  with 
commercial  agencies  and  places  it  upon  a  purely  educational  basis, 
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which  is  an  assurance  of  frankness  and  sincerity  appreciated  both  by 
candidates  and  school  authorities.  The  mere  fact  that  this  office  con- 
ducts a  volume  of  correspondence  amounting  to  several  thousands  of 
letters  annually  on  behalf  of  candidates  at  once  places  the  Board  of 
Recommendations  in  a  position  of  prime  importance  as  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  University  and  its  graduates. 

Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  '98 

Secretary  of  the  Board 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT  INTER- 
COLLEGIATE ATHLETICS? 

SUDDENLY  the  foregoing  question,  forgotten  by  many  of  us, 
thought  to  have  been  answered  by  the  organization  of  the  Confer- 
ence, becomes  again  a  vital  issue.  The  suddenness  of  its  reappearance 
is  indeed  to  the  ordinary  alumnus  the  most  striking  thing  about  it. 
Last  year,  everything  peaceful;  now,  all  turbulence  and  confusion. 
What  has  so  stirred  matters  to  the  bottom  ? 

On  November  14,  191 1,  the  daily  papers  announced  that  Earl 
Pickering,  captain  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  football  team,  had 
been  protested  as  a  professional  by  the  authorities  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin — four  days  before  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota  game.  Picker- 
ing was  charged  with  having  played  baseball  in  the  preceding  summer 
under  an  assumed  name  and  on  a  team  other  members  of  which  were 
paid  for  their  services.  Pickering  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
and  was  disqualified  from  intercollegiate  competition. 

This  incident  did  not  bring  about  the  present  situation.  But  in  a 
dramatic  way  it  called  attention  to  conditions;  and  it  determined  the 
athletic  authorities  at  Minnesota  to  demand  a  change.  Their  demand 
was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  December  7.  It  was  based 
on  a  belief  and  accompanied  by  statements  that  require  the  most  serious 
consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in  college  affairs. 

This  belief  is,  to  put  it  bluntly  but  fairly,  that  the  principle  of  ama- 
teurism in  college  sports  is  one  impossible  to  define  and  impossible  to 
adhere  to;  and  as  a  corollary,  that  it  should  be  abandoned,  and  for  it 
should  be  substituted  regulations  concerning  residence  and  scholarship. 
These  regulations  include  one  year  of  residence  with  full  work,  and 
passable  grades,  before  a  man  may  represent  a  college  in  any  sport. 
To  put  the  case  concretely,  if  Mordecai  Brown  or  Ed  Walsh  registered 
at  any  college  and  remained  there  in  good  standing  for  a  year  he  should, 
by  this  contention,  be  allowed  to  compete  on  any  college  team.  The 
accompanying  statements  put  forward  in  evidence  were  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  past,  in  all  the  colleges,  the  sworn  declarations  of  athletes 
that  they  had  never  received  money,  or  otherwise  violated  the  amateur 
rules  supposed  to  be  in  force,  have  been  not  only  perjuries,  but  pardon- 
able perjuries;  "the  rules  were  a  joke."    Instances  were  alleged  from 
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all  the  conference  colleges  of  men  who  had  thus  perjured  themselves. 
These  instances  were  said  by  Mr.  Huff  of  Illinois  (as  previously  quoted 
in  this  Magazine)  to  be  so  common  that  any  college  authorities  who 
denied  them  were  either  "stupid  or  self -deceived. " 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  the  Conference,  on  January  26  and  27, 
191 2,  determined  to  submit  to  its  various  members  a  compromise  agree- 
ment. By  it,  all  past  violations  of  the  rules  were  to  be  considered  null 
and  void;  and  in  the  future,  although  men  who  received  money  for 
competition  in  sport,  or  who  played  baseball  in  any  organized  league 
were  upon  proof  to  be  disqualified,  any  man  might  without  penalty 
compete  upon  a  team  other  members  of  which  received  pay  for  their 
services.  The  argument  in  behalf  of  this  compromise  is  obvious.  Out- 
side of  the  schools  and  the  small  boys,  America  has  practically  no  strictly 
amateur  baseball  teams.  A  college  baseball  player  was  therefore,  under 
the  old  rules,  automatically  barred  from  playing  baseball  anywhere  else ; 
in  the  summer,  the  real  season  of  the  sport,  he  must  lose  any  opportunity 
to  indulge  in  his  favorite  recreation.  The  compromise  permits  him  this 
opportunity. 

The  Magazine  has  already  pointed  out  the  probable  futility  of  such 
a  compromise.  But  the  real  question  is  far  more  fundamental.  It  is 
the  issue  between  those  who  believe  in  amateurism  in  college  sport,  and 
those  who  do  not. 

The  argument  of  those  who  do  not  may  be  summarized.  On  the 
theoretical  side:  In  a  democratic  state  equality  of  opportunity  is  the 
first  principle.  One  college  student  in  good  standing  has  the  same  rights 
as  another.  These  rights  include  the  right  of  representing  the  institu- 
tion in  athletic  sports.  On  the  practical  side:  Public  opinion  will  not 
lend  support  to  rules  which  attempt  to  define  and  insist  upon  ama- 
teurism, and  without  the  moral  backing  of  public  opinion  such  rules 
cannot  be  enforced. 

The  argument  of  those  who  do  believe  in  amateurism  may  also  be 
summarized.  On  the  theoretical  side:  College  sports  should  be  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  a  delight  in  life.  Already  it  has  drifted  from 
this  ideal.  To  introduce  the  element  of  professionalism  is  to  confirm 
this  drift  and  openly  to  deny  the  ideal.  On  the  practical  side:  Public 
opinion  in  the  colleges  may  be  cultivated  in  regard  to  professionalism, 
just  as  it  has  been  cultivated  in  regard  to  other  matters — graft  in  politics, 
for  example. 

Between  these  two,  where  lies  the  real  issue  ?  In  the  existence  and 
possible  attainment  of  the  ideal.     Everything  else  is  incidental.     Take 
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the  matter  of  the  right  of  any  man  to  compete  on  a  college  team.  One 
side  declares  that  anyone  who  is  honestly  in  college  for  an  education 
should  have  the  chance  to  indulge  in  sports  if  he  chooses.  The  other  side 
replies  that  eager  alumni  (administrations  are  at  present  supposed  to 
be  above  reproach)  will  purchase  the  services  of  good  athletes  for  their 
colleges;  that  indeed  if  winning  athletics  are  a  good  advertisement  and 
professionalism  is  no  disqualification,  the  colleges  themselves  will  bid 
for  the  services  of  distinguished  players.  One  side  declares  that  rules 
of  scholarship  would  make  such  a  thing  impossible;  the  other  that 
private  tutors  may  be  had  for  a  consideration.  One  side  alleges  that 
professionals  are  as  good  citizens,  and  therefore,  as  good  material  for 
college  training  as  any  other  men;  the  other  insists  that  the  influence 
of  professional  athletics  in  most  cases  is  so  bad  that  the  college  cannot 
afford  to  countenance  them.  It  is  all  beside  the  mark.  If  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  justifiable  as  they  now  exist,  the  defenders  of  open  profes- 
sionalism must  be  conceded  the  better  of  the  case;  if  the  ideal  of  college 
athletics  is  spontaneous  participation,  and  if  that  ideal  is  at  all  attain- 
able, the  defenders  of  professionalism  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Sud- 
denly, overnight  almost,  this  parting  of  the  ways,  so  long  descried  but 
dimly,  opens  on  us.  Which  shall  we  choose?  or  shall  we  not  choose, 
but  sit  precariously  on  the  fence  ? 

In  plain  terms,  what  can  the  University  of  Chicago  do  ? 

1.  She  can  vote  against  the  compromise,  but  go  with  the  Confer- 
ence— which  is  to  sit  upon  the  fence.     This,  so  far,  she  has  done. 

2.  She  can  vote  for  the  compromise — which  is  to  announce  her 
denial  of  amateurism  as  a  principle. 

3.  She  can  withdraw  from  the  Conference,  and  either  (a)  compete 
with  the  teams  of  other  institutions,  if  such  there  shall  be  found,  who 
believe  in  the  principle  of  amateurism,  or  (b)  abolish  all  intercollegiate 
athletics,  and  attempt  to  turn  her  students'  energy  into  intramural 
channels.  Suggested  variations  of  these  courses  are  the  abolition  of 
football,  as  at  Columbia;  the  abolition  of  baseball,  as  the  sport  most 
liable  to  the  entrance  of  the  professional  element;  and  competition 
with  all  outside  teams  on  their  own  terms,  Chicago,  however,  rigidly 
to  enforce  the  rule's  of  amateurism.  But  these  are  only  variations; 
the  first  three  are  the  lines  of  ultimate  action. 

Obviously,  then,  her  action  depends  on  what  she  believes.  If  she 
believes  heartily  in  the  ideal,  she  will  withdraw  from  general  competi- 
tion; if  she  disbelieves  in  the  ideal  she  will  accept  the  theories  of  the 
professionalists;  if  she  does  not  know  what  she  believes,  she  will  sit 
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upon  the  fence.  Those  involved  in  this  question  of  belief  are  the 
faculty,  the  alumni,  and  the  students.  The  faculty  are  practically  a 
unit  in  their  belief  in  the  ideal.  The  students  have  a  right  to  be  heard; 
their  voice  is  the  voice  of  youth  and  impulse,  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  alumni  are  a  still  more  important  factor.  What  do  they 
believe  ? 

Some  of  them,  many  of  them,  may  lack  information.  They  say, 
reserving  their  own  judgment,  What  would  follow  acquiescence  in  the 
Conference  compromise?  or  complete  acceptance  of  the  theory  that 
amateurism  is  not  a  principle  to  be  defended  ?  or  insistence,  even  to  the 
point  of  withdrawal  from  all  participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics, 
upon  that  principle  ?  For  their  benefit  the  situation  may  be  canvassed 
in  some  detail. 

Acquiescence  in  the  compromise  is  the  simplest,  easiest  action.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  good  results  for  a  time  might  follow.  Tempers, 
for  one  thing,  might  be  smoothed  into  friendliness.  Certain  members 
of  the  Conference  have  in  the  past  had  what  they  considered  grounds 
of  complaint  against  other  members.  Chicago  has  been  accused,  to  be 
specific,  of  conspiring  with  Wisconsin  to  "dominate"  the  organization. 
Mr.  Stagg  and  Mr.  Ehler  (of  Wisconsin)  are  the  only  Conference  repre- 
sentatives who  are  directly  interested  in  the  conduct  of  athletics  in 
their  respective  universities;  and  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  vague 
but  heated  inference  at  other  institutions  that  "Stagg  and  Ehler  are 
trying  to  run  the  Conference."  The  representative  from  one  college 
said  at  the  January  meeting  that  he,  and  every  other  man  who  knew 
Mr.  Stagg  personally,  had  lost  all  such  feeling;  but  that  he  could  not 
successfully  combat  it  at  his  own  institution.  If  then  Chicago  should 
at  this  crisis  allow  herself  to  be  swayed  by  the  belief  of  others,  a  better 
understanding  might  be  brought  about,  and  it  is  quite  possible  too  that 
for  a  year  or  so  cleaner  athletics  even  might  result;  as  a  student  who 
ought  to  be  put  on  probation  may  sometimes  be  stirred  to  good  behavior 
by  a  friendly  talk  and  the  decision  to  overlook  his  past. 

Inevitably,  however,  acquiescence  now  means  only  postponement  of 
our  decision.  The  new  rule  relies  for  enforcement,  must  rely,  only  on 
a  highly  enlightened,  vigorous  student  opinion.  It  allows  any  student 
to  compete  in  college  unless  absolute  proof  is  given  that  he  has  received 
money  for  competition  elsewhere.  Such  proof  is  in  99  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  impossible  to  secure,  and  the  one  hundredth  case  would  be 
that  of  a  man  innocent  in  his  intentions — a  fool,  not  a  crook.  Will 
anybody  seriously  argue  that  student  opinion  is  enlightened  enough, 
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or  vigorous  enough,  to  accomplish  without  help  in  the  face  of  the  recent 
whitewashing  action  of  the  Conference,  an  enforcement  that  has  been 
difficult  or  impossible  in  the  past  even  by  all  the  machinery  of  college 
law  ?  Within  three  years,  possibly  two,  we  shall,  if  we  acquiesce  now, 
be  in  a  state  of  general  athletic  chaos. 

Shall  we  then  agree  to  deny  that  amateurism  is  a  principle  ?  This 
is  the  frank  position  of  the  representatives  of  some  of  our  sister  insti- 
tutions— Minnesota  and  Illinois  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  Ama- 
teurism, they  say,  is  a  luxury,  something  for  the  rich.  It  is  confined 
to  athletics;  for  instance,  a  man  may  teach  for  a  year,  and  yet  upon  his 
return  to  college  represent  his  institution  in  debate ;  he  may  have  been 
upon  a  professional  stage,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  his  college  dramatic  club.  The  evils  in  college  athletics 
in  the  past  have  been  evils  of  concealment  only.  Throw  overboard 
amateurism  as  a  principle,  and  you  lose  the  Jonah  who  has  been 
responsible  for  all  your  misfortunes. 

The  argument  is  unassailable  if  the  present  system  of  competitive 
intercollegiate  athletics  is  desirable  and  should  be  maintained  and  extended. 
Amateurism  as  a  principle  is  not  defensible  in  itself,  as  honor  is,  or  chas- 
tity; it  is  only  defensible  as  a  bulwark  against  a  worse  state  of  affairs. 
Most  of  us  agree  that  there  is  good  in  intercollegiate  athletics ;  but  most 
of  us  agree  also  that  the  tendency  is  to  overdo  them,  and  that  the  colleges 
should  fight  that  tendency.  The  admission  of  professionalism  would  be 
to  increase  that  tendency,  to  put  the  seal  of  our  approval  on  it.  We 
have  too  keen  an  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  college  athletics  now; 
the  sense  of  proportion  of  our  students  is  cut  to  pieces  by  it.  Deny  the 
principle  of  amateurism,  raise  the  standard  of  competition  still  higher, 
and  you  turn  your  colleges  into  athletic  clubs,  and  divert  the  attention 
of  your  students  hopelessly  away  from  the  ideals  of  scholarship  and 
service.  The  principle  of  amateurism  is  the  outward  assertion  of  our 
inner  conviction  that  pleasure  and  not  the  determination  to  win  should 
be  the  spirit  of  play.  It  might  even  be  prophesied  that  to  admit 
professionalism  would  be  to  reduce  the  condition  of  athletics  to  an 
absurdity  that  must  destroy  itself.  But  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come  is  said  by  high  authority  to  be  in  the  long  run  an  unwise 
procedure. 

We  come  then  to  the  third  possibility,  that  of  insisting  on  the  main- 
tenance in  its  most  rigid  form  of  the  amateuristic  principle.  If  Chicago 
did  so  insist  she  must  in  all  probability  withdraw  from  the  Conference, 
and  possibly  from  all  intercollegiate    competition.    For   it   may    be 
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taken  as  settled  that  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  do  not  believe  in 
amateurism  as  a  principle.  The  public  of  the  great  states  that  support 
them  is  naturally  more  interested  in  the  spectacular  than  the  theoretical ; 
it  wants  winning  teams.  The  individual  members  of  the  various  facul- 
ties and  alumni  bodies  do  not  so  look  at  the  matter,  but  the  states  as 
states  do.  They  have  a  right  to  their  opinion,  and  for  a  time  at  least 
their  opinion  will  prevail.  If  now  Chicago  insisted  on  maintaining  a 
theory  of  amateurism,  and  competed  with  these  institutions,  she  would 
suffer  continual  defeat.  Not  all  Mr.  Stagg's  genius  could  prevent  it. 
The  result  would  be  dissatisfaction  among  students  and  alumni,  heart- 
burnings, and  a  rushing  undercurrent  of  opinion  against  Chicago's 
rules.  True,  there  might  be  other  institutions  also  desirous  of  enforcing 
the  amateur  principle:  Wisconsin,  Northwestern,  Purdue,  with  whom 
we  might  compete.  But  the  chances  seem  against  this;  at  most  it  is 
not  safe  to  count  on.  Wisconsin,  for  example,  has  already  agreed  to 
the  compromise.  What  then  would  be  the  effect  of  withdrawal  from 
all  intercollegiate  competition  ? 

The  idea  that  it  would  affect  unfavorably  the  general  health  of  the 
undergraduates  may  be  dismissed  with  a  grin — so  far  are  athletics  and 
real  "physical  culture"  apart!  It  might  have  an  effect  on  two  things — 
the  actual  attendance  at  the  University  and  the  quality  of  the  student 
body.  It  is  argued  that  intercollegiate  athletics  are  an  advertisement 
which  brings  students.  To  take  the  argument  seriously  is  hard — even 
though  Dartmouth  has  often  been  cited  as  an  example.  The  enormous 
growth  of  Columbia  since  football  was  abolished  there  might  equally 
well  be  cited  on  the  other  side.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
has  no  baseball  or  football  team,  but  it  turns  away  many  an  applicant 
for  admission.  It  is  in  the  main  the  thinkers  of  a  community  who  go 
to  college  and  who  send  their  sons  and  daughters  there,  and  the  college 
which  trains  the  mind  will  continue  to  attract  them.  As  for  the  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  they  would  gain  at  once  if  Chicago  should  with- 
draw from  intercollegiate  athletic  competition.  The  number  of  men 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  now  in  attendance  on  our  graduate 
and  professional  schools  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  before  1906, 
when  our  athletic  relationships  with  Michigan  were  discontinued.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  students  from  the  Universities  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  is  nothing  like  what  it  ought  to  be.  Why?  — because 
the  undergraduates  of  these  institutions,  educated  on  gridiron,  and 
diamond,  and  track,  develop  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  not  of  co-operation, 
with  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  too 
plain  to  be  denied. 
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But  what  of  the  tone  of  the  students  we  should  get  ?  Would  they 
show  a  strong  preponderance  of  women?  On  this  point  it  may  be 
observed,  in  passing,  that  in  most  cases  a  boy's  parents,  not  the  boy 
himself,  determine  his  choice  of  a  college,  and,  as  has  just  been  said,  the 
appeal  of  a  college  that  trains  the  mind  is,  to  parents,  very  strong.  The 
argument  is  a  priori,  but  seems  reasonable.  We  may,  further,  look 
again  at  the  Institute  of  Technology.  The  men  who  go  there  go  to 
work — hard.  Athletics  are  incidental.  Yet,  tested  by  their  cross- 
country running,  a  form  of  sport  which  undoubtedly  demands  red  blood, 
and  by  their  subsequent  success  in  life,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Tech 
men  are  really  molly-coddles.  The  fact  is,  so  far  as  the  writer 's  experi- 
ence goes,  the  men  who  go  to  college  for  athletics  are  neither  the  best 
element  there,  nor  the  most  successful  later.  The  "great"  athletes, 
the  "reddest-blooded"  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  are  who?  — 
Hamill,  and  Herschberger,  and  Nichols,  and  Henry  Clark,  and  Kennedy, 
and  Neel,  at  least  of  the  writer's  own  day;  and  which  of  them  came  to 
Chicago  for  athletics,  or  would  have  gone  elsewhere  if  Chicago  had  from 
the  first  eschewed  intercollegiate  competition  ?  The  number  of  under- 
graduate men  might  slightly  decrease,  but  one  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
quality  would  not.  The  proportion  of  women  to  men  might  increase 
slightly,  but  if  the  argument  in  the  previous  paragraph  be  sound,  this 
proportionate  increase  would  be  very  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  a  withdrawal  from  intercollegiate 
athletics  would  give  time  and  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
intramural  athletics.  This  matter,  highly  theoretical,  a  short  article 
like  this  cannot  discuss.  It  may  be  stoutly  argued  that  with  the  stimu- 
lus of  intercollegiate  competition  absent,  athletics  of  all  sorts  would 
fade  and  die.  It  may  be  argued  on  the  contrary  that  with  available 
grounds,  skilled  instruction,  and  the  distribution  of  the  best  men  through 
various  groups,  instead  of  their  present  concentration  in  one  single 
group,  intramural  athletics  would  prosper.  If  they  did  not,  the  general 
student  body  would  be  no  worse  off  than  now;  if  they  did,  it  would  b^ 
considerably  better. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  in  its  main  outlines.  Variations  of  these 
three  possible  actions  have  been  suggested,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
being  the  abolition  of  football.  The  statement  is  made  that  football 
concentrates  in  itself  all  the  worst  elements  of  intercollegiate  competition ; 
put  it  out  of  the  way,  and  the  strain  is  so  much  eased  that  a  general  return 
to  the  amateur  standard  will  be  more  easily  possible.  The  real  issue 
seems  more  fundamental ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  a  wis ;  compromise 
might  be  made  on  this  point. 
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The  final  question  is,  as  said  before,  what  do  we  think?  This 
article  is  written  in  ignorance  of  all  but  the  published  actions  or  beliefs 
of  the  University  Board  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  That  body 
is  meeting  frequently,  and  will  deal  wisely  with  the  situation.  But  it 
should  have  light.     We  should  know  what  the  alumni  think. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  detachable  coupon.  Will  every 
alumnus  and  alumna  who  receives  a  copy  of  the  Magazine  fill  out  the 
coupon,  sign  it,  and  inclose  it  to  the  Magazine  ?  Accompanying  letters 
expressing  individual  opinion  will  be  most  welcome,  and  as  many  as 
possible  will  be  printed.  The  point  at  issue  is  to  the  University  one  of 
paramount  importance. 


I  favor 

i.  Acquiescence  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Conference. 


2.  Allowing  free  competition  regulated  only  by  scholarship  and 
residence  restrictions. 


3.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  amateurism,  but  competi- 
tion with  institutions  which  do  not  enforce  it. 


4.  Withdrawal  from  intercollegiate  competition  in  athletics. 
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heading  of  "The  Students":  Attend- 
ance, Honors  for  Scholarship,  and  Mar- 
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Sacred  Literature. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Facul- 
ties of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  is 
presented  under  the  following  heads: 
Attendance,  Legislation,  Instruction,  Ad- 
ministration, Scholarships,  and  Appoint- 
ments to  Fellowships.  Under  "Legisla- 
tion" references  are  made  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  the 
Marking  System,  and  changes  in  en- 
trance requirements  and  curriculum. 
Under  "Instruction"  is  considered  the 
urgent  problem  of  providing  adequate 
instruction  for  the  increasing  numbers 
of  undergraduates;  under  "Administra- 
tion" reference  is  made  to  the  satisfac- 
tory work  of  the  Recorder 's  Office  and  to 
the  changes  in  the  Examiner's  Office; 
and  under  "Scholarships"  is  shown  the 
distribution  of  scholarship  funds  among 


the  various  divisions  of  the  University, 
and  the  assignment  of  scholarship  serv- 
ice to  the  Library  is  discussed.  The 
report  of  nine  pages  is  concluded  with 
the  list  of  University  and  Divinity 
Fellows  appointed  for  the  year  1910-11. 

The  reports  of  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Arts  and  Literature  and 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate) 
School  of  Science  are  followed  by  the 
statistics  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  which 
show  the  institutions  from  which  the 
students  have  entered  the  Schools,  the 
attendance,  the  higher  degrees  by  states 
and  countries,  and  the  total  higher 
degrees  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

The  reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Divini- 
ty School,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Medi- 
cal Students,  of  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Education  (including  the 
College,  High  School,  and  Elementary 
School),  of  the  Deans  of  the  Senior 
Colleges,  College  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration, University  College,  the 
Junior  Colleges,  and  of  the  Dean  of 
Women  cover  about  fifty  pages. 

The  two  secretaries  of  the  University 
Extension  Division  make  contributions 
to  the  report,  and  there  are  also  special 
reports  from  the  Directors  of  the  Libra- 
ries, the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  the 
University  Press,  and  the  Division  of 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  Reports 
on  University  Relations  and  the  Reli- 
gious Agencies  of  the  University  are 
likewise  included  in  the  report. 

Reports  of  Research  in  Progress  include 
those  from  twenty-six  departments  and 
cover  twenty  pages. 

The  reports  of  other  officers  include 
those  of  the  Counsel  and  Business  Mana- 
ger, the  Registrar,  and  the  Auditor,  the 
report  of  the  last-mentioned  containing 
twelve  tables  and  covering  eighteen  pages. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  list  of  the 
publications  by  members  of  the  Faculties 
during  the  year  July  1,  19 10,  to  July  I, 
191 1,  which  covers  twenty-eight  pages. 
In  this  bibliography  is  included  a  list  of 
twenty-nine  books  published  last  year  by 
members  of  the  Faculties. 

The  death  of  Waldemar  Koch. — Walde- 
mar  Koch,  Associate  Professor  of  Phar- 
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macology  in  the  Department  of  Physiol- 
ogy, died  on  February  i,  191 2,  at  the 
Wesley  Hospital,  Chicago.  His  illness 
was  of  only  a  few  days'  duration,  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
pneumonia. 

Professor  Koch  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  in  the  class  of  1898, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  same  institution 
two  years  later.  After  serving  as  an 
assistant  in  physiology  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  for  a  year  he  became  an 
Assistant  in  Pharmacology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1901.  In  1903  he 
was  made  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pharmacology  and  Physiological  Chemis- 
try in  the  University  of  Missouri,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  being  elected  to 
an  assistant  professorship  of  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1907.  In  1908  he  was  pro- 
moted to  an  associate  professorship  in 
pharmacology,  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Koch's  special 
field  of  research  was  the  chemistry  of 
the  brain. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
morning  of  February  3.  The  President 
of  the  University  presided,  and  addres- 
ses of  appreciation  were  given  by  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Harry  Gideon  Wells, 
of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  and  Professor  Albert  P. 
Mathews,  of  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology, who  was  closely  associated  with 
Professor  Koch  in  his  work. 

Contributors  from  the  University  to  the 
"Cyclopedia  of  American  Government." — 
The  Cyclopedia  is  to  deal  with  the  forms 
and  activities  of  American  government — 
national,  state,  and  local — and  the  main 
events  in  American  constitutional  his- 
tory; organization  and  functions  of 
political  parties;  international  law,  con- 
stitutional law,  and  political  theory; 
elements  of  political  economy  and  ap- 
plied sociology.  It  will  be  published  in 
three  volumes.  It  is  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Professor  Andrew  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of 
Harvard  University.  Among  the  con- 
tributors are  the  following  members  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  faculties: 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  who 
writes  on  "Classification  of  States"  and 
' '  Constitutions,  Classified ' ' ;  Professor 
Albion  W.  Small,  on  "Sociology";    Pro- 


fessor Charles  R.  Henderson,  on  "Ap- 
plied Sociology"  and  various  articles  on 
penology;  Professor  James  R.  Angell, 
on  the  "Psychology  of  the  Crowd"; 
Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  on 
"Elasticity  of  the  Currency"  and 
' 'Money' ' ;  Professor  Charles  E .  Merriam , 
on  "Primaries"  and  "Direct  Primaries"; 
Professor  Ernst  Freund,  on  "Police 
Power"  and  "Classification  of  Public 
Officers";  Associate  Professor  J.  Paul 
Goode,  on  "Harbor  Systems";  Pro- 
fessor William  E.  Dodd,  on  "  Confederate 
States,"  "Virginia,"  etc.;  Associate 
Professor  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  on  "Im- 
peachments"; Professor  Leon  C.  Mar- 
shall, on  "Competition"  and  "Wages"; 
Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  P.  Breck- 
inridge, on  "Woman  Suffrage,"  "Wo- 
man's Labor";  Dr.  Marcus  W.jernegan, 
on  " Colonial  Unions, "  etc.;  Mr.  Freder- 
ick D.  Bramhall,  on  "Bills,"  "Privy 
Council  in  Great  Britain,"  etc.;  and 
Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  on 
the  "Federal  Convention  of  1787," 
"Doctrine  of  Sovereignty  and  Seces- 
sion," and  numerous  other  articles  in 
the  field  of  constitutional  history  and 
constitutional  law.  The  Cyclopedia  will 
be  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  of 
New  York. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  enter- 
tained at  the  President's  house  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Dr.  J.  Loudon,  minister  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  United  States,  and 
Mr.  George  Birkhoff,  Jr.,  consul-general 
from  the  same  country.  Other  guests 
were  members  of  the  Holland  Society 
of  Chicago  and  members  of  the  facul- 
ties especially  interested  in  European 
history.  The  Holland  Society  recently 
established  a  lectureship  on  Dutch  insti- 
tutions at  the  University,  and  Dr. 
Tiemen  de  Vries  of  Chicago  has  been 
the  first  lecturer.  On  February  15  a 
dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Loudon 
at  the  Union  League  Club,  and  among 
the  speakers  were  President  Judson  and 
Dr.  de  Vries. 

The  French  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Jean  J.  Jusserand, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  reception 
given  on  Friday  afternoon,  February  23, 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Judson.  The 
ambassador  was  the  orator  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  at  the  celebration  given 
by  the  Union  League  Club  at  the  Audi- 
torium. Count  Francis  Luetzow,  of 
Bohemia,  was  also  a  guest  of  honor  at 
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the  reception.  Ambassador  Jusserand 
was  the  Convocation  orator  at  the 
University  on  December  19,  1905. 

The  Maternal  Instinct,  a  play  written 
by  Professor  Robert  Herrick  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Harrison  Rhodes,  was  presented 
for  the  first  time  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  22  in  the  Lyric  Theater, 
Chicago.  The  play  was  also  given  in 
the  evening,  being  very  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  audience,  who  applauded 
each  act  and  insisted  on  the  appearance 
of  the  authors.  The  play  was  presented 
by  the  Drama  Players  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Theatre  Society — the 
first  drama  of  American  authorship  in 
their  repertoire. 

"Robert  Herrick 's  Chicago"  was  the 
subject  of  a  critical  contribution  in  the 
Friday  Literary  Review  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  on  January  26  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  Floyd  Dell.  This  was  a  first  paper 
on  "Chicago  in  Fiction"  and  gave 
special  attention  to  Mr.  Herrick 's  The 
Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen,  The  Web 
of  Life,  and  The  Common  Lot. 

President  Judson  was  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Cook  County  Republican  con- 
vention held  in  the  Second  Regiment 
Armory  of  Chicago  on  February  2. 
More  than  eleven  hundred  delegates 
were  in  attendance  at  the  convention. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Union  of  the  University  Mrs.  Forbes- 
Robertson  Hale  discussed  before  a  large 
audience  the  question  of  "Suffrage  and 
Anti-Suffrage  Movements"  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  February  19. 
Professor  Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of 
Women,  presided,  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  of 
the  Department  of  Household  Adminis- 
tration, made  the  closing  remarks. 
Mrs.  Hale  is  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

The  mayor  of  Chicago  appointed  on 
February  19  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  unemployment  in  Chicago 
and  to  suggest  remedies  for  present 
labor  conditions  in  the  city.  The  com- 
mission was  appointed  at  the  suggestion 
of  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Practical  Sociology, 
who  is  made  secretary  of  the  commission. 
The  chairman  of  the  commission,  which 
consists  of  twenty-two  members,  is 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane,  who  supported 


for  several  years  a  Russian  lectureship 
in  the  University.  It  is  said  that  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  are  out  of 
employment  in  Chicago. 

Count  Francis  Luetzow,  Ph.D.,  Lit.D., 
of  the  University  of  Prague,  gave  a  Uni- 
versity public  lecture  in  the  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  on  February  23,  his  sub- 
ject being  "Bohemian  History  and  the 
Present  State  of  Bohemia's  Cultural 
Development."  Count  Luetzow  has 
recently  lectured  at  Columbia,  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Michigan,  and  will  also  give 
addresses  at  the  Universities  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  and  at  Cornell  and 
Princeton. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Academy  of  Science  held  at 
Bloomington  on  February  24,  Professor 
Edwin  O.  Jordan,  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  contributed 
to  a  symposium  on  conservation,  his 
particular  subject  being  "Water  Pollu- 
tion." Associate  Professor  Henry  C. 
Cowles,  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
discussed  the  question  of  the  "  Conserva- 
tion of  Our  Fauna."  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 
Associate  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
School  of  Education,  took  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  relations  of 
pure  and  applied  sciences  in  high  schools. 
Dr.  Caldwell's  address  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Textbooks  of  Agriculture  Used 
in  High  Schools." 

"Delphi  and  the  Oracle  of  Apollo" 
was  the  subject  of  a  University  illus- 
trated public  lecture  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  Archaeological 
Society  in  Cobb  Hall  on  February  5,  by 
Professor  Walter  Miller,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

At  the  Conference  on  the  Regulation 
of  Industrial  Combinations  held  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Western  Economic  Society 
on  March  1  and  2,  Dean  James  P.  Hall 
and  Professor  Ernst  Freund,  of  the  Law 
School,  and  Assistant  Professor  Chester 
W.  Wright,  of  the  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  contributed  to  the  program. 
Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School,  is  president  of  the 
Society,  and  Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall, 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
is  secretary.  The  society  has  already 
held  two  conferences,  one  on  Canadian 
Reciprocity,  and  one  on  Banking  and 
Currency  Reform. 

Professor  James  R.  Angell,  Dean  of 
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the  Faculties,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Michigan  Society 
of  Chicago  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel 
on  January  27.  Mr.  AngelPs  subject 
was  "Michigan  and  Education."  The 
governor  of  Michigan  was  also  one  of 
the  speakers. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  English  a  University  public  lecture 
was  given  in  Haskell  Assembly  Room  on 
February  13  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whitney 
Surette,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  his  subject 
being  "Beginnings  of  the  Romantic 
Movement  in  Music."  The  lecture  was 
given  with  piano  illustrations. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
"The  Minimum  Wage  for  Illinois,"  held 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  on 
January  30,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  Professor  Ernst  Freund, 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School,  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  educating  the  public 
and  the  courts  with  reference  to  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Immi- 
grants' Protective  League  of  Chicago 
Professor  George  H.  Mead,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  organization,  and  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees,  was  elected  treasurer. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Williams 
College  alumni  association  of  Chicago 
held  at  the  University  Club  on  February 
14,  Assistant  Professor  Percy  H.  Boynton, 
of  the  Department  of  English,  represented 
Amherst.  President  Harry  A.  Garfield 
of  Williams  was  also  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  banquet. 

Carl  H.  Grabo,  '03,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  contributed  to  the 
February  issue  of  Everybody's  Magazine 
a  short  story  entitled  "The  Statue." 

At  the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Knox 
College,  Professor  John  M.  Coulter, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
gave  an  address  February  16  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Mission  of  General 
Education."  Professor  James  H.  Tufts, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
was  also  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  cele- 
bration. 

Recent  contributions  by  members  of 
the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
include: 

Allen,  Associate  Professor  Philip  S.: 
"Notes  on  Mediaeval  Lyrics,"  Modem 
Philology,  January. 


Bobbitt,  Dr.  John  F.:  "The  Elimina- 
tion of  Waste  in  Education,"  Elemen- 
tary School  Teacher,  February. 

Bonner,  Associate  Professor  Robert  J. : 
"Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Age  of 
Hesiod, "  Classical  Philology,  January. 

Chamberlain,  Associate  Professor 
Charles  J.:  "Morphology  of  Ceratoza- 
mia, "  Botanical  Gazette,  January. 

Gale,  Associate  Professor  Henry  G. 
(with  W.  S.  Adams):  "An  Investigation 
of  the  Spectra  of  Iron  and  Titanium 
under  Moderate  Pressures,"  Astrophysi- 
cal  Journal,  January. 

Henderson,  Professor  Charles  R.: 
"Infant  Welfare:  Methods  of  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration,"  II,  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  January. 

Hoben,  Associate  Professor  Allan: 
"The  Modern  City  and  the  Normal 
Boy,"  Biblical  World,  January. 

Judd,  Professor  Charles  H. :  "Studies 
in  the  Principles  of  Education,"  IV, 
Elementary  School  Teacher,  January. 
"Studies  in  the  Principles  of  Education," 
V,  ibid.,  February. 

Laughlin,  Professor  J.  Laurence:  "A 
National  Reserve  Association  and  the 
Movement  of  Cotton  in  the  South," 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  February. 
"The  Economic  Seminar,"  ibid. 

Leavitt,  Associate  Professor  Frank  M.: 
' '  The  Reorganization  of  School  Systems, " 
Elementary  School  Teacher,  January. 

Mathews,  Professor  Shailer:  "The 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature: 
The  Efficient  Church,"  Biblical  World, 
February. 

Nitze,  Professor  William  A.:  "The 
Sister's  Son  and  the  Conte  del  Graal," 
Modern  Philology,  January. 

Parker,  Associate  Professor  S.  Chester: 
"Experimental  Schools  in  Germany  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  January. 

Pietsch,  Professor  Karl:  "Duecho 
Once  More,"  Modern  Philology,  January. 

Prescott,  Professor  Henry  W.:  "The 
Position  of  '  Deferred '  Nouns  and  Adjec- 
tives in  Epic  and  Dramatic  Verse," 
Classical  Philology,  January. 

Williston,  Professor  Samuel  W.:  "The 
Permo-Carboniferous  of  Northern  New 
Mexico,"  Journal  of  Geology,  January- 
February. 

Recent  addresses  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  include: 

Breckinridge,  Assistant  Professor 
Sophonisba:  "The  Child  and  His  Work," 
Austin  Women's  Club,  February  5. 
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Burton,  Professor  Ernest  D.:  "The 
Scope  of  New  Testament  Study," 
Haskell  Assembly  Room,  February  5. 

Clark,  Associate  Professor  S.  H.: 
"The  Municipal  Theatre,"  Nike  Club, 
on  "Civic  Day,"  February  19. 

David,  Assistant  Professor  Henri  C.  E. : 
"The  French  Romantic  Drama,"  Arche 
Club,  January  19.  "Chateaubriand  en 
Amerique,"  Alliance  Francaise,  Fuller- 
ton  Hall,  January  27. 

Dodson,  John  M.:  "What  the  State 
of  Illinois  Is  not  Doing  for  Children," 
Lincoln  Center,  February  1. 

Foster,  George  B.:  "Comparative 
Religion,"  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
February  19. 

Hoben,  Associate  Professor  Allan: 
"The  Juvenile  Protective  Association," 
Austin  Women's  Club,  January  5. 

Mathews,  Professor  Shailer:    Monthly 


Dinner  of  The  Prosperity  Club  of 
Chicago,  February  20. 

Moulton,  Associate  Professor  Forest  R. : 
"The  Earth-like  Planets:  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Mars,"  Hebrew  Institute, 
February  16. 

Moulton,  Professor  R.  G.:  "The 
Bible  as  a  Story-Book,"  Hebrew  Insti- 
tute, January  17. 

Salisbury,  Professor  Rollin  D.: 
"Salient  Points  in  the  Earth's  History," 
Fullerton  Hall,  February  9. 

Starr,  Associate  Professor  Frederick: 
"Whence  Came  the  American  Indian?" 
(illustrated),  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
February  8. 

Willett,  Professor  Herbert  L.:  "The 
Youth  of  the  Twentieth  Century," 
Nineteenth  Century  Club,  Oak  Park, 
February  12. 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 
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Dinner  of  the  Eastern  Alumni  Associa- 
tion.— The  annual  dinner  of  the  Eastern 
Alumni  Association  was  held  at  the  Park. 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  on  January  27. 
President  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  the 
guests  of  honor.  Dr.  E.  C.  Sage,  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Association,  was 
toastmaster,  and  the  program  included 
speeches  by  President  Judson;  Mrs.  Jud- 
son (who  spoke  twice) ;  Edwin  E.  Slosson, 
Ph.D.  '03;  J.  E.  Raycroft,  '06;  H.  G. 
Hopkins,  'n,  and  Rev.  Leslie  Willis 
Sprague.  Miss  Vida  Sutton,  '05,  sang 
some  old  English  ballads,  and  Miss 
Lucine  Finch,  who  explained  carefully 
that  she  had  attended  the  University 
for  five  years  but  had  never  taken  a 
degree,  gave  original  versions  of  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra  and  other  Shakesperean 
plays  which  reduced  the  audience  to 
hysterical  tears.  Alexander  Smith,  for- 
merly dean  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  now 
head  of  the  department  of  chemistry  at 
.  Columbia  University,  was  forced  to  leave 
before  the  toastmaster  reached  him. 

President  Judson  gave  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  the  University,  told  of 
the  Home-Coming  last  year,  and  urged 
the  attendance  of  the  alumni  upon  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  celebration,  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Library,  next  June.  He  told  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Panama,  and  described 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operation 
which  animates  the  workers  there  and 
has  made  possible  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  work.  It  was  in  this  same 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operation,  he 
said,  that  the  alumni  of  Chicago  believed, 
and  that  they  showed  in  increasing 
measure  every  year.  Dr.  Raycroft  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  moments  of  home- 
sickness; but  Princeton,  he  admitted 
also,  was  a  great  institution. 

The  following  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Association  were  elected  for  191 2: 
President,  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.D.  '03; 
Vice-President,  Maudie  L.  Stone,  '97; 
Secretaries,  John  Mills,  '01  and  Edith  B. 
Terry,  '07;  Treasurer,  H.  R.  Caraway, 
'95;  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee: E.  C.  Sage,  '82,  M.  Morganthau, 


Jr.,  '99,  G.  A.  Young,  '02,  Vida  Sutton, 
'03,  M.  J.  Davis,  '03. 

Those  present  included  the  following: 
President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
E.  C.  Sage,  '82,  and  Mrs.  Sage,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Smith,  J.  E.  Raycroft, 
'96,  and  Mrs.  Raycroft  (Elizabeth  Butler, 
'96),  H.  R.  Caraway,  '95,  and  Mrs.  Cara- 
way (Glenrose  Bell, '97),  Frank  B.  Jewett, 
Ph.D.  '02,  and  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Hart  (Katherine  Lee,  '01),  and  Mr.  Hart, 
W.  C.  Stephens,  '02,  and  Mrs.  Stephens, 
Charles  V.  Drew,  '99,  and  Mrs.  Drew, 
Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.D.  '03,  Miss  Lucine 
Finch,  Miss  Hazel  Collins,  Mrs.  Albert 
Stiercke,  Miss  Klepetko,  Rev.  Leslie  W. 
Sprague,  Frida  von  Unwerth,  '93,  Carr 
B.  Neel,  '97,  Maudie  L.  Stone,  '97, 
Rudolph  Binder,  '97,  Hester  D.  Jenkins, 
'98,  C.  O.  Taylor,  '99,  Ellen  Yale  Stevens, 
'00,  Anna  Bodler,  '01,  G.  A.  Young,  '02, 
Mary  J.  Averett,  '02,  W.  H.  Elfreth,  '02, 
E.  H.  B.  Watson,  ex- '02,  Elizabeth 
Weirick,  '03,  Lynn  J.  Bevan,  '03,  Dud- 
ley H.  Miles,  '03,  A.  Evelyn  Newman, 
'07,  H.  G.  Hopkins,  'n. 

About  350  names  are  at  present  on 
the  mailing  list  of  the  Eastern  Alumni 
Association.  Any  former  student, 
whether  a  graduate  or  not,  and  any  for- 
mer member  of  the  faculty  who  desires 
to  become  connected  with  the  Associa- 
tion should  send  name  and  address  to 
the  Secretary,  John  Mills,  Care  American 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.,  15  Dey 
St.,  New  York  City. 


News  from  the  Classes. — 

1872 
William  Winchester  Hall  has  moved 
from  223  E.  i22d  St.  to  2006  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 

1876 

Cyrus  Cornelius  Adams  gives  his 
address  as  134  Claremont  Ave.,  New 
York. 

1885 

Elizabeth  Foulkner  presided  at  the 
tea  table  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
College  Club  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 9. 
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S.  A.  Perrine,  164  Elm  St.,  Newark, 
N.J.,  pastor  of  the  fifth  Baptist  Church, 
gives  illustrated  lectures  on  the  Far  East. 
For  ten  years  he  resided  in  the  Orient. 

1893 

Frida  von  Unwerth  lives  at  527  W. 
121st  St.,  New  York. 
1897 

William  R.  Morrow  announces  a 
change  of  address  from  5515  to  5519 
W.  Harrison  St. 

Maudie  L.  Stone,  S.M.  '03,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Brooklyn  schools  and 
lives  at  525  Fifth  St. 

Bowman  C.  Lingle,  who  is  Manager 
of  the  bond  department  of  the  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  was  the  guest 
and  delivered  a  talk  on  "Investment 
Bonds"  at  a  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
February  7  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Accountants. 

Marilla  Waite  Freeman  has  removed 
from  Newark  to  Memphis,  where  she  is 
now  Librarian  at  Goodwyn  Institute. 

1898 

Harry  Atwood  is  living  at  the  Del 
Prado  Hotel. 

Lawrence  DeGraff,  judge  of  the  Ninth 
District  Court  of  Iowa,  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  Sigma  Chi  Quarterly 
for  November,  191 1.  DeGraff  was  a 
graduate  of  Dixon  College,  Illinois; 
principal  of  the  Apple  River,  Nora, 
Galena,  and  Dixon  schools,  successively; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1896;  after 
graduation  from  Chicago  taught  and 
practiced  k\w  in  Iowa.  In  1904  he  was 
appointed  assistant  attorney-general  of 
Iowa;  on  January  1,  1910,  appointed 
district  judge  to  fill  a  vacancy;  and  in 
November,  19 10,  elected  for  a  full  term. 
His  decision  ordering  the  Des  Moines 
Street  Railway  Company  to  reinstate 
an  employee,  where  discharge  had 
brought  about  a  strike,  received  national 
attention.  DeGraff  was  one  of  the 
prominent  figures  at  the  Home- Coming 
last  June. 

Ida  Mason  Gardner  lives  at  14  Larch 
St.,  Providence,  R.I. 

M.  E.  Coleman  was  recently  appointed, 
first  night  manager  and  then  day  mana- 
ger, of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Associated 
Press,  with  headquarters  in  the  Western 
Union  Building.  This  office  has  charge 
of  the  Central  District  from  Cincinnati 
to  Denver. 

Hester  D.  Jenkins  lives  at  135  Henry 
St.,  Brooklyn. 


1899 

W.  K.  Wright,  Ph.D.  '07,  may  be 
addressed  Box   124,   Bloomington,  Ind. 

Allen  G.  Hoyt  is  now  senior  partner 
in  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  one  of  the  large 
Wall  Street  bond  houses. 

C.  O.  Taylor  resides  at  101  Quincy  St., 
Brooklyn. 

Charles  Verner  Drew  holds  a  position 
as  mining  engineer  with  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Mining  Co.,  15  Broad  St.,  New 
York.     He  lives  at  39  Clarement  Ave. 

1900 

Ellen  Yale  Stevens  is  principal  of  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary  at  18  Pierre- 
pont  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Laura  E.  W.  Benedict,  A.M.  '04,  re- 
sides at  457  W.  123d  St.,  New  York. 

1901 

Arthur  E.  Bestor  has  moved  from 
5704  Kimbark  Ave.  to  5701  Monroe  Ave. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hart  (Katherine  Lee), 
lives  at  2143  Eighty-third  St.,  Brooklyn. 

W.  F.  Eldridge  now  lives  at  1716  S. 
Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1902 

Harold  B.  Challis  sang  the  principal 
role  in  Lohengrin  at  the  Royal  Theater 
in  Madrid  (Teatro  Real)  on  January  10. 
Among  the  audience  was  David  A. 
Robertson,  '02,  who  is  in  Europe  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University. 

E.  H.  B.  Watson,  ex,  is  advertising 
manager  for  the  People's  Home  Journal, 
23  City  Hall  Place,  New  York.  He  is 
unmarried,  but  calls  the  Hotel  Gramatan 
home. 

W.  C.  Stevens  is  married  and  lives  at 
847  West  End  Ave.,  New  York.  Until 
recently  he  resided  in  Buffalo. 

W.  H.  Elfreth  may  be  found  at  room 
1 1 15 — 205  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Clarence  C.  Leffingwell  is  in  the  adver- 
tising business  with  George  Batter  &  Co., 
381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Leffingwell  was  formerly  Marguerite 
Crofoot,  '02. 

W.  E.  DeSombre  is  a  captain  in  the 
coast  artillery  corps,  and  at  present  on 
duty  as  a  student  at  the  Coast  Artillery 
School  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  where 
he  expects  to  complete  the  regular 
course  next  June.  Captain  DeSombre 
is  married. 

1903 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Herring  (Ella  M.  Parrette), 
is  living  at  347  Britain  Ave.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown  has  removed  his 
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offices  from  ioo  State  St.,  to  122  Michi- 
gan Ave. 

Blanche  G.  Loveridge  has  published 
Appreciation  of  Art,  a  volume  which  aims 
to  give  definite  information  about  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 
The  book  is  both  historical  and  interpre- 
tative. 

Charles  Van  Vechten  is  musical  critic 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Hempstead  (Hester  Ridlon), 
resides  at  59  Magazine  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Harry  C.  Smith  is  Eastern  representa- 
tive of  the  Acme  Steel  Goods  Co.,  151 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  He  lives  in 
Brooklyn. 

Lynn  J.  Bevan  is  with  the  engineering 
firm  of  Viele  Blackwell  &  Buck  at  49 
Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Claude  C.  Nuckols  is  with  the  Con- 
solidated Car  Heating  Co.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Elizabeth  S.  Weirick  is  teaching  in  the 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  lives  at 
250  Washington  Ave. 

Vida  Sutton  is  soon  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  her  first  play,  The  Fires  of 
Life,  given  a  trial  production  by  Mr. 
Frohman.  Miss  Sutton  was  until  recent- 
ly a  member  of  the  well-known  stock  com- 
pany at  the  New  Theater  in  New  York. 
Previously  she  was  associated  with  the 
Donald  Robertson  Players  in  Chicago. 
Amongst  all  her  other  activities  she  has 
time  to  take  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  women's  suffrage  campaign.  She 
lives  at  519  W.  121st  St.,  New  York. 

1905 

E.  Helen  Hannahs,  Assistant  Professor 
in  Adelphi  College,  may  be  addressed 
291  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Shirley  Farr  lives  at  5757  Lexington 
Ave. 

F.  R.  Darling 's  address  is  Walton,  N.Y. 

1906 
Newton  A.  Fuessle  is  associate  editor 
of  The  Mediator,  a  monthly  magazine  of 
industrial  economy,  published  in  Cleve- 
land. 

1907 

Dr.  Eugene  F.  McCampbell,  Ph.D. 
'12,  professor  of  bacteriology  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  was  recently 
elected  secretary  of  the  board  of  health 
of  that  state.  Dr.  McCampbell,  who  is  at 
present  taking  work  in  Rush  Medical, 
is  the  author  of  books  on  bacteriology, 
and  for  a  while  was  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  when  he  came  to 


Columbus  to  become  pathologist  in  the 
Columbus  State  hospital. 

Edith  B.  Terry  lives  at  125  E.  27th  St., 
New  York. 

Mae  B.  Higgons  resides  at  241  W. 
1 3 2d  St.,  New  York. 

LeRoy  A.  Van  Patten  is  advertising 
manager  for  the  automobile  department 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  with 
an  office  at  1886  Broadway,  New  York. 
He  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  one 
child. 

1908 

Hugh  A.  Owen  announces  a  change  of 
address  from  Orosi  to  Exeter,  Cal.  Mr. 
Owen  is  principal  of  the  Exeter  Union 
High  School,  his  instruction  being  for 
the  most  part  in  the  Manual-Training 
Department. 

1909 

Komataro  Katataye,  D.B.  '09,  has 
left  his  Chicago  address,  3338  Vernon 
Ave.,  and  sailed  for  his  home  in  Japan. 
He  may  be  reached  in  care  of  Y.M.C.A., 
Fuhero  Molbi,  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

Walter  S.  Pond  has  moved  from  5107 
Kimbark  Ave.  to  725  W.  47th  St. 

Arch  S.  Loomer  is  vice-principal  of  the 
Exeter  Union  High  School,  Exeter,  Cal., 
his  particular  line  being  the  sciences. 
Mr.  Loomer  was  formerly  located  in 
Anaconda,  Mont. 

Helen  Florence  Zurawski  will  have 
charge  of  the  reading  this  coming  sum- 
mer in  the  State  Normal  at  Bloomington, 
111.  Miss  Zurawski  held  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  summer  of  191 1. 

1910 

Mabel  Claire  Stark  will  teach  geog- 
raphy in  the  State  Normal  at  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  this  coming  summer.  Miss 
Stark  at  present  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kan. 

Martha  Grant  has  moved  from  Belvi- 
dere,  111.,  to  303  Chambers  St.,  Peoria, 
111. 

Charles  F.  Laner,  who  is  now  attend- 
ing the  Law  School,  lives  at  5706  Indiana 
Ave. 

Stella  W.  Morgan  is  an  Assistant  in 
English  in  the  University,  and  lives  in 
Beecher  Hall. 

Bertha  Henderson  resides  in  White- 
water, Wis. 

Emma  S.  Weld  has  moved  from 
Chicago  to  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn. 

1911 
Walter   C.    Eells   may    be    addressed 

4812  N.  37th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
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Esmond  R.  Long  resides  at  the  Beta 
Theta  Pi  fraternity  house,  5555  Wood- 
lawn  Ave. 

M.  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  is  Editorial 
Secretary  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Quarterly, 
and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Chica- 
go Alumni  Chapter  of  the  fraternity. 
Bronchial  pneumonia  interrupted  the 
performance  of  his  duties  in  January, 
but  he  has  since  recovered. 

Robert  T.  Prichett,  formerly  located  at 
Haymesville,  La.,  is  now  in  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  connected  with  the  Coronal  Institute. 

Herbert  Groff  Hopkins  is  in  the 
advertising  business  and  resides  at  34  W. 
44th  St.,  New  York. 

Benjamin  Wilk  is  with  the  Fairchild 
Co.,  publishers,  42  E.  21st,  New  York. 

Over  thirty  members  of  the  class  of 
191 1  attended  the  seventeenth  annual 
Senior  Promenade  in  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium on  February  19.  Among  those 
present  were:  Elizabeth  Burke,  Geral- 
dine  Brown,  May  Carey,  Susie  Chatfield, 
Edith  Hemingway,  Ethel  Kawin,  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  Margaret  MacCracken, 
Ruth  Newberry,  Mary  Phister,  and 
Nena  Wilson;  Roy  Baldridge,  Leroy 
Bauman,  Grover  Baumgartner,  Frank 
Coyle,  William  Crawley,  Paul  Davis,  Ned 
Earle,  Frank  Gilbert,  Roy  Harmon,  Lyle 
Harper,  Herman  Kern,  William  Kuh, 
Hargrave  Long,  Lander  MacClintock, 
Dick  Myers,  Roberts  Owen,  Everett 
Patchen,  Perry  Trimble,  Ben  Wilk, 
and  Floyd  Willett. 

1912 
Matilda    Fenburg    has    moved    from 
Findlay,  O.,   to  Monticella,  Ind. 


Minn.,   and   Caroline  Dickey  of  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

'09.  Daniel  Webster  Ferguson  and 
Alice  Heath,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Heath  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  been  living  in  California 
since  his  graduation,  and  Miss  Heath  has 
been  attending  school  in  Troy,  N.Y. 
The  ceremony  will  probably  not  take 
place  until  June,  1913. 


Marriages. — • 

'06.  Grace  Medora  Viall,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell  A.  Viall,  and 
Charles  Gray  on  Wednesday,  January 
24.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  graduate  of  Ames 
College  in  Iowa. 

'07.  Suzanne  Haskell  and  Harvey  N. 
Davis.  Before  her  marriage  Miss  Haskell 
was  connected  with  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City.  The 
couple  reside  at  8  Ash  St.  Place,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

'n.  Harriet  Furniss,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Furniss,  and  Luther 
Dana  Fernald.  They  are  at  home  at 
5334  Woodlawn  Ave. 


Engagements. — 

'08.    Harvey  B.   Fuller  of  St.   Paul, 


Deaths. — 

'08.  Mrs.  N.  J.  Lennes  (Winifred 
Burr)  died  suddenly  at  her  home  in  New 
York  City  on  Thursday,  January  25, 
191 2.  She  was  married  three  years  ago 
to  Dr.  N.  J.  Lennes,  A.M.  '98;  S.M.  '04; 
Ph.D.  '07,  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
in  the  department  of  mathematics  in 
Columbia  University.  Mrs.  Lennes, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Quadranglers, 
is  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends  at  the 
University  and  at  her  home  in  Longwood 
near  Chicago. 


THE    DIVINITY    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 


Joel  F.  Wood,  '97,  has  moved  from  La 
Veta,  Colo.,  to  take  up  educational  work 
at  the  Florida  Baptist  College,  Lake 
City,  Fla. 

William  R.  Yard,  '09,  has  become  min- 
ister of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
Delavan,  Wis.  His  last  point  was  at  Big 
Rock,  111. 

Herbert  F.  Rudd,  '04,  who  has  been 
working  in  Suifu,  China,  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  5756  Madison  Ave. 

H.  C.  Miller,  '01,  has  left  Fond  duLac, 
Wis.,  for  his  new  field  at  Highland  Park, 
111. 


Philip  Van  Zandt  has  gone  from 
Merrill,  Wis.,  to  succeed  H.  C.  Miller  at 
Fond  du  Lac. 

O.  D.  Briggs  is  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tutional Boys'  Work  at  Ardmore,  Okla. 

All  alumni  who  are  breaking  down  on 
account  of  over-work  and  worry  should 
send  posthaste  to  Dr.  "Andy"  Wyant  of 
Normal  Park  for  a  case  of  his  strenuous 
smile-tablets.  The  latest  rules  of  appli- 
cation are  found  in  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  December  8,  191 1. 

Fred  Merrifield,  '01 
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Basket-ball. — The  record  of  the  teams 
up  to  the  beginning  of  March  was  as 
follows: 

Jan.   13,  Chicago,  38,  Northwestern,  13. 

Jan.  20,  Chicago,  22,  Illinois,  21  (at  Ur- 
bana) . 

Jan.   27,  Chicago,  15,  Wisconsin,  18. 

Feb.  2,  Chicago,  23,  Purdue,  33  (at  La- 
fayette). 

Feb.  3,  Chicago,  20,  Indiana,  16  (at 
Bloomington). 

Feb.  10,  Chicago,  27,  Northwestern,  11. 

Feb.  16,  Chicago,  22,  Purdue,  31. 

Feb.  22,  Chicago,  — ,  Minnesota,  —  (at 
Minneapolis). 

Feb.  24,  Chicago,  36,  Indiana,  22. 

Mar.  2,  Chicago,  24,  Wisconsin,  34  (at 
Madison). 

Total,  games  won,  s;  games  lost,  5. 

One  game,  with  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
remained  at  that  time  to  be  played. 
Wisconsin  and  Purdue  lead  the  confer- 
ence, each  with  nine  games  won  and  none 
lost.  Unfortunately  these  teams  did  not 
meet.  Chicago's  season  has  been  less 
successful  than  was  hoped.  Sauer's  en- 
forced retirement,  accidents  to  Norgren 
and  Molander,  and  a  general  inability  to 
improve  opportunities  in  basket-shooting 
have  been  regrettable  features.  The 
steady  playing  of  Bell  throughout  the 
season,  and  Norgren's  occasional  flashes  of 
brilliancy  have  been  the  principal 
matters  of  individual  interest.  The  team- 
work has  throughout  been  good.  A  strik- 
ing point  about  the  basket-ball  team  is  the 
unusually  high  stand  of  the  men  in  their 
studies.  Bell,  Paine,  and  Pollak  have  an 
excellent  chance  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
Norgren,  Goettler,  and  Molander  are  all 
well  above  the  average. 

Track. — Chicago  lost  to  Illinois,  at 
Urbana,  on  February  17,  by  58  to  28,  and 
won  from  Purdue,  at  Chicago,  by  48  to 
38.     Davenport,  Coyle,  and  Menaul,  as 


expected,  have  been  the  striking  per- 
formers. Against  Illinois  Davenport 
won  the  quarter  in  52!  (a  new  track 
record)  and  the  half  in  2:05?;  Coyle  the 
pole-vault  with  n-o,  and  Menaul  the 
shot-put  with  42  ft.  4!  in.  Chandler, 
Scruby,  Matthews,  Stanley,  and  Bishop 
showed  well  also.  Bishop  is  an  unusually 
able  two-miler.  Three  laps  from  the 
finish  he  had  gained  half  a  lap  on  the 
Illinois  runners.  At  that  point  he 
pulled  a  tendon,  and  limped  in,  getting  a 
second  in  10:  n.  He  has  been  unable  to 
run  since,  but  is  not  permanently  hurt, 
and  will  come  very  close  to  first  place  at 
the  Conference  meet. 

Against  Purdue,  Davenport  again  won 
the  quarter  and  the  half,  and  was  second 
in  the  fifty-yard  dash,  which  Matthews 
won.  Coyle  won  the  vault,  and  Menaul 
the  shot  (44  ft.  9  in.)  besides  tying  with 
Cox  for  first  in  the  highjump  (5  ft.  6  in.). 
Chandler,  Scruby,  Leisure,  Norgren,  and 
Dickenson  picked  up  points. 

Chicago  faces  her  usual  situation  in 
track-meets,  with  a  few  good  men  and 
little  to  help  them  out.  And  the  result 
is  much  as  usual .  Davenport  has  already, 
in  both  meets,  run  the  half,  the  quarter, 
the  dash,  and  the  relay;  and  in  both 
relays  has  started  a  third  of  a  lap  back 
and  run  himself  out  trying  to  make  up  the 
distance.  This  policy  is  simply  suicidal. 
If  followed  out  persistently,  it  will  leave 
Davenport  a  wreck  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Every  student  in  the  Univer- 
sity would  rather  see  him  break  a  record 
than  win  a  meet;  why  does  he  not  give 
himself  a  chance  ? 

The  Freshmen,  in  a  meet  with  Illinois, 
were  defeated  by  555  to  135.  Thomas 
(a  son  of  Professor  W.  I.  Thomas)  in 
the  pole-vault  and  Des  Jardien  in  the 
high-jump,  showed  promise. 
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Meetings  of  the  Alumni  Council  in  February  and  March  have 
resulted  in  a  reorganization  of  the  business  management  of  the  Magazine 
and  in  consolidating  the  office  of  business  manager  with 
anges  in  ^^  0f  Secretary  of  the  Council.  Harry  Arthur  Hansen, 
'09,  who  held  both  positions  for  two  years,  attempted  to 
resign  this  autumn,  his  newspaper  work  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  put 
in  as  much  time  as  he  felt  the  alumni  work  demanded.  The  Council 
insisted  on  retaining  his  services,  however,  until  some  plan  could  be  found  to 
carry  on  his  work  effectively,  and  the  right  man  to  execute  it.  Both,  it  is 
believed,  have  been  discovered.  The  effort  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  the 
Magazine,  and  the  still  more  important  effort  to  increase  the  fellowship, 
members,  and  working  value  of  the  Alumni  Association,  will  be  under- 
taken by  one  man.    This  is  Frank  W.  Dignan,  '97,  Ph.D.  '05. 

In  Mr.  Dignan  the  whole  active  work  of  the  Alumni  Association  will 
center.  As  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Council  he  will  be  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  various  alumni  clubs,  will  advise  with  them  as  they  may 
desire  concerning  the  most  useful  activities,  co-operate  to  secure  speakers 
for  their  dinners,  and  in  general  serve  their  interests  and  encourage  their 
development.  As  business  manager  of  the  Magazine  he  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  increase  its  circulation.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  live  alumni 
body  might  exist  without  an  organ  of  expression;  but  hardly  more  than 
conceivable.  If  we  as  alumni  are  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  University 
we  must  unify  our  spirit  and  vivify  our  activities.  Such  unification  and 
vivification  can  come  about  only  if  we  know  what  the  University  and 
we  ourselves  are  doing.  How  can  we  get  this  knowledge  except  by 
chance,  or  through  the  Magazine?    To  make  this  Magazine  something 
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more  than  so  many  pages  of  printing  must  be  the  office  of  the  Editorial 
Board;  to  get  its  virtues  and  needs  before  you,  the  office  of  the  business 
manager;  to  keep  the  Magazine  going,  by  joining  the  Alumni  Association, 
your  office. 

Meanwhile,  what  can  the  Magazine  do  to  justify  its  existence? 
When  the  business  manager  compares  his  list  with  that  of  the  University 
The  Alumni  °f  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly,  with  its  two  thousand  paid 
and  the  subscribers,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Alumnus  with 

Magazine  jts  g-x  thousand,  and  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Alumni 

Quarterly,  he  is  not  much  cheered;  but  when  we,  the  Editorial  Board, 
compare  the  Magazine  to  the  sister  publications  just  mentioned,  we 
are  not  much  cheered  either.  But  we  are  determined  that  the  Magazine 
is  going  to  make  its  way  eventually.  Its  appeal  for  support  is  to  loyalty 
only  in  small  part.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  loyalty,  but  we  should 
like  to  give  the  alumni  value  received  for  their  dollars.  At  present  we 
are,  on  account  of  financial  considerations,  limited  to  thirty-two  pages  per 
issue;  we  hope,  however,  to  get  something  into  those  thirty- two.  We 
received  the  other  day  two  letters.  One  said,  "I  am  disappointed  in  the 
Magazine;  it  is  lifeless."  The  other  said,  "It  is  quite  unmistakably 
alive  and  observant,  and  readable  to  the  last  page.     My  copy  goes  to  the 

Public  Library  as  soon  as  I  am  through  with  it  because  I  think 

it  is  an  excellent  representative  of  a  University  of  which  I  am  very 
proud."  We  liked  the  second,  but  agreed  with  the  first.  Some  day, 
however,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  agree  with  the  second. 

At  present  we  are  not  constructive  enough.     The  Magazine  shares 

the  fault  with  the  alumni  in  general.     We — the  alumni — do  not  arrange 

to  see  each  other  often  enough,  and  do  not  sufficiently 

l he  Magazine  advertise  our  arrangements — that  is  true  and  important, 
and  the  Alumni  °  .  r 

What  is  still  more  important  is  our  failure  to  work  for 

anything  in  particular.  On  the  first  point,  a  word  of  evidence.  Run- 
ning through  the  graduates  of  1879,  we  find  half  a  dozen  men  whom  we 
knew  well  in  college,  who  live  in  Chicago,  but  whom  we  have  never  seen 
at  an  alumni  reunion.  Again — that  the  Home-coming  of  Chicago  Men 
last  June  should  have  been  so  striking  a  success  was  almost  against 
nature,  for  no  plans  for  it  were  determined  on  until  March!  Only 
Vaughan's  tremendous  energy,  and  his  capacity  for  organization  put  it 
through.  At  Amherst  this  year,  the  class  of  1879  has  its  fifteenth 
anniversary.     The  first  bulletin  was  sent  out  to  members  of  the  class  in 
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March,  191 1;  since  October  these  bulletins  have  been  monthly.  No 
wonder  that  80  per  cent  of  the  living  members  of  the  class  are  expected 
to  attend.  Evidence  on  the  second  point — how  many  bodies  of  the 
alumni  undertake  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
anywhere?  Are  we  too  young  to  establish  scholarships?  Are  we  too 
few  to  influence  public  opinion  ?  Not  if  we  consistently  stand  together. 
It  is  the  business  of  this  Magazine  to  find  common  standing-ground. 
That  is  what  we  hope  ultimately  to  do.  As  evidence  that  some  at 
least  of  the  alumni  work  with  a  definite  purpose,  note  the  following 
announcement. 

The  Alumnae  Chapter  of  Spelman  House  announces  a  scholarship, 
consisting  of  one  year's  free  tuition  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
The  Spelman  an(^  $I2°  m  cash,  to  be  awarded  to  any  graduate 
House  woman  of  the  University   who    wishes   to  specialize  in 

Scholarship  SOcial  work.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  under 
the  following  conditions: 

I.  Committee  on  award. — The  scholar  shall  be  chosen  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  chairman,  two  other  members  of  the  Spelman  Alumnae  Scholarship  Committee, 
and  Miss  Talbot,  Miss  Breckinridge,  and  Miss  Dudley. 

II.  Scholarship  requirements. — It  will  be  expected  that  the  award  will  be  a  deter- 
mining factor  enabling  the  candidate  to  pursue  a  course  of  social  study  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  cash  fund  may  be  used  during  this  course  of  study  or  preferably  after 
three  quarters  in  the  University  to  be  used  toward  practical  residence  in  some  social 
settlement. 

III.  Requirement  for  appointment. — The  candidate  shall  have  received  at  least 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago;  must  be  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion; must  desire  to  specialize  in  social  science;  must  have  had  experience  in  social 
work  or  must  show  aptitude  for  social  work. 

Applicants  for  the  scholarship  should  address  Miss  Anne  S.  Davis, 
61 10  Kimbark  Avenue. 

On  June  10  and  n  exercises  will  be  held  in  dedication  of  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library.  The  Convocation  reception,  on  the  evening  of  the 
The  Dedication  Ioth>  wm  ta^e  place  m  the  Library  and  adjoining  buildings; 
of  the  Harper  the  quadrangles,  however,  will  be  everywhere  illuminated. 
Memorial  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  11,  the  formal  dedicatory 

Library  exercises  will  occur,  followed  by  the  Convocation  exer- 

cises in  the  afternoon.  The  speakers  have  not  yet  been  announced; 
they  will  be  of  international  reputation. 

A  special  invitation  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  Library  will  be 
sent  to  every  graduate  of  the  University.     A  very  large  number  of  alumni 
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will  certainly  be  present.  Can  you  afford  not  to  come  ?  The  occasion 
is  of  special  interest  to  those  of  us  who  were  in  the  University  when 
President  Harper  guided  its  destiny.  Clearly  and  more  clearly  as  the 
years  go  by  the  large  and  generous  virtues  of  his  plans  appear,  and  firmer 
seems  the  rock  of  his  conception  upon  which  the  University  is  built  and 
building.  Who  seeks  his  monument  need  only  look  about.  Yet  the 
dedication  to  his  memory  of  this  one  great  building,  the  center  of  the 
University's  work,  the  heart  through  which  the  University's  life  must 
beat,  is  fitting;  and  the  occasion  of  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  one  which 
has  profound  significance.     Can  you  afford  not  to  come? 

The  athletic  pendulum  has  momentarily  swung  back,  following  a 
hearty  push  given  by  the  presidents  of  the  various  Conference  institu- 
tions at  a  meeting  March  20.  All  present  agreed  that  the 
Aukf  Gait  6  ideal  of  amateurism  in  college  sports  was  approachable 
and  should  be  maintained.  It  is  now  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  recent  compromise  action  of  the  Conference  will  be  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  the  colleges,  and  the  old  rules,  with  slight  modifications, 
but  in  all  their  old  rigidity,  will  be  retained  for  some  time.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  any  student  hereafter  found  to  have  made  false 
affidavit  of  his  amateur  standing  should  be  dropped,  not  only  from 
athletic  competition  but  from  college  likewise,  like  any  other  common 
cheat.  To  embody  such  a  thing  in  the  Conference  rules  would  be 
impossible,  but  if  adopted  by  the  individual  institutions  as  a  fillip  to 
general  honesty  it  might  be  valuable.  Knowledge  that  such  a  penalty 
was  provided  would  at  least  do  away  with  the  impression  on  the  part  of 
aspiring  athletes  that  false  swearing  in  matters  of  sport  was  generally 
condoned. 

The  presidents  gave  their  warm  approval  to  a  paper  drawn  up  by 
the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  Conference,  and  urging  maintenance 
of  the  amateur  ideal.     Certain  statements  from  that  paper  follow:     - 

This  committee  believes  that  if  the  basis  of  intercollegiate  athletics  is  to  be  com- 
mercialism rather  than  the  play  spirit  it  would  be  better  to  abolish  athletic  competi- 
tion at  once  before  it  degenerates  to  a  point  where  its  condition  will  be  so  bad  that  its 
extermination  will  be  a  necessity.  It  seems  incomprehensible  that  the  Conference  work 
through  all  these  years  should  go  for  nothing  and  be  swept  away  by  the  present  demand 

for  professionalism It  is  said  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  men  to  make  a 

living  which  they  can  best  make  by  playing  baseball  or  by  competing  professionally 
in  some  other  form  of  athletics.  The  number  of  these  individuals  is  comparatively 
small.    We  do  not  believe  that  their  need,  if  it  is  really  a  need,  should  be  weighed 

for  a  moment  against  the  general  conditions  of  intercollegiate  athletics The 

competition  for  the  games'  sake  is  the  basis  on  which  intercollegiate  athletics  must 
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rest  and  if  it  is  taken  off  this  basis  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  will  degenerate  into 

a  condition  that  is  intolerable If  conditions  are  bad  they  should  be  corrected; 

but  rules  of  competition,  especially  those  for  which  our  great  universities  stand 
sponsors,  should  be  based  on  principles  and  ideals  rather  than  made  merely  to  meet 
conditions. 

If  any  considerable  part  of  the  alumni,  faculty,  and  students  of  the 
various  institutions  hold  these  views,  the  situation  will  clear.  Chicago, 
The  Outlook  Northwestern,  and  Purdue  are  not  subject  in  this  matter 
for  the  to  the  same  tremendous  pressure  of  public  opinion  that 

Conference  is  felt  by  the  state  universities;  but  even  the  state  uni- 
an  icago  versities  can  stand  firm  if  they  think  it  worth  while.  In 
passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  spirit  of  protest  at  Michigan  against 
her  continued  isolation  from  western  athletic  affairs.  "Michigan," 
writes  one  of  her  alumni,  "cannot  afford  longer  to  play  a  losing  game; 
and  to  adhere,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  face  of  someone  who  blundered 
years  ago,  to  a  policy  ruinous  in  its  nature."  "As  a  matter  of  fact," 
writes  another,  "there  is  no  comparison  between  the  kind  of  athletic 
contests  our  students  could  witness  if  Michigan  were  in  the  Conference, 
and  the  miserable  program  which  is  now  handed  out  to  them."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "mass  meeting"  at  Illinois  to  protest  against  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Conference,  and  the  petition  circulated  to  urge  Illinois'  with- 
drawal, both  fizzled  out.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  Conference  is 
stronger  than  ever.  Chicago,  meanwhile,  may  fairly  congratulate 
herself  upon  the  general  unanimity  of  opinion  in  this  matter  which  seems 
to  prevail  within  her  fold.  No  compromises  have  been  accepted;  no 
students  have  been  whitewashed,  or  allowed  to  compete  under  suspicion; 
and  with  this  attitude  the  undergraduates  and  the  alumni  alike  have 
shown  sympathy. 

In  the  "University  Record,"  on  p.  177  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
President's  statement,  at  the  March  Convocation,  concerning  the 
The  New  Sys-  recently  adopted  system  of  retiring  allowances  and  allow- 
tem  of  Retiring  ances  for  widows.  A  copy  of  the  statute  is  appended. 
Allowances  Summed  up,  the  provision  is  for  an  allowance  to  all  in 
the  service  of  the  University  who  have  reached  sixty- five  and  who  have 
been  of  the  rank  of  assistant  professor,  or  higher,  for  at  least  fifteen  years; 
this  allowance  to  be  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  of  the 
recipient  for  five  years  previous;  widows  of  those  eligible  to  the  allow- 
ance to  receive  one-half  of  it  during  widowhood.  These  are,  mutatis 
mutandis,   the  terms  of   the   Carnegie  Foundation;    except   that   the 
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Carnegie  fund  provides  also  for  those  under  sixty-five  who  have  served 
twenty-five  years.  The  new  system,  it  may  be  noted,  does  not  provide 
either  for  disability  before  sixty-five,  or  for  widows  of  those  who,  however 
long  in  service,  die  before  that  age.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  however,  says:  "It  was  intended  that  section  6 
should  cover  precisely  this  point.  This  is  the  place  where  disability 
comes  in,  caused  by  sickness  or  death,  and  you  will  note  that  widows 
are  particularly  mentioned  in  it." 

The  system  as  a  whole  is  generously  conceived  and  executed.  It 
puts  into  form  much  of  what  has  hitherto  been  vague.  More  than 
$2,000,000,  it  is  estimated,  will  ultimately  be  required  and  set  aside  for 
its  endowment.  At  present  six  annual  allowances  are  paid  by  the  Uni- 
versity, these  having  been  granted  as  occasion  arose.  Five  now  serving 
the  University  are  eligible,  and  five  more  will  become  eligible  at  intervals 
in  the  next  five  years. 

As  told  in  "Undergraduate  Affairs,"  the  women  of  the  University 
set  on  foot  in  the  Winter  Quarter  a  new  plan  for  securing  honesty  in 
examinations.     It  was  a  sensible  plan,  and  on  the  whole  is 


thought  to  have  worked  well.     Students,  both  men  and 
bentiment 


The  Honor 

women,  were  seen  to  cheat  and  later  to  hand  in  signed 
statements  that  they  had  not  done  so;  but  these  were  few — of  the 
"irreducible  minimum"  of  college  criminals.  Others  who  were  entirely 
honest  refused  to  sign  their  names  to  any  statement  of  that  fact;  one 
or  two  instructors  indeed  spoke  to  their  classes  against  the  plan.  In 
general,  however,  the  idea  of  the  women  met  with  general  sympathy, 
and  its  fulfilment  has  done  something  definite  toward  the  betterment 
of  our  situation. 


AN  OLD  GUIDE  FOR  NEW  TIMES1 

BY  GEORGE  EDGAR  VINCENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

THIS  address,  or  something  like  it,  was  to  have  been  given  here  a 
year  ago.  Your  speaker,  therefore,  claims  the  right  to  antedate 
himself  into  the  comradeship  of  the  community.  So  this  turns  out  to 
be  a  home  Convocation — a  domestic  affair  content  with  local  talent. 
June  and  December  may  vaunt  themselves  and  bring  from  afar  peda- 
gogic pontiffs  and  decorative  diplomats;  August  may  rejoice  in  an 
orator  from  the  summer  staff,  but  March  comes  in  mildly  like  a  lamb. 
You  are  to  listen  not  to  a  visiting  president  but  to  an  old  friend  who 
will  try  his  best  not  to  be  oracular.  He  will  speak  not  ex  cathedra,  but 
from  an  easy  chair  by  the  fireside. 

That  this  means  self-restraint  is  not  to  be  denied.  One  is  tempted 
to  try  the  classic  manner  of  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Those  were  the 
days  of  genuine  commencement  oratory.  An  address  in  the  consulate 
of  Hayes  or  Arthur  combined  the  majesty  of  Milton  with  the  urbane 
grace  of  Addison  and  the  copious  learning  of  Macaulay — the  whole 
decorated  with  garlands  from  Plato,  Thucydides,  Cicero,  and  Livy. 
Delphic  utterance  like  this  was  wont  to  deal  with  many  themes,  but 
through  all  ran  the  dominant  note  of  classical  culture,  lessons  drawn  from 
the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  disciplinary  value  of  certain  studies, 
the  aristocratic  virtues  of  noblesse  oblige  patriotism,  retrospect  of  college 
days — all  culminating  with  the  unshunnable  "forsitan  haec  olim  memi- 
nisse  juvabit"  or  a  warning  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  with 
variations  upon  the  themes  "0  temp  or  a,  0  mores"  and  "Hinc  illae 
lachrymae."  (The  Latin  was  pronounced  not  in  your  continental  or 
pseudo-Roman  fashion  but  in  good,  honest  English.)  But  an  address 
of  this  kind  would  now  have  only  antiquarian  interest.  These  are 
days  of  pedagogical  expertness,  of  vocational  choice  and  training,  of 
research,  of  efficiency,  of  social  service. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  hit  upon  a  theme.  The  first  idea  of  discuss- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  lost  much  of  its  appeal  when 
Mr.  Judd  proved  so  convincingly  a  year  ago  that  there  was  no  nucleus 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eighty-second  Convocation  of  the  University 
held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  March  19,  191 2. 
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or  core  about  which  the  thing  might  be  done.  And  now  that  our  faculty 
here  have  settled  the  whole  question  it  has  become  purely  academic. 
In  Arnold's  phrase  it  does  not  "palpitate  with  actuality."  The  curricu- 
lum is  no  longer  a  running  around  in  circles;  it  is  a  straight  and  widening 
path  to  culture  and  efficiency.  It  is  well  to  have  this  settled.  It 
certainly  will  not  come  up  again — before  next  quarter. 

Recognition  for  the  mere  teacher  was  another  subject  that  pressed 
for  a  hearing.  To  say  a  word  or  two  for  the  man  who  merely  enters 
intelligently  into  the  mental  life  of  his  students,  who  merely  gives  new 
meaning  to  their  work,  who  merely  inspires  them  with  ambition,  who 
merely  spends  himself  freely  for  them — timidly  to  suggest  that  he 
deserves  equal  recognition  with  the  man  who  pushes  forward  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge,  was  probably  a  mere  sentimental  impulse  indulged  for  a 
weak  moment  by  an  only  half -hardened  presidential  heart. 

The  temptation  to  come  to  the  defense  of  undergraduates  under  the 
pilfered  title,  "An  Apology  for  Idlers,"  was  hard  to  resist.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  not  been  wholly  rejected.  It  is  not  all  loss  that  our  stu- 
dents have  little  time  left  after  due  perusal  of  the  fifteen-cent  monthlies 
and  the  Christie-McCutcheon  fiction  of  the  day  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
heresies  of  Stevenson.     Could  anything  be  more  dangerous  than  this: 

For  my  own  part  I  have  attended  a  good  many  lectures  in  my  time.  I  still 
remember  that  the  spinning  of  a  top  is  a  case  of  kinetic  stability.  I  still  remember 
that  emphyteusis  is  not  a  disease  nor  stillicide  a  crime.  But  though  I  would  not 
willingly  part  with  such  scraps  of  science,  I  do  not  set  the  same  store  by  them  as  by 
certain  other  facts  and  things  that  I  came  upon  in  the  street  while  I  was  playing 
truant. 

Perhaps  on  second  thought  this  is  quite  as  pernicious: 

There  is  certainly  some  chill  and  arid  knowledge  to  be  found  upon  the  summits 
of  prim  and  laborious  science,  but  it  is  all  around  you  and  for  the  trouble  of  looking 
that  you  will  acquire  warm  and  palpitating  facts  of  life.  While  others  are  filling  their 
memories  with  a  lumber  of  words,  one-half  of  which  they  will  forget  before  the  week 
be  over,  your  truant  may  leam  some  really  valuable  art:  to  play  a  fiddle,  to  know  a 
good  cigar,  to  speak  with  ease  and  opportunity  to  all  varieties  of  men.  Many  who 
have  "plied  their  book  diligently"  and  know  all  about  some  one  branch  of  accepted 
lore  come  out  of  the  study  with  an  ancient  and  owl-like  demeanor  and  prove  dry, 
stockish,  and  dyspeptic  in  all  the  better  and  brighter  parts  of  life. 

But  I  hear  muttered  protests  from  my  colleagues  on  the  stage  behind 
me.  If  only  they  who  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  or  of  Master,  or  of  Doctor, 
are  seeking  were  present  such  doctrine  might  do  little  harm.  But  it  may 
be  that  a  few  undergraduates — one  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  they 
will  always  protect  themselves  against  informing  speech — have  strayed 
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into  this  place.  Moreover  the  mental  and  moral  integrity  of  the  mar- 
shals should  be  respected.  I  can  fancy  someone  saying:  "Scholarship 
is  in  a  bad  enough  way  already;  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  gypsy 
philosophy.  Why,  it  was  this  same  idler  who  declared:  'We  need  not 
care  whether  they  could  prove  the  47th  proposition;  they  do  a  better 
thing  than  that,  they  practically  administer  the  Great  Theory  of  the 
Liveableness  of  Life.'"  True,  this  is  perilous  preaching.  Scholarship 
does  seem  to  cut  rather  a  sorry  figure  on  the  stage  of  college  life. 

This  stage  is  so  crowded  with  other  characters  that  it  is  high  time 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  modest,  shrinking  person  in  the  cap  and  gown, 
this  diffident,  humble  "super"  known  as  scholarship.  Other  actors 
have  a  way  of  strutting  to  the  front  and  posing  in  the  radiance  of  the 
footlights,  to  say  nothing  of  seeking  the  selective  aura  of  the  calcium. 
Behold  the  athletic  chorus,  filling  the  entire  width  of  the  stage  with 
vigorous  dance  and  agile  acrobatics.  The  dialogue  to  be  sure  is  meager, 
and  even  feeble,  but  the  physical  alertness  and  efficiency  are  unmis- 
takable. Little  wonder  that  the  audience  cheers  vociferously.  And 
now  to  the  music  of  the  waltz  the  social  chorus  glides  gracefully  in. 
There  is  chatter  and  charm,  gaiety  and  glamor.  True,  the  lines  make 
no  tax  upon  the  intelligence  but  the  performance  is  graceful  and  urbane; 
it  captivates  the  applauding  spectators.  Once  more  behold  groups  of 
youths  and  of  maidens.  The  program  announces  them  as  fraternities 
and  clubs.  They  show  little  trace  of  mental  preoccupation.  They 
carry  with  them  a  spirit  of  comradeship,  of  intimate  and  lasting  friend- 
ships; they  suggest  a  challenging  exclusiveness.  Again  to  the  music  of 
a  masterful  march  file  forth  the  bands  of  future  lawyers,  doctors,  engi- 
neers— eager,  confident,  advancing  by  well-marked  paths  to  a  success 
and  a  service  which  can  be  tested  and  appraised.  These  youths  carry 
themselves  with  an  air  of  conquest,  and  win  the  plaudits  of  a  company 
which  admires  concrete  achievement.  While  all  this  movement  and 
color  and  glitter  catch  the  eye  of  the  spectators  in  orchestra  and  balcony, 
to  one  far  up  in  the  gallery  is  vouchsafed  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  a 
somber  line  far  back  upon  the  stage,  onlookers  at  the  gaiety,  for  the 
most  part  excluded  from  it.  Now  and  then  a  few  of  these  black-gowned 
figures  join  for  a  time  the  other  groups,  but  as  a  rule  they  stand  a  little  de- 
jected one  must  think,  in  the  penumbra  by  the  back  drop  of  the  stage. 
At  long  intervals  the  music  ceases  and  the  merry  players  drop  to  one  side, 
as  one  of  the  company  of  scholars  advances  to  receive  a  prize  or  pro- 
nounce an  oration  or  to  have  a  Doctor's  hood  placed  upon  his  shoulders. 
There  is  a  round  of  perfunctory  applause,  the  scholar  withdraws,  the 
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orchestra  strikes  up  an  infectious  air,  and  the  interrupted  performance 
is  resumed  with  a  zest  the  keener  for  the  momentary  pause.  But  let 
the  curtain  fall  upon  this  stage  lest  analogy  beguile  us  too  far. 

In  all  this  you  recognize  exaggeration  and  caricature.  It  is  the 
fashion  just  now  to  bewail  the  decline  of  student  scholarship,  to  view 
with  alarm  the  neglect  of  true  learning.  Books  and  articles  are  filled 
with  indictments  of  college  life.  Warning  voices  are  heard  on  every 
side.  If  all  these  assertions  were  true,  the  effort  to  give  distinction  and 
prestige  to  scholarship  would  be  a  desperate  venture.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  heard  a  bumptious  Harvard  graduate  announce  at  a  Harvard 
dinner  that  excellence  in  scholarship  was  at  Cambridge  even  then  a 
social  handicap.  To  retain  the  favor  of  his  classmates  he  declared  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  conceal  from  them  his  own  high  marks.  At 
the  time  this  statement  was  received  with  derision  and  indignation. 
Yet  now  the  assertion  might  meet  with  less  dissent.  Without  admitting 
the  extreme  charges  of  many  critics  of  our  colleges,  we  may  perhaps 
agree  with  the  Yale  student  who  summed  the  situation  up  by  saying 
that  "high  standing  is  no  longer  a  social  asset."  There  are  wide  varia- 
tions doubtless  between  institutions  and  sections  of  the  country,  but  on 
the  whole  it  must  be  owned  that  today  the  valedictorian,  the  honor  man, 
the  prize  winner  are  relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  less  heroized  by  the 
academic  community  than  they  used  to  be. 

Many  explanations  for  this  loss  of  prestige  are  offered.  The  most 
obvious  influence  is  the  relative  gain  of  other  types  of  distinction.  The 
athlete,  the  social  leader,  the  college  editor,  the  professional  student 
have  been  increasingly  exalted,  until  they  now  tend  to  rise  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  mass  from  which  the  scholar  emerges  only  slightly. 
Some  observers  note  the  persistence  of  the  old  antagonism  between  the 
faculty  on  the  one  hand  and  the  students  on  the  other.  These  groups 
are  thought  of  as  in  a  sense  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  exerting  an 
authority  which  the  other  seeks  to  thwart  or  to  evade.  The  diligent 
student  represents  loyalty  to  the  faculty  ideal  rather  than  to  the  less 
exacting  student  standard.  Therefore  he  feels  slightly,  at  least,  the 
displeasure  of  his  comrades.  This  seems  to  be  no  new  thing.  In 
a  deliciously  quaint  volume  entitled  Liberal  Education,  or  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Acquiring  Useful  and  Politic  Learning,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1789,  the  author — an  Oxford  don,  Vicesimus  Knox, 
M.A. — thus  exhorts  the  scholar  to  courage: 

Yet  the  fear  of  the  imputation  of  pedantry  has  prevented  many  a  young  man 
not  only  from  displaying  but  acquiring  knowledge.    As  I  wish  to  remove  every 
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obstacle  which  can  impede  the  aim  of  the  ingenuous  student,  I  cannot  help  exhorting 
him  to  assume  a  sufficient  degree  of  courage  to  despise  the  ridicule  of  those  whose 
praise  would  be  satire.  Such  is  the  thought  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  have 
little  taste  for  any  gratification  but  the  coarser  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  who  have 
malignity  enough  to  wish  to  reduce  others  to  their  own  level. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  trodden  scholar  turning  with  a  vengeance. 
"Whose  praise  would  be  satire"  is  a  phrase  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
the  lowly. 

Still  other  ingenious  philosophers  pretend  to  discover  in  the  apathy 
of  the  student  group  toward  the  scholarly  type  an  almost  unconscious 
protective  instinct  by  which  undergraduates  guard  against  raising  the 
standard  of  exaction.  This  suggests  the  antagonism  of  the  factory 
employees  to  those  "racers"  who  under  the  piece-work  system  set  too 
swift  a  pace.  Again  the  student  attitude  is  interpreted  as  a  protest 
against  the  narrowness  of  those  who  seek  intellectual  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  social  and  ethical  training  which  comes  from  sympa- 
thetic contact  with  the  many  and  varied  activities  of  the  student  com- 
munity. Indeed,  many  a  college  man  grows  eloquent  as  he  denounces 
the  "grind."  This  "grind"  is  a  type  which  once  defined  becomes  an 
almost  inhuman  monster,  destitute  of  the  very  elements  of  comradeship 
and  sympathy — a  kind  of  mental  mechanism  designed  solely  for  turning 
courses  into  A's,  scholarships,  prizes,  and  other  academic  baubles. 

Once  more  it  is  asserted  that  a  student  of  high  scholarship  not  only 
is  too  likely  to  miss  the  training  which  social  intercourse  affords  but  even 
in  his  mental  growth  to  fail  to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  education.  He 
works  too  often  with  equal  diligence  in  all  subjects.  He  lacks  the  cour- 
age to  slight  purely  mechanical  requirements  in  order  to  concentrate  his 
energies  upon  those  pursuits  which  directly  further  personal  growth 
toward  some  important  end.  There  are  iconoclasts  who  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  high  scholarship  is  a  sign  of  mental  and  moral  weakness 
rather  than  the  opposite,  and  if  the  point  needs  reinforcement  one  has 
only  to  insist  by  way  of  proof  that  valedictorians  are  proverbially  futile 
folk. 

Then,  too,  there  are  critics  who  attribute  the  decline  of  scholarly 
distinction  to  the  failure  of  the  college  to  define  culture  in  terms  which 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  arouse  the  ambition  of  college  men  and 
women.  In  the  chaos  of  the  curricula,  ends  and  aims  seem  to  have 
become  hopelessly  confused.  Scholarship  is  thought  of  too  much  as  an 
end  in  itself  rather  than  a  means  to  the  realization  of  some  large  and 
generous  purpose.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted,  the  professional 
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curricula  are  definite  highways  to  well-organized  forms  of  service  and 
socially  esteemed  careers.  Success  in  the  work  of  the  professional 
scholar  meets  with  ready  praise  and  recognition,  but  the  arts  courses, 
it  is  insisted,  are  so  slightly  convincing  that  the  winning  of  distinction 
in  them  arouses  little  enthusiasm  in  the  student  community.  Still 
other  observers,  of  a  more  despondent  sort,  see  in  the  waning  glory  of 
liberal  studies  only  another  evidence  that  a  commonplace  society  from 
without  is  rapidly  invading  the  inner  life  of  colleges  and  universities.  To 
men  of  this  sort  the  democratizing  of  higher  education  means  little  more 
than  the  vulgarizing  of  a  once  exclusive  academic  community  which 
preserved  the  fine  traditions  of  culture  and  scholarship. 

Only  the  other  day  Robert  Grant  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
types  this  speech  which  expresses  this  idea  to  perfection: 

The  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  day  on  the  educational  side  ?  I  am  out 
of  conceit  of  them.  Well-set-up,  athletic,  good-looking  young  fellows — the  girls,  too, 
even  better  looking,  and  just  as  good  fellows — who  do  thoroughly  and  efficiently  what 
they  set  out  to  do.  I'm  not  quarreling  with  their  brains  or  their  executive  ability. 
It's  their  appalling  ignorance  concerning  the  things  which  every  educated  person  ought 
to  know.  Have  you  ever  tested  them  on  literature  ?  They  own  up  to  Kipling  and 
Stevenson;  but  what  of  the  rest?  Are  they  intimate — as  we  were  forty  years  ago — 
with  their  Shakespeare,  their  Bible,  their  ancient  classics,  their  Gibbon  ?  It's  not  eru- 
dition I'm  speaking  of.  I'm  not  referring  to  Thomas  a  Kempis  or  Sir  Thomas  More, 
but  to  the  primary  essentials.  Intimate,  I  repeat.  Ask,  offhand,  the  average  man  or 
woman  of  your  acquaintance  under  thirty-five,  "What  is  the  story  of  Jephthah's 
daughter?  Where  exactly  do  you  find  the  lines  'There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune'  ?  What  do  you  know  of  'Odi  profanum 
vulgus  et  arceo '  or  '  Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus'  ?  "  The  odds  are  they  would  be  struck 
dumb;  the  certainty  is  (and  here's  the  real  tragedy)  they  wouldn't  be  troubled  if  they 
were.  Ask  one  of  them  to  recite  Lycidas  by  rote.  Now  don't  tell  me,  he  protested, 
that  poetry  is  dying  out — there's  no  poetry  written  nowadays.  It's  the  old  poetry 
I'm  referring  to.  No,  when  it  comes  to  civilized  social  intercourse  I  find  myself  out  of 
touch  with  the  younger  generation  for  the  reason  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  familiar  with 

and  love  the  things  I  care  about So  far  as  I  can  see  polite  learning  is  being 

strangled  to  death  by  science  and  her  foster-child,  modem  philanthropy — social  service 
as  they  call  it  nowadays. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  facts  may  be  softened  but  not  denied.  It 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  value  the  ideals  of  scholarship  to  conspire  in  a 
conscious  effort  to  re-create  and  to  exalt  the  scholar  type.  But  it  will 
be  said  promptly  that  there  is  an  agency  already  at  hand  in  the  ancient 
and  somewhat  honorable  society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Does  a  flicker  of 
amusement,  of  half -concealed  derision,  cross  the  faces  of  undergraduates  ? 
To  many  the  idea  embodied  in  the  name  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  seems  a 
curious  survival  of  another  age.    "Philosophy,  the  Guide  of  Life!"    One 
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might  imagine  that  the  society  came  down  from  the  centuries  of  scholas- 
ticism, that  it  was  founded  by  Anselm  or  Aquinas  or  Duns  Scotus. 
Surely  a  phrase  like  this  has  no  message  for  us  who  live  in  a  scientific 
age.  Philosophy  is  interesting  as  a  study  of  men's  curious  vagaries;  it 
is  the  name  of  a  university  department  and  is  done  up  in  packages  called 
courses.  But  now  that  psychology  has  been  rescued  from  its  clutches 
and  been  put  upon  a  scientific  basis,  what  need  of  metaphysics  except 
as  a  study  of  psychic  fossils  ?  In  an  age  when  men  control  nature  and 
devote  themselves  to  technical  skill,  to  what  purpose  do  we  curiously 
examine  the  speculations  of  men  ?  No  wonder  that  a  scholarship  which 
clings  to  an  outgrown  tradition  suffers  in  the  esteem  of  a  practical 
generation.  Then,  too,  there  may  have  been  room  for  philosophy  in  an 
old  and  meager  curriculum.  There  was,  it  must  be  owned,  something 
rather  fine  in  the  picture  of  the  old-time  college  president  teaching  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  to  the  Seniors.  But  in  an  era  of  specialization 
when  departments  multiply  and  subdivide,  when  curricula  are  crowded 
with  electives,  what  place  for  philosophy  except  as  a  small  group  of 
courses  in  a  plethoric  catalogue  ? 

Yet  one  suspects  that  this  motto,  "Philosophy,  the  Guide  of  Life," 
has  a  deeper  meaning,  that  there  was  something  about  the  old  college 
which  has  somehow  eluded  the  grasp  of  modern  experts.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  ask  what  there  was  in  the  college  of  an  earlier  day  that 
gave  it  power  and  efficiency,  and  further  to  inquire  whether  this  some- 
thing in  another  form  may  not  be  preserved  or  restored  in  the  college 
life  of  the  present. 

We  are  told  that  the  modern  college  is  on  trial;  that  its  survival  is 
problematical;  that  it  is  likely  to  be  ground  away  between  the  nether 
millstone  of  an  enlarged  secondary  education  and  the  upper  millstone 
of  professional  and  technical  training.  Many  explanations  are  offered, 
many  remedies  proposed.  It  is  declared  that  college  education  must 
become  increasingly  vocational,  that  the  last  year,  possibly  the  last  two 
years,  must  be  made  distinctly  professional  in  character,  while  the  first 
two  years  must  include  a  number  of  prerequisites  which  will  still  further 
increase  the  total  amount  of  professional  or  pre- professional  study.  It  is 
insisted  that  when  this  comes  to  pass,  all  college  work  will  be  done  with 
the  zeal  which  now  characterizes  law,  theological,  medical,  and  engineer- 
ing students.  When  once  commerce,  industry,  administration,  and 
education  have  worked  out  their  technique  and  been  added  to  the  estab- 
lished professions,  the  problem  of  the  college  will  disappear  along  with 
almost  everything  for  which  the  college  stood. 
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Still  other  critics  assert  from  a  different  point  of  view  that  speciali- 
zation has  gone  so  far  that  the  college  can  never  hope  to  be  what  it  was 
once — a  place  of  general  training  for  life  and  its  larger  responsibilities; 
it  must  become  a  drill-ground  for  specialists.  With  the  gradual  dis- 
placing of  the  old-time  teacher  by  the  highly  specialized  research  professor 
or  narrowly  trained  instructor,  the  old  humanizing  influence  is  fast 
disappearing.  In  this  view  the  college  may  remain  as  a  form  but  its 
task  will  be  modified  and  its  aim  will  be  of  a  quite  different  kind  from 
that  of  its  prototype. 

Again,  according  to  Mr.  Birdseye,  the  college  is  a  badly  organized 
and  inefficiently  administered  factory.  If  only  a  capable  business  man 
could  be  induced  to  take  it  in  hand  the  college  might  be  saved.  Unless, 
however,  aid  of  an  efficient  sort  can  be  secured  the  business  will  soon  go 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  raw  material  is  badly  worked  up,  the 
machinery  is  not  kept  in  a  decent  state  of  efficiency,  while  the  scrap 
heap  grows  to  an  alarming  size. 

'  Mr.  Tufts  with  clear  insight  has  pointed  out  that  the  distinction 
between  cultural  and  "bread-and-butter"  studies  has  always  been 
sharply  drawn  in  academic  circles.  The  older  aristocratic  feeling  found 
expression  in  a  contrast  between  liberal  studies  and  merely  practical 
pursuits.  The  latter  were  discredited  and  suffered  from  the  stigma  which 
attaches  to  labor  and  trade.  But  the  rapid  rise  of  technical  training 
and  the  public  demand  for  experts,  the  rewards  which  attend  success  in 
the  new  professions,  have  put  the  older  education  on  the  defensive. 
Culture  seems  not  only  vague  and  of  doubtful  value  but  in  some  measure 
selfish  and  aristocratic,  while  professional  efficiency  leads  to  personal 
success  and  meets  a  demand  for  social  service.  If  all  or  any  of  these 
things  be  true  it  would  seem  that  scholarly  devotion  to  the  liberal  arts, 
loyalty  to  the  humanities,  truth  for  truth's  sake— these  dreams  of  other 
years  have  little  recognition  in  an  age  which  puts  a  premium  on  physical 
science  and  on  technical  and  professional  success.  And  at  such  a  crisis 
comes  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  its  mediaeval  motto,  "  Philosophy,  the  Guide 
of  Life."  There  would  seem  a  sort  of  mockery  in  the  very  futility  of 
the  phrase. 

But  it  is  time  to  set  our  problems  in  order.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
liberal  education  for  which  the  college  has  stood,  and  which  it  still  tot- 
teringly  represents,  is  in  serious  danger  of  being  discredited,  and  largely 
displaced  by  practical  vocational  training.  Unless  it  is  conceived  in  a 
new  spirit  it  will  survive  merely  as  a  means  of  aristocratic  distinction 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  a  form  of  that 
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conspicuous  waste  by  which  according  to  Veblen  the  leisure  class  sets 
itself  off  from  the  vulgar  crowd.  Liberal  culture  is  fast  becoming  a 
luxury  rather  than  a  necessity.  A  glance  at  certain  conventional 
antitheses  will  throw  light  upon  the  situation.  The  humanities  are  set 
over  against  the  sciences.  The  former  yield  culture,  the  latter  either  a 
cold,  hard  realism  or  a  basis  for  practical,  technical  skill.  Even  within 
the  sciences  themselves  there  is  a  similar  distinction  between  the  pure  and 
the  applied.  The  enlightened  protest  against  these  contrasts,  but  they 
persist  and  have  their  effect.  Another  sharp  distinction,  already  men- 
tioned, is  that  between  the  humanities  and  vocational  pursuits.  What- 
ever has  immediate,  economic  value  is  looked  down  upon  rather 
disdainfully  by  the  devotees  of  the  liberal  arts  who  prize  detachment 
and  seek  ideal  ends.  So  long  as  this  contrast  is  insisted  upon  in  this 
form,  liberal  culture  is  doomed  to  lose  ground.  Once  more  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  see  in  liberal  and  in  practical  pursuits  an  antithesis  between  past 
and  present.  Here  belongs  the  smart  and  summary  dismissal  of  "dead" 
languages  and  ancient  history  which  are  so  generally  deemed  of  no  value 
to  the  practical  man  who  would  know  his  own  times.  Then,  too,  there 
persists  the  contrast  between  disciplinary  and  informational  pursuits. 
The  old  college  is  still  represented  as  a  kind  of  mental  gymnasium  in 
which  intellectual  muscle  as  such  was  acquired  and  later  applied  at  will 
to  any  task.  In  spite  of  psychologists'  criticisms  this  dogma  has  a  good 
deal  of  vitality.  To  the  many  liberal  culture  has  often  seemed  to  set  up 
a  contrast  between  the  reflective  and  the  emotional.  In  this  view  the 
educated  man  is  coldly  intellectual,  lacking  the  sympathy  and  feeling 
which  are  supposed  to  characterize  the  common  citizen.  Absurd,  even 
grotesque,  as  this  idea  appears  to  academic  minds  it  has  some  influence 
in  fixing  the  popular  estimate  of  scholarship.  Most  unfortunate  of  all 
is  the  too  prevalent  belief  that  scholarship  and  culture  are  inconsistent 
with  deep  concern  in  the  community,  that  they  withdraw  their  posses- 
sors from  the  common  life.  No  more  fatal  thing  could  happen  to  the 
scholar  and  to  his  fellows. 

These  antitheses  are  all  suggestive.  Some  of  them  have  a  certain 
validity,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  misinterpreted.  Liberal  culture  can- 
not exist  in  any  true  sense  apart  from  physical  science,  vocation,  the 
immediate  present,  the  emotional  side  of  life,  the  devotion  to  the  common 
weal.  The  old  college  was  successful  in  training  students  for  a  relatively 
simple  society.  The  linguistic,  mathematical  disciplines  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  well-defined  methods  of  a  few  professions,  and  of  a  social 
life  by  no  means  complex. 
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But  times  have  changed  and  a  new  world  has  been  created.  Tasks 
have  been  subdivided,  technique  developed,  old  formulae  have  been 
unable  to  contain  the  new  facts.  In  the  consequent  reorganizations 
and  readjustments,  liberal  culture  of  the  older  type  can  persist  only  as 
it  pervades  and  takes  possession  of  the  new  life.  Liberal  education  in 
the  earlier  days  afforded  a  fairly  unified  view  of  life,  a  philosophy. 
Classical  studies  made  students  familiar  with  the  old  civilization,  gave 
them  a  sense  of  unity  in  human  affairs,  provided  concrete  material  for 
moral  judgments,  gave  points  of  view  for  interpreting  modern  life, 
opened  vistas  of  aesthetic  pleasure.  The  chief  means,  however,  of  pre- 
serving some  unity  in  the  curriculum  was  found  in  the  personality  of 
the  college  professor  who  was  not  so  highly  specialized  that  he  dared 
not  venture  into  other  fields.  He  often  occupied  several  chairs  at  once. 
He  may  have  been  superficial  but  he  was  eminently  human.  He  rep- 
resented a  culture  that  touched  many  interests  in  life.  Under  these 
conditions  liberal  culture  rightly  exalted  the  humanities  and  fused  them 
in  a  philosophy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  function  which  then  remains  to  the  college, 
if  it  is  to  persist,  is  to  stand  for  and  perpetuate  under  the  new  conditions 
this  ideal  of  studies  as  means  to  life  conceived  in  a  large  and  generous 
fashion.  And  for  this  enterprise,  philosophy  must  be  the  guide.  Phi- 
losophy thought  of  in  no  narrow,  technical  sense,  but  regarded  as  an 
attempt  to  see  man  in  his  relation  to  nature  and  his  fellows,  to  interpret  to 
the  individual  his  place  in  the  social  order  and  in  the  universe,  and  thus 
to  free  him  from  mere  bread-and-butter  efficiency,  drudgery,  narrow- 
ness of  sympathy  and  taste,  from  the  commonplace,  from  superstitious 
fear,  and  sordidness.  This  it  is  for  which  liberal  learning  and  true 
scholarship  must  stand. 

In  seeking  this  end  liberal  learning  may  not  confine  itself  to  any  one 
group  of  pursuits.  It  is  a  spirit  and  method  rather  than  a  definite  body 
of  knowledge.  Vocational  training  must  more  and  more  find  place,  but 
even  vocational  training  may  be  liberalized,  connected  with  life  in  an 
ennobling  way  and  itself  become  not  only  a  means  of  service  and  of  live- 
lihood but  a  means  of  personal  culture  and  idealism.  The  engineer  and 
the  business  man,  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  need  the  spirit  of  liberal 
learning  in  order  to  place  in  its  proper  setting  and  to  give  true  signifi- 
cance to  the  specialized  calling.  So,  too,  liberal  culture  must  bring  to 
the  present  that  true  insight  which  only  a  knowledge  of  the  past  can 
afford.  Illuminated  in  this  way  the  present  gains  new  meaning  and 
makes  possible  an  intelligent  glimpse  into  the  future.     The  scholar  frees 
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himself  from  the  trammels  of  today  by  his  power  to  live  in  the  past  and 
to  dream  intelligently  of  the  future.  Moreover,  scholarship  guided  by 
philosophy  must  gain  in  sound  sentiment  and  sympathy.  The  genuinely 
cultivated  man  is  not  he  who  seeks  personal  gratification  in  seclusion, 
who  withdraws  himself  from  the  common  life,  but  is  he  who  through 
intelligence  and  co-operation  and  loyalty  is  able  to  share  the  emotions 
of  the  many  while  he  seeks  to  steady  and  guide  his  fellows  toward  a 
higher  plane  of  living. 

All  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  looked  at  in  this  way  become 
humanities.  They  have  their  meaning  for  the  specialists  but  they  have 
a  larger  significance.  Only  as  they  are  organized  into  a  philosophy  can 
they  become  the  means  of  genuine  culture.  It  is  incumbent  then  upon 
the  friends  of  scholarship  to  work  together  to  exalt  this  type.  And  this 
ideal  scholar  must  not  be  the  mere  pursuer  of  high  marks,  nor  the 
detached  and  pedantic  specialist,  nor  the  complacent  inviter  of  his  own 
soul.  The  true  scholar  who  pursues  the  humanities,  old  and  new,  under 
the  guidance  of  philosophy  must  have  wide  tolerance  and  sympathy, 
must  discover  in  the  practical  the  ideal  which  gives  it  dignity,  must 
transform  studies  into  character,  must  put  personal  culture  thus  achieved 
at  the  service  of  his  fellows,  must  strive  ever  "to  see  life  steadily  and 
see  it  whole." 

In  ancient  Athens,  Socrates  and  Plato  forced  men  to  think  about 
truth  and  justice,  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Our  modern  world  can- 
not save  itself  by  economic  efficiency  or  professional  skill  or  organized 
philanthropy.  Without  a  vision  the  people  perish.  May  the  men  and 
women  whom  today  the  University  sends  forth  take  with  them  a  phi- 
losophy of  life.  May  they  see  their  special  knowledge  and  skill  in  its 
larger  relations;  may  they  have  a  vivid  sense  of  the  on-sweep  of  civili- 
zation out  of  the  past  into  the  future;  may  they  feel  a  "oneness  with 
mankind" — an  ever  larger  loyalty  to  the  common  life;  may  they  be 
sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  nature  and  of  art ;  may  they  learn  to  live  with 
serenity  and  dignity;  may  they  have  faith  in  a  divine  purpose  from 
which  their  individual  lives  gain  meaning  and  inspiration! 


THE   SCHOLARSHIP   OF  "ADVANCED 

STANDING"  STUDENTS  AND  OF 

THE  FRATERNITIES 

TWO  investigations  into  the  comparative  scholarship  of  different 
undergraduate  groups  have  recently  been  completed  and  are  of 
considerable  interest.  The  first,  in  the  Senior  Colleges,  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  determine  three  points: 

i.  Are  "advanced  standing"  students  characteristically  better  or 
worse  than  students  who  have  received  all  their  college  training  at 
Chicago  ? 

2.  Do  students  trained  under  the  new  marking  system  characteristi- 
cally do  better  or  worse  than  students  who  began  under  the  old  system  ? 

3.  Can  any  indications  be  found  that  our  administrative  machinery 
is  effective  in  promoting  the  higher  grades  of  scholarship,  or  is  it  efficient 
merely  in  causing  students  to  attain  the  minimum  ? 

There  were  in  residence  in  the  Winter  Quarter  391  "regular"  Senior 
College  students,  exclusive  of  so-called  "law  Seniors"  and  "medical 
Seniors."  Of  these  391,  twenty-three  are  below  the  minimum  standard 
in  scholarship  (two  grade  points  per  major  taken),  the  amount  of  defici- 
ency ranging  from  one  point  below  to  nineteen  points  below.  On  the 
other  hand,  77  of  the  391  are  achieving  a  grade  of  B  or  better.  Analyzed, 
these  figures  give  us  the  following  table: 

TABLE  I 

Showing  Distribution,  according  to   Classes,  of  Those  Deficient  and  of 
Those  Who  Have  Attained  B'  or  Better  in  Residence  Work 


Senior  College  Students  Who 

Percentage  of  Total 

(391)  Senior  College 

Students 

Percentage  of  Those 
(77)  Averaging  B 
or  Better  in  Resi- 
dence Work  under 
the  New  System 

Percentage  of  Those 

(23)  Deficient  in 

Scholarship 

Entered  with  3  or  more  majors 
advanced  standing 

36.16 

15-9 

47.6 

36.4 
14-3 
49-3 

60.9 
17.4 

Began  under  the  old  marking 
system 

Took  entire  course  under  new 
marking  system 

21.7 

Total 

IOO. I 

100.0 

100.0 
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Concerning  the  method  used  in  arriving  at  these  figures,  the  following 
points  are  to  be  made: 

1.  Students  who  received  a  few  majors'  (generally  one  or  two) 
advanced  standing  credit  because  of  extra  work  done  in  high  schools,  or 
because  of  outside  work  having  been  credited  by  departmental  examiners, 
are  not  included  in  the  advanced  standing  list. 

2.  There  were  a  very  few  cases  where  the  student  had  entered  under 
the  old  system  with  advanced  standing.  It  seemed  better  to  count  such 
students  but  once.  They  were,  accordingly,  included  in  the  "advanced 
standing  class,"  and  excluded  from  the  "old  marking  system"  class. 

Statistics  for  but  one  quarter  may  be  misleading.  It  is  to  be  said, 
however,  that  there  are  no  surface  indications  that  the  situation  for  this 
present  quarter  is  at  all  unusual.  The  table  in  no  way  gives  evidence 
whether  the  general  level  of  marking  is  low  or  high.  It  simply  takes  the 
level  as  it  exists,  and  indicates  why  some  students  float  easily,  and  why 
others  seem  to  be  somewhat  water-logged.  Assuming  that  the  method 
is  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  that  the  figures  are  accordingly  reasonably 
typical,  four  or  five  things  are  indicated  with  considerable  clearness: 

1.  Our  advanced  standing  students  are  contributing  far  more  than 
their  number  justifies  to  the  "deficient"  list.  They  form  only  36.6  per 
cent  of  the  Senior  College  group,  but  they  constitute  60.9  per  cent  of 
those  deficient.  The  matter  may  be  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  looks,  however. 
Of  these  advanced  standing  students  who  are  deficient,  precisely  one-half 
have  had  but  one  quarter  of  residence  work  with  us,  and  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  difficulty  inevitably  connected  with  readjustment  may  explain 
the  situation. 

2.  The  advanced  standing  students  do  not  offset  this  rather  poor 
showing  by  doing  unusually  well  in  the  "B  or  better"  class.  In  that 
group  they  just  about  hold  their  own.  In  other  words,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  the  advanced  standing  students  constitute 
more  of  a  problem  with  reference  to  scholarship  than  do  those  who  have 
taken  their  entire  course  at  this  institution.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  advanced  standing  students  are  of  two  main  types:  (1) 
the  "floaters,"  who  go  from  one  institution  to  another  seeking  a  quiet 
haven,  and  (2)  the  ambitious,  alert,  unusual  ones  who  seek  greater  oppor- 
tunities, and  bring  with  them  superior  scholarship.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  they  furnish  this  latter  type  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  The  present  figures  do  not  seem  to  establish  that 
supposition.  Apparently,  the  advanced  standing  students  are  very  much 
like  other  people.     If  they  are  not  sifted  in  the  Junior  Colleges  (and  of 
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course  many  of  them  cannot  be  so  sifted  because  they  enter  the  Senior 
Colleges  direct)  the  task  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Senior  Colleges. 

3.  Those  who  began  under  the  old  marking  system  show  much  the 
same  characteristics  as  do  the  advanced  standing  students.  They  do 
not  quite  hold  their  own  in  the  "B  or  better"  class,  but  their  banners 
are  raised  high  among  the  deficient. 

4.  Those  who  have  taken  their  entire  course  under  the  new  marking 
system  show  a  more  satisfactory  distribution.  They  do  slightly  better 
in  the  "B  or  better"  class  than  their  numbers  justify,  and  they  do  not 
contribute  to  the  deficient  class  even  one-half  of  their  due  proportion. 
Collateral  evidence  to  this  same  effect  comes  from  a  study  of  the  "law 
Seniors."  Five  such  Seniors  are  deficient,  and  not  one  of  the  five 
received  his  undergraduate  training  under  the  new  marking  system. 
Reverting  to  the  "regular"  Senior  College  students,  the  matter  may  be 
put  another  way:  10.0  per  cent  of  the  advanced  standing  students  are 
deficient;  8.0  per  cent  of  those  who  started  under  the  old  system  are 
deficient;  2.7  per  cent  of  those  who  have  been  under  the  new  system 
exclusively  are  deficient. 

5.  The  table  seems  to  establish  fairly  clearly  that  our  administra- 
tion of  scholarship  is  directed  at  the  minimum  level.  The  students  who 
have  been  with  us  their  entire  course,  under  the  new  system,  rise  to  the 
minimum  much  better  than  do  those  who  started  under  the  old  system,  or 
those  who  have  come  to  us  from  other  institutions. 

Our  own  "new  system"  students  do  not,  however,  do  strikingly 
better  in  the  "B  or  better"  class.  The  presumption  is  strong — if  indeed 
it  is  not  a  certainty — that  our  administration  is  concentrating  its  atten- 
tion on  minimum  scholarship,  and  is  not  giving  the  care  it  should  to  the 
development  of  high-grade  scholarship. 

These  figures  were  gathered  by  Dean  Marshall.  A  similar  investiga- 
tion was  soon  after  undertaken  by  Director  Judd,  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. In  the  College  of  Education  179  students  were  considered,  of 
whom  58  entered  with  advanced  standing.  Of  those  58,  19  per  cent 
have  averaged  B  or  better;  whereas  of  those  who  have  done  all  their 
work  here,  only  16. 1  per  cent  have  averaged  B  or  better.  Of  the 
advanced  standing  students,  74.1  per  cent  averaged  between  B  and  C; 
of  those  who  have  done  all  their  work  here,  62 . 3  per  cent.  Of  the  ad- 
vanced standing  students,  5 . 2  per  cent  averaged  below  C ;  of  those  who 
have  done  all  their  work  here,  21 . 1  per  cent.     Mr.  Judd  comments: 

"The  extraordinarily  large  percentage  of  the  'advanced  standing' 
students  who  have  high  marks  is  the  interesting  point,  and  shows  that 
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students  who  come  here  for  special  work  (in  Education)  usually  succeed 

in  doing  that  special  work  very  well The  number  of  failures 

among  advanced  standing  (students  in  College  of  Education)  is  rela- 
tively small,  as  compared  with  the  very  large  percentages  among 
advanced  standing  Senior  College  students." 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Judd's  investigation  did  not  include  all 
students,  but  a  typical  selection,  amounting  to  27 . 3  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  figures  from  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  the  College  of  Education  may  be  due  in  part  to  this  fact;  it  might 
be  due  also  to  the  difference  in  conditions  between  a  professional  school 
and  the  ordinary  undergraduate  body ;  and  finally,  as  far  as  the  percentage 
is  concerned,  it  might  be  due  to  less  rigid  marking  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  marking  is  less 
rigid  there. 

The  second  investigation  was  among  Junior  College  men,  and  con- 
cerned the  grades  of  fraternity  men  and  non-fraternity  men  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter.  It  has  long  been  suspected  that  the  grades  of  non- 
fraternity  men  at  the  University  of  Chicago  ran  somewhat  higher  than 
those  of  fraternity  members.  Moreover,  every  member  of  the  Junior 
College  administration  knows  that  the  Autumn  Quarter  is  particularly 
hazardous  to  the  Greeks;  pledging,  which  involves  sometimes  weeks  of 
hurry  and  worry,  and  the  Three-Quarters  Club,  being  destructive  to 
scholarship.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  brought  out  by  this  investigation 
were  startling.  Briefly,  the  non-fraternity  men  averaged  almost  one 
full  grade  higher  than  the  fraternity  men ;  and  the  latter  averaged  below 
C,  the  minimum  grade  for  steady  progress  toward  a  degree! 

The  table  published  on  p.  176  is  practically  self-explanatory.  Every 
male  student  classified  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in  residence  during  the 
Autumn  Quarter  was  counted.  They  were  divided  into  three  groups — 
non-fraternity  men,  fraternity  men,  and  pledges.  The  grades  have  been 
averaged;  the  number  of  conditions,  failures,  and  incompletes  are  also 
given  separately.  An  average  of  C  equals  two  grade. points  per  major 
taken. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  grade  of  the  fraternity  members  and 
that  of  those  pledged  to  fraternities  are  very  close;  so  that  the  old  Fresh- 
man excuse  of  "strange  surroundings"  cannot  be  allowed  to  apply.  No 
general  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with  the  scholarship  of  pre- 
ceding years  is  possible;  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1910,  a  total  attendance  of  506  men  incurred  39  conditions  and  59  failures, 
whereas  in  191 1,  554  men  incurred  75!  conditions  and  83  failures,  among 
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which  the  246  members  and  prospective  members  of  fraternities  were 
responsible  for,  respectively,  41  conditions  and  55  failures.  In  other 
words,  an  average  of  two  fraternity  men  out  of  five  were  conditioned  or 
failed  in  one  study  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  191 1. 

TABLE  II 

Autumn  Quarter,  191  i 


Incompletes 

All  Junior  men 

Average,  C  (2.22) 
Junior  fraternity  men 

and  pledges  ... .        246  665  1,176^  41  54 

Average,  C—  (1.769) 
Junior     fraternity 

men 120  345^  618  15  24 

Average,  C—  (1.788) 
Junior    fraternity 

pledges 

Average,  C—  (1.748) 
Junior     non-fraternity 

men 308  852  2,197^  34^ 

Average,  C  (2.579) 


No.  of 
Students 

Majors 

Total  No. 
Grade  Points 

Conditions 

Failures 

554 

1,517 

3,374 

75* 

83 

246 

665 

1,176! 

4i 

55 

120 

345* 

618 

15 

24 

126 

3195 

558! 

26 

31 

308 

852 

2,197! 

34* 

28 

What  does  this  betoken  ?  Leaving  the  Freshmen  out  of  considera- 
tion, if  the  general  average  of  scholarship  among  the  fraternities  remained 
quarter  after  quarter  as  here  shown,  in  about  the  end  of  the  third  year 
the  minimum  limit  of  scholarship  would  be  reached  in  every  case,  and  all 
the  fraternity  men,  by  dismissal,  would  be  eliminated  from  the  under- 
graduate body.  Speaking  actuarily,  the  "total  expectation  of  college 
life"  before  dismissal  would  be  three  years.  There  would  be  no  Seniors. 
Of  course  what  really  happens  is  that  many  are  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  some  even  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  those  who  remain 
have  a  somewhat  higher  average  of  scholarship.  Even  so  the  mortality 
among  fraternity  men  continues  very  great.  There  are  chapters  in  the 
University  which  hardly  graduate  two  men  a  year.  The  loss  to  the 
University  is  obvious  enough;  what  of  the  fraternities?  If  there  be 
anything  in  "fraternity  ideals,"  surely  this  situation  offers  an  opportunity 
to  develop  them. 
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The  President's  Convocation  statement. 
— For  several  years  past  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  been  giving  attention  to  a 
system  of  retiring  allowances  for  the 
University  faculties.  In  December,  1907, 
a  tentative  plan  was  provisionally  ap- 
proved, but  formal  action  was  withheld, 
pending  the  assurance  of  adequate 
funds.  The  gift  of  the  Founder  in 
December,  1010,  removed  this  obstacle, 
and  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
Investment  and  on  Instruction  and 
Equipment,  acting  jointly  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  proceeded  to  a  study, 
of  the  question.  It  was  obvious  that  a 
plan  of  the  kind,  contemplating  the 
setting  aside  of  large  amounts  of  the 
endowment  of  the  University  and  involv- 
ing the  interests  of  many  persons  for  a 
long  period  to  come,  necessitated  the 
most  deliberate  and  painstaking  con- 
sideration. The  Committees  reported 
to  the  Board  on  January  30,  191 2,  recom- 
mending a  detailed  scheme.  This  was 
considered  at  length,  but  final  action 
was  deferred  to  a  later  meeting  at  which 
the  committees'  report  should  be  a  special 
order.  Such  meeting  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  191 2,  and  after  further  con- 
sideration the  plan  of  the  committees 
in  its  final  form  was  approved  and  was 
adopted  as  a  statute  of  the  University, 
to  take  effect  March  1,  1912.  The 
statute  will  be  printed  at  an  early  date 
and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
faculties  concerned.  It  is  sufficient 
now  to  say  that  provision  is  made  for  a 
retiring  allowance  on  account  of  age  and 
on  account  of  disability  and  for  a  widow's 
allowance.  A  sum  will  be  set  aside 
annually  toward  the  endowment  of  this 
system.  The  total  amount  which  this 
endowment  must  reach  will  exceed  that 
suggested  in  a  late  action  of  the  Uni- 
versity Senate,  and  can  hardly  fall 
below  two  million  dollars. 

This  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
made  possible  by  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  marks  a  significant  epoch  in 
the  development  of  the  University. 
Heretofore  each  case,  whether  involving 
the  question  of  age,  of  disability,  or  of 
widowhood,    has    been    considered    by 


itself.  No  serious  case  has  been  over- 
looked, and  each  has  been  treated  by  the 
Board  on  the  general  lines  of  the  final 
plan  now  in  force.  But  in  the  absence 
of  a  specific  statute  and  of  an  adequate 
financial  provision  for  the  same,  it  has 
never  been  possible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  University  to  give,  or  for 
members  of  the  faculties  to  feel,  such  an 
assurance  for  the  future  as  will  here- 
after be  the  case.  Thus  heretofore  the 
University  has  practically  been  under 
all  the  burdens  of  a  system  of  retiring 
allowances  with  none  of  its  benefits. 
Hereafter  all  can  have  full  knowledge  and 
entire  confidence  on  this  vital  subject, 
and  that  dread  which  any  thoughtful 
man  must  feel  for  his  declining  years 
or  for  his  family  in  case  of  unforeseen 
casualty  will  be  finally  removed. 

A  System  of  Retiring  Allowances  and 
Allowances  for  Widows 

{Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
February  13,  IQ12) 

(STATUTE)    17.      RETIRING   ALLOWANCES 

i.  Any  person  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  holds 
the  position  of  President  of  the  University, 
Director  or  Associate  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Libraries,  or  University  Examiner, 
and  who  has  been  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
in  the  service  of  the  University,  in  a  rank  not 
lower  than  Assistant  Professor;  and  any  per- 
son in  the  service  of  the  University  and  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  has  been,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  in  a  rank  not  lower  fhan  Assist- 
ant Professor,  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  the  Graduate  Divinity  School, 
the  Law  School,  or  the  Colleges,  may  retire 
from  active  service,  or  be  retired  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  an  annual  allowance 
to  be  computed  as  follows: 

a)  For  fifteen  years  service,  40  per  cent  of 
the  average  annual  salary  received  during  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of 
retirement. 

b)  For  each  year  of  service  beyond  fifteen 
years,  2  per  cent  of  the  said  average  annual 
salary. 

But  no  annual  allowance  shall  exceed 
60  per  cent  of  the  said  average  annual  salary, 
nor  shall  it  exceed  $3,000.00. 

A  person  between  sixty-five  and  seventy 
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years  of  age,  eligible  to  a  retiring  allowance, 
may  retire,  or  may  be  retired  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees;  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  he 
shall  retire,  unless  the  Board  of  Trustees 
specially  continues  his  service. 

2.  The  widow  of  any  person  in  receipt 
of,  or  eligible  to,  a  retiring  allowance  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  shall  be  entitled  to  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  his  allowance  during 
the  period  of  her  widowhood,  provided  she 
was  his  wife  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
and  had  been  his  wife  for  not  less  than  ten 
years  before  his  death. 

3-  No  right  or  claim  under  this  statute, 
shall  vest  in,  or  accrue  to,  any  person  until  a 
retiring  allowance  shall  become  due  and  pay- 
able under  and  in  accordance  with  it;  and 
the  exercise  of  the  right  or  power  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  terminate  the  service,  or 
reduce  the  salary,  of  any  person  shall  not  give 
to  such  person  any  claim  or  cause  of  action 
hereunder  against  the  University. 

4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  reserves  the 
right  to  suspend  the  retiring  allowance  of 
any  person,  who,  while  in  receipt  of  such 
allowance,  accepts  an  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  any  other  institution  of  learning. 

5.  The  obligation  of  the  University  to 
pay  retiring  allowances  shall  be  neither  greater 
nor  less  than  its  obligation  to  pay  salaries 
to  persons  in  active  service,  so  that  if  mis- 
fortune should  compel  a  percentage  reduc- 
tion of  salaries,  retiring  allowances  may  be 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 

6.  Nothing  in  this  statute  shall  preclude 
the  Board  from  granting  other  retiring  allow- 
ances, or  allowances  on  account  of  disability 
to  officers  of  administration  or  instruction, 
or  their  widows,  where  the  term  and  charac- 
ter of  service,  or  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case  make  the  same  appropriate,  or 
from  adding  a  term  of  years  to  the  actual 
years  of  service  of  a  person  who  enters  the 
service  of  the  University  as  an  associate  pro- 
fessor or  of  higher  rank. 

7.  The  Board  of  Trustees  retains  the  power 
to  alter  this  statute,  but  the  alteration  shall 
not  have  any  effect  as  to  persons  of  the  class  or 
rank  mentioned  in  Art.  1,  at  the  time  of  such 
alteration. 

The  Eighty-second  Convocation. — -Presi- 
dent George  Edgar  Vincent,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  formerly  Dean 
of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
the  Convocation  orator  on  March  19, 
191 2,  his  address,  which  was  given  in 
the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  being 
entitled  "An  Old  Guide  for  New  Times." 
An  unusually  large  audience  gave  enthu- 
siastic applause  to  the  characteristic  and 
effective  address  which  appears  in  this 
issue.  The  President's  Convocation  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Univer- 
sity's new  pension  system  followed  the 
address. 


The  Convocation  reception  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  March  18  in  Hutchin- 
son Hall.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  and  Mrs. 
Judson;  the  Convocation  orator,  Presi- 
dent Vincent,  who  was  the  special  guest 
of  honor;  the  Convocation  preacher, 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  and  Mrs. 
Henderson;  and  the  Dean  of  Women, 
Professor  Marion  Talbot.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  at  the  reception.  Of 
special  interest  to  the  guests  was  the 
new  portrait  of  Dean  Talbot,  by  Gold- 
beck,  which  was  hung  on  the  north  wall 
of  the  Hall  nearly  opposite  the  portrait 
of  President  Vincent  presented  by  the 
alumni,  students,  and  members  of  the 
faculties  when  he  was  still  Dean  of  the 
Faculties  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

At  the  Convocation  held  on  March  19, 
"1912,  twenty-three  students  were  elected 
to  membership  in  Sigma  Xi  and  one 
student  to  membership  in  the  Beta  of 
Illinois  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Fifty-seven  students  received  the  title 
of  Associate;  one  student,  the  two 
years'  certificate  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, and  five  students  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education; 
five,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
twenty-two,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy;  and  thirteen,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  In  the  Divinity 
School  one  student  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  and  two  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  the  Law 
School  eight  students  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.).  In  the 
Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  four  students  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts;  two,  that  of  Master 
of  Science;  and  five,  that  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy — making  a  total  of  sixty- 
seven  degrees  (not  including  titles  and 
certificates)  conferred  by  the  University 
at  the  Spring  Convocation. 

The  Chicago  Orchestral  Association. — 
On  the  afternoon  of  February  20,  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  Orchestra  gave  the  seventh 
concert  of  the  season  arranged  by  the 
University  Orchestral  Association.  This 
was  the  fifth  program  by  the  Orchestra, 
two  special  recitals  having  been  presented 
by  the  Kneisel  String  Quartet  and  the 
German  pianist,  Wilhelm  Bachaus. 

The  program  for  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th,  consisting  of  the  overture,  "Liebes- 
friihling,"  opus  23,  of  Georg  Schumann, 
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Dvorak's  "New  World"  symphony,  and 
selections  from  Acts  I,  II,  and  III  of 
Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde,  was  a 
popular  one  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  large  audience  which 
greets  Conductor  Stock  each  time  he 
comes  to  the  University.  The  audience 
expressed  its  especial  approval  of  the 
Largo  movement  of  the  symphony  by 
prolonged  applause  and  demands  for  an 
encore. 

The  eighth  concert  of  the  season  was 
a  song  recital  Monday  afternoon,  March 
n,  by  the  Italian  operatic  tenor,  Ales- 
sandro  Bonci,  who  sang  the  last  two 
seasons  with  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company.  Mr.  Bonci  selected  for  his 
program  of  the  afternoon: 

Part   I 

Se  tu  m'ami Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesi 

II  Pensier Joseph  Haydn 

O  del  mio  dolce  ardor Christojoro  Gluck 

Vittoria!    Vittoria! .  .  Gian  Giacomo  Carrissimi 


At  Dawning Charles  W.  Cadman 

At  Parting James  H.  Rogers 

I  Love  Thee  So Reginald  de  Koven 

Grand  Aria  (from  "Matrimonio  Segreto") 

Domenico  Cimarosa 
Piano  Solo,  Overture  to  "Mignon"  .  .  Thomas 

Part  II 

Le  desert Felicien  David 

Colette C.  Chaminade 

Sogno  (Manon  Lescaut) Jules  Massenet 

Aspirazioni Montefiore 

Alia  Luna Pietro  Mascagni 

Aria  "Ch'Ella  mi  Creda"  from  the 
opera,  "La  Fanciulla  del  Golden 
West" Puccini 

The  audience  was  the  largest  of  the 
year,  seventy-five  seats  having  been 
placed  on  the  stage.  The  singer  was 
particularly  generous  in  the  matter  of 
encores.  Schubert's  "Hark,  Hark,  the 
Lark!"  and  "La  Donna  e  Mobile,"  his 
famous  aria  from  "Rigoletto,"  being 
received  with  especial  favor. 

The  last  program  of  the  season  was 
presented  by  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  9, 
and  was  as  follows: 

Overture,  "In  Italy" Goldmark 

Symphony  No.  4,  E  Minor,  Opus  g8.  .Brahms 
Siegfried :   Siegfried  in  the  Forest ....  Wagner 

Parsifal :  Good  Friday  Spell Wagner 

Die  Gotterdammerung:  Finale Wagner 

The  Religious  Education  Association. — 
At  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association,  which 
closed  its  sessions  in  St.  Louis  on  March 


14,  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association,  and 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees,  was  elected 
treasurer.  Among  those  chosen  as  direc- 
tors at  large  were  President  Charles  R. 
Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
President  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  head  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago.  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the 
Divinity  School,  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  board.  Among  the  speakers 
representing  the  University  at  the  con- 
vention were  Professor  Theodore  G. 
Soares,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Theology,  who  spoke  on 
"Federation  for  Religious  Leadership"; 
Professor  Mathews,  who  discussed  the 
question,  "Regarding  the  Ministry  as 
a  Profession,  Does  the  Seminary  Give 
Adequate  Professional  Training?"  and 
Associate  Professor  Clyde  W.  Votaw,  of 
the  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture, who  considered  "The  Next  Step 
Forward  in  the  Graded  Sunday  School." 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland  in  19 13. 

University  lecturers  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.- — Professor  William  D.  Mac- 
Clintock,  of  the  Department  of  English, 
and  Mr.  William  P.  Gorsuch,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Speaking,  were 
recently  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Islands,  to 
give  courses  of  lectures  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May  before  the  Teacher's 
Vacation  Assembly  in  Baguio,  the  sum- 
mer capital  of  the  Philippines.  They 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  the  middle  of 
March,  and  Mr.  Gorsuch,  and  possibly 
Mr.  MacClintock,  will  return  by  way 
of  Hong  Kong,  India,  and  Europe. 

The  Assembly  was  first  held  in  1908, 
and  the  University  at  that  time  was 
represented  by  Professor  MacClintock, 
and  Associate  Professor  Frederick  Starr, 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology.  In  191 1  the  University's 
representatives  were  Associate  Professor 
Francis  W.  Shepardson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  and  Associate  Professor 
J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the  Department  of 
Geography.  The  Assembly  is  an  annual 
convention  of  American  teachers  in  the 
Islands,  with  a  combination  of  features 
for  a  teachers'  institute  and  a  summer 
session  of  a  university.  Baguio  is  150 
miles  north  of  Manila,  on  a  plateau 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  of  great 
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importance  as  a  health  resort  for  Ameri- 
cans living  in  the  lower  tropical  regions. 
The  Assembly  is  regarded  by  the  authori- 
ties as  valuable  for  bringing  together 
teachers  living  far  apart  and  in  an  alien 
environment,  for  social  and  intellectual 
intercourse  and  stimulation. 

A  new  volume  on  "The  Historicity  of 
Jesus." — In  March  there  was  issued  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  under 
this  title  a  volume  containing  a  criticism 
of  the  contention  that  Jesus  never  lived, 
a  statement  of  the  evidence  for  his 
existence,  and  an  estimate  of  his  rela- 
tion to  Christianity.  The  author  is 
Assistant  Professor  Shirley  J.  Case,  of 
the  Department  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  who  says 
in  his  Preface  that  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  readers  have  been  kept  in  mind 
— the  general  public  and  students  who 
desire  to  consider  the  question  more 
closely.  The  more  technical  side  of  the 
question  has  been  presented  in  footnotes. 
The  author  considers  in  the  first  chapter 
the  historical  Jesus  of  "liberal"  theology, 
and  in  the  second,  the  mythical  Christ 
of  radical  criticism.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters  he  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  negative  argument  with  reference 
to  its  treatment  of  the  traditional  evi- 
dence and  its  proposed  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity.  Chapter  V 
discusses  "Pragmatic  Phases  of  Primitive 
Tradition,"  and  the  following  chapters 
consider  the  Pauline  and  Gospel  evidence 
for  Jesus'  existence,  extra-biblical  evi- 
dence, Jesus  as  the  historical  founder  of 
Christianity,  and  his  significance  for 
modern  religion.  The  book,  of  350 
pages,  concludes  with  indices  of  subjects 
and  authors  and  of  Scripture  references. 
Part  of  the  material  of  the  book  has 
already  appeared  in  another  form  in  the 
Biblical  World  and  the  American  Journal 
of  Theology. 

At  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  held  at  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel,  Chicago,  on  March  22-23, 
President  Judson  gave  an  address  on  the 
advisability  of  shortening  the  preparatory 
school  period  for  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  Mr.  Judson  is  president  of 
the  Association. 

"Characteristics  of  the  American 
College"  was  the  subject  of  the  leading 
contribution  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Amherst  Monthly,  by  Professor  James  H. 


Tufts.  Mr.  Tufts  is  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College. 

Among  the  forty-four  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  Illinois  to  the 
twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  held  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  March  5,  6,  and  7  were  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bartlett,  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees;  Mr.  Donald  R.  Richberg,  of 
the  class  of  '01;  Professor  Shailer 
Mathews,  president  of  the  Western 
Economic  Society;  and  Professor  Charles 
R.  Henderson,  secretary  of  the  newly 
appointed  Chicago  Commission  on  the 
Unemployed. 

Scientific  Management  in  the  Churches 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  issued  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  the  author, 
being  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the 
Divinity  School.  The  volume,  of  sixty- 
six  pages,  contains  in  expanded  form  a 
paper  presented  before  the  Sagamore 
Beach  Sociological  Conference  in  the 
summer  of  191 1.  The  author  in  the 
Foreword  says  that  "The  Christian  spirit 
must  be  institutionalized  if  it  is  to  pre- 
vail in  an  age  of  institutions,  and  the 
churches  should  be  among  its  most 
effective  agencies." 

Professor  Julian  W.  Mack,  of  the  Law 
School,  Professor  William  I.  Thomas,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  P.  Breck- 
inridge were  among  the  speakers  at  a 
recent  meeting  held  at  Hull  House  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Immigrants'  Protect- 
ive League  of  Chicago. 

Education  with  Reference  to  Sex  is  the 
subject  of  the  Eighth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education,  recently  issued  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  the 
author  being  Professor  Henderson,  who 
is  president  of  the  Chicago  Society  of 
Social  Hygiene.  Part  I,  of  75  pages, 
is  chiefly  medical  and  economic;  Part  II, 
of  100.  pages,  demonstrates  the  necessity 
for  education  with  reference  to  sex. 

Recent  contributions  by  members  of 
the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
include: 

Angell,  Professor  James  R.:  "The 
Combination  of  Certificate  and  Examina- 
tion Systems,"  School  Review,  March. 

Freeman,  Dr.  Frank  N.:  "Grouped 
Objects  as  a  Concrete  Basis  for  the 
Number  Idea,"  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
March. 

Hoben,     Associate     Professor     Allan: 
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"The  Ethical  Value  of  Organized  Play," 
Biblical  World,  March. 

Hoxie,  Assistant  Professor  Robert  F.: 
"The  Socialist  Party  in  the  November 
Elections,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
March. 

Pfeiffer,  Dr.  Wanda  M.:  "The 
Morphology  of  Leitneria  Floridana" 
(154th  contribution  from  the  Hull 
Botanical  Laboratory),  with  three  plates, 
Botanical  Gazette,  March. 

Recent  addresses  by  members  of  the 
faculties  include: 

Breckinridge,  Assistant  Professor 
Sophonisba  P.:  "Domesticity  and  the 
Ballot,"  Suffrage  League,  Chicago,  Hotel 
La  Salle,  February  25. 

Caldwell,  Associate  Professor  Otis  W.: 
"Teaching  of  Sex  in  Science  Work  in 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,"  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,  March  15. 

Cowles,  Associate  Professor  Henry  C: 
"Rambles  of  a  Botanist  in  Europe" 
(illustrated),  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  March  22. 

Goode,  Associate  Professor  J.  Paul: 
"Problems  of  Conservation  in  the 
Philippines"  (illustrated),  Arche  Club, 
Chicago,  March  8. 

MacMillan,  Dr.  William  D.:  "The 
Law  of  Gravitation"  (illustrated),  Chi- 
cago Hebrew  Institute,  March  20. 

Moulton,   Associate   Professor   Forest 


R.:  "The  Great  Planets,"  Chicago 
Hebrew  Institute,  February  28. 

Prescott,  Professor  Henry  W.:  "The 
Old  Comedy  in  Its  Relation  to  the  New 
Comedy,"  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  April  12. 

Schevill,  Professor  Ferdinand:  "The 
Papacy  of  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  Lovers  of  Italy,  Chicago, 
March  20. 

Shepardson,  Associate  Professor 
Francis  W.:  "Americans  in  the  Philip- 
pines," Hyde  Park  Business  Men's 
Association,  Chicago,  March  20;  "Wash- 
ington and  Modern  Life,"  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  February  21. 

Shorey,  Professor  Paul:  "The  Spell 
of  Vergil,"  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  April  12. 

Small,  Professor  Albion  W.:  address 
before  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Club 
of  Chicago,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  March 
15;  "Socialism  in  the  Light  of  Social 
Science,"  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  March 
18. 

Smith,  Associate  Professor  Gerald  B.: 
"Systematic  Theology"  (open  lecture  on 
the  Divinity  School  Curriculum),  Has- 
kell Assembly  Room,  March  12. 

Starr,  Associate  Professor  Frederick: 
"The  Philippines,"  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  March  15. 
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Elgin  Alumni  Club. — A  definite  pro- 
gram of  work  on  behalf  of  the  University- 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  graduates  and 
former  students  residing  in  Elgin,  111., 
who  held  their  first  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  Elgin  Alumni 
Club  on  Sunday,  February  n.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  Beryl  Gilbert,  '13, 
Guy  McDonald,  '15,  and  Leroy  E. 
Baumann,  'n.  About  thirty  were  pres- 
ent and  almost  fifteen  more  sent  word 
that  they  wished  to  be  enrolled  as  charter 
members  but  were  unable  to  attend  the 
first  meeting.  Organization  was  effected 
with  the  following  officers: 

President — L.  E.  Baumann. 

Vice-President — George  H.  Anderson, 
'08. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Jessie  I.  Solomon, 
'07. 

In  order  to  make  the  club  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  University,  William  L. 
Goble,  '01,  principal  of  the  high  school, 
Villa  Smith,  '09,  instructor  in  the  high 
school,  and  Mr.  Henselmeyer,  instructor 
in  Elgin  Academy,  were  selected  as  a 
committee  to  form  plans  for  giving  future 
graduates  from  the  Elgin  schools  access 
to  full  information  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity. The  graduating  class  of  the 
high  school  this  spring  will  be  told  of  the 
advantages  of  studying  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  first  social  of  the  club  was  held  on 
March  8  at  the  home  of  Dorothy  Kohn, 
at  which  Chicago  songs  were  sung  and 
yells  were  rehearsed.  Following  this  a 
dinner  occurred  on  March  26.  Fifty  were 
present.  L.  E.  Baumann  presided,  and 
the  speakers  were  Miss  Dorothy  Good- 
row,  Coe  Hayne,  Professor  R.  I.  White, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Professor  W. 
L.  Goble,  principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler. 


The  Alumni  Council. — The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Council  for  the  meeting  of  March  19: 
_  The  Alumni  Council  desires  to  express  its 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  conscientious, 
energetic,  and  successful  work  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hansen,  as  secretary  of  the  Council.  Under 
his  management  the  alumni  interests  have 
been  rapidly  built  up,  various  new  associa- 


tions have  been  assisted  to  organize,  and  in 
innumerable  ways  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
Alma  Mater  has  been  fostered  and  advanced. 
The  Council  regrets  the  necessity  which 
obliges  him  to  give  up  the  position,  and  ex- 
tends him  its  warm  wishes  in  his  future  work. 

The  Council  took  decisive  steps  to  en- 
large its  membership  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing on  February  22.  The  amendment  to 
the  by-laws  offered  by  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Slaught,  Ph.D.,  '98,  a  few  months  ago, 
giving  two  additional  representatives  to 
the  College  Alumni  Association,  was 
passed  unanimously.  The  amendment 
was  made  with  the  understanding  that 
these  two  members  are  to  be  representa- 
tives of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Club  and  the 
Chicago  Alumnae  Club,  thereby  giving 
these  two  organizations  representation  in 
the  Council.  It  was  found  that  the  clubs 
could  not  be  given  representatives  on 
their  own  account  for  the  reason  that  the 
Council  can  increase  its  membership  only 
by  adding  new  associations,  while  the 
number  of  delegates  from  any  one  asso- 
ciation is  determined  by  the  Council 
itself.  The  two  clubs  will  be  asked  to 
name  delegates  who  will  be  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Council  regularly. 

Another  change  in  the  by-laws,  affect- 
ing the  time  of  meeting,  was  passed  upon 
motion  of  the  secretary.  It  specifies 
that  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  each 
month  from  October  to  July,  and  makes 
the  first  meeting  in  October  the  time  for 
the  election  of  officers,  instead  of  the  June 
meeting.  The  time  for  meeting  is  to  be 
the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month,  unless 
otherwise  designated.  This  by-law  does 
not  make  any  changes  which  have  not 
already  been  in  use.  It  merely  confirms 
the  practice  of  the  Council,  which  found 
June  an  inopportune  time  for  the  annual 
meeting. 

Changes  in  the  conduct  of  the  alumni 
office  were  discussed,  these  being  brought 
up  by  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Hansen.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
Council  in  1909  the  secretary  has  had 
charge  of  all  branches  of  the  alumni 
work,  including  the  promotion  of  the 
Magazine,  directing  the  activities  of  the 
alumni  clubs,  editing  the  alumni  news  in 
the  Magazine,  and  having  charge  of  the 
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address  lists  of  the  alumni.  On  account 
of  the  limited  income  of  the  Council  it  is 
probable  that  the  address  lists  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  files  in  the  Recorder's 
office,  and  that  the  work  of  keeping  up 
corrections  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
clerks  of  that  office,  under  University 
subsidy,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  the 
frequent  overhauling  of  the  lists.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  make  new  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Magazine  subscription 
list,  as  the  $500  given  the  Council  the 
last  two  years  by  the  University  for  this 
and  other  office  purposes  has  been 
withdrawn. 

In  his  report  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Council  Rudolph  E.  Schreiber,  '06, 
treasurer,  showed  that  the  body  was  able 
to  meet  all  liabilities  up  to  the  present 
time. 


News  from  the  Classes. — 
1868 

Loren  T.  Bush,  D.B.,  '71,  may  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  General  Delivery, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1871 
William  Josiah  Herrick,  a  lawyer,  lives 
at    5535     Washington    Ave.     His    two 
daughters,  Frances,  'n,  and  Alice  Lee, 
are  both  attending  the  University. 

187s 
Herbert  A.  Howe  is  director    of   the 
Chamberlin    Astronomical    Observatory 
of  the  University  of  Denver,  located  in 
University  Park,  Colo. 

1876 

Dr.  John  Edwin  Rhodes  has  moved 
his  medical  offices  to  the  People's  Gas 
Building,  and  his  residence  to  1358  E. 
58th  St. 

1877 

James  Langland  has  been  connected 
with  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  ever  since  his 
graduation.  The  publication  of  the 
Daily  News  Almanac  is  under  his 
direction. 

1881 

In  the  impending  Illinois  elections 
George  W.  Hall  is  a  candidate  under 
Republican  colors  for  state  representative 
from  the  Forty-first  district.  Mr.  Hall, 
who  graduated  with  first  honors,  has 
followed  the  legal  profession,  and  has 
made  a  successful  record,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  strong    indorsement    given   him 


by  the  Waukegan  Sun,  to  the  effect  that 
"we  hope  the  voters  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  voting  for  a  good,  clean, 
able  man,  and  wish  we  could  have  more 
like  him  in  our  state  legislature." 


George  Eddy  Newcomb  is  an  attorney, 
with  offices  at  1944  W.  Madison  St., 
telephone,  West  1209. 

1895 
Paul  F.  Carpenter,  dealer  in  securities 
and  real  estate,  occupies  offices  in  the 
Consolidated      Realty     Building,     Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

1896 

Victor  O.  Johnson,  member  of  the 
firm  of  Johnson  &  Haddock,  lives  in 
Shoshone,  Idaho. 

1897 

Scott  Brown  is  in  the  law  department 
of  the  Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Fred  R.  Nichols  lives  at  237  N.  Howard 
Ave. 

1898 

F.  M.  Giles  is  principal  of  the  DeKalb 
Township  High  School,  DeKalb,  111. 

William  T.  MacClement,  ex,  a  well- 
known  Canadian  educator,  at  present 
professor  of  botany  in  Queen's  College, 
Kingston,  is  the  author  of  several  texts 
on  chemistry  and  botany,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  scientific  journals. 

Paul  Mandeville  has  moved  to  Lake 
Bluff,  111.,  the  original  camp-meeting 
town,  and  now  a  near-suburb  of  Chicago. 

M.  Milton  Portis  occupies  medical 
offices  in  the  People's  Gas  Building. 

1899 

Ward  A.  Cutler  of  Carthage,  111.,  who 
is  known  throughout  the  country  as  an 
expert  stockman,  has  been  recently 
elected  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Western 
Illinois  Hereford  Breeders'  Association. 

Edward  Frantz  resides  at  Lordsburg, 
Cal. 

Rollin  J.  Furbeck,  ex,  resides  at  644 
Everitt  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

J.  H.  P.  Gauss  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Lewiston,  Mont. 

Rufus  M.  Reed  is  in  the  paint  business, 
comer  of  5  2d  and  Wallace  Sts. 


Lydia  Brauns  has  moved  from  331  S. 
Adams  St.,  to  633  S.  Jackson  St.,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.  Miss  Brauns  teaches  in  the 
high  school. 
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Elizabeth  E.  Buchanan,  a  teacher  in 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  lives  at  6 no 
Madison  Ave. 

Grace  E.  Chandler,  living  at  375  W. 
Eighth  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  gives 
music  lessons. 

Pearl  E.  Foltz  may  be  addressed  141 
N.  Gifford  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

Edwin  O.  Solenberger  has  moved  to 
419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leroy  T.  Vernon,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
been  conducting  the  publicity  end  of 
President  Taft's  campaign.  He  lives 
at  2731  Ontario  Road,  Washington,  D.C. 

Howard  Woodhead,  Ph.D.,  '08,  has 
moved  to  5459  Lexington  Ave. 

1901 

Eliot  Blackwelder  is  associate  professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ella  L.  Fulton  holds  the  position  of 
Dean  of  Women  in  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  located  at  Grand  Forks. 

Clinton  L.  Hoy  resides  in  Three  Forks, 
Mont. 

Russell  Lowry,  cashier  in  the  American 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  lives 
at  427  California  St.,  in  that  city. 

Florence  L.  Lyon  may  be  addressed 
387  Indiana  Ave.,  Kankakee,  111. 

Donald  S.  McWilliams  (office,  1353 
First  National  Bank  Building)  lives  at 
3961  Lake  Ave. 

Marcia  P.  Waples  of  127  Atkinson 
Ave.,  Detroit,  is  an  instructor  in  the  high 
schools  of  that  city. 


Lees  Ballinger,  living  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
manages  the  Keokuk  Canning  Co. 

A  guess  of  12,502  marbles  in  a  twelve- 
gallon  glass  carboy,  when  it  contained 
12,505,  won  a  brick  bungalow  valued  at 
$3,000.00,  at  the  recent  clay  products 
show,  held  in  the  Coliseum.  Mrs. 
Leemon,  wife  of  H.  C.  Leemon,  J.D.,  '06, 
made  the  lucky  guess.  In  addition  a 
$500.00  lot  is  given.  The  bungalow  is  a 
story  and  a  half,  with  a  living-room, 
kitchen,  and  bedroom  downstairs,  and  two 
rooms  and  bath  upstairs.  It  was  the  prize 
design  among  nearly  700  submitted. 

Bert  Edward  Young,  ex,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  has  been  re- 
elected secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Fairbank  (Lorena  King) 
has  moved  from  Huron  to  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D. 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Herring  lives  at  347  Britton 
Ave.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Hedwig  Loeb  lives  at  5 171  Michigan 
Ave. 

Mary  L.  Read,  ex,  has  opened  a  school 
of  mothercraft  at  366  West  End  Ave., 
New  York,  to  teach  society  girls  how  to 
take  care  of  babies. 


Edward  E.  Brown,  ex,  is  assistant- 
attorney  for  the  First  National  Bank. 

F.  R.  Darling,  superintendent  of  the 
Walton,  N.Y.,  High  School,  may  be 
found  at  75  Stockton  Ave.,  Walton. 

James  M.  Evans,  ex,  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  advertising  manager  of  theLozier 
Motor  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Detroit  offices.  Mr.  Evans  is  promi- 
nent in  the  advertising  fraternity, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  He  was  at  one  time 
manager  of  the  Brush  Company,  and  in 
that  capacity  engineered  successfully  the 
famous  trip  of  the  Abernathy  kids,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  bringing 
through  two  Brush  runabouts  in  the 
Glidden  Tour  in  1909,  when  several  of  the 
large  cars  failed  to  finish. 

Grace  Reddy  and  Ruth  Reddy,  '06, 
have  written  a  book  of  music  for  kinder- 
garten use,  entitled  In  the  Land  of  Play, 
published  by  the  Gambleized  Music  Com- 
pany. The  book  consists  of  a  cycle  of 
children's  songs  in  three  groups  first, 
"Playing  Hiawatha";  second,  "Playing 
a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  and 
third,  "Seasons  of  Play,"  consisting  of 
action  songs,  one  for  each  holiday  in  the 
child's  calendar.  The  Misses  Reddy  are 
members  of  the  Sigma  Club. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sachs  (Flora  B.  Weil) 
lives  at  3523  Charlotte  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Charles  M.  Steele  may  be  found  at  501 
Pasadena  Apartments,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  G.  Yenerich  is  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Yorkville,  111. 

i9°5 

Edith  Brownell,  ex,  lives  at  503  W. 
121st  St.,  New  York. 

Byron  Moon,  ex,  advertising  manager 
of  the  manufactory  of  "Lion  Brand" 
collars,  makes  his  home  in  Troy,  N.Y. 
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Dean  R.  Wickes  lives  at  1201  E.  60th 
St. 

igo6 

Barrett    Andrews,    ex,    is    with    The 
Vogue  Company  in  New  York  City. 


Ida  A.  Shaver  resides  at  816  N.  State 
St. 

Fred  M.  Sisson  of  the  Doolittle  School 
lives  at  6123  Monroe  Ave. 


Grace  S.  T.  Barker  (home,  21  Lake 
Shore  Drive),  now  at  1035  N.  Calvert 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  writes  to  inquire 
whether  1907  is  planning  for  a  class 
reunion  in  June. 

Albert  B.  Houghton  occupies  offices 
in  the  Germania  Building,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

E.  A.  Lanning  is  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  favorite 
summer  resort  of  Coach  Stagg. 

Grace  Lyman  teaches  in  the  Western 
College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Henry  B.  Newman,  ex,  holds  office  at 
No.  1608,  209  South  State  St. 

Theodore  C.  Pease,  whose  home  is 
238  S.  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111., 
is  having  letters  mailed  to  him  at  State 
College,  Pa. 

Macy  D.  Rodman  is  Dean  of  Mil- 
waukee-Downer Seminary,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Marion  W.  Segner  teaches  English  in 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

George  A.  Stephens,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
'10,  occupies  a  chair  in  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

J.  B.  Whidden  is  in  the  manufacturing 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  72 
W.  Adams  St.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whidden 
have  laid  in  a  spring  stock  of  seed  and 
garden  implement  catalogues,  and  em- 
barked for  a  suburban  home  at  1246 
Gregory  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111. 

tgo8 

A.  M.  Boyer  is  with  the  American 
Radiator  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Clare  C.  Hosmer,  ex,  architect,  may  be 
found  at  13 13  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Mr.  Hosmer  was  in  the  Blackfriar 
production  of  the  King's  Kalendar 
Keeper,  and  designed  the  cover  of  the 
Monthly  Maroon,  besides  having  con- 
tributed several  illustrations  to  the  1905 
Cap  and  Gown. 

Wilbur  Rogers  is  stationed  at  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell,  Wyo.,  Room  10,  Quarters  127. 

M.  Olga  Shakes,  living  at  336  Wiscon- 
sin St.,  is  a  teacher  in  Waller  High  School. 
Her  home  address  is  Plymouth,  Ind. 


Clarence  L.  Clarke,  ex,  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

Harvey  E.  Meagher,  ex,  with  the  Jahn 
&  Oilier  Engraving  Co.,  552  W.  Adams 
St.,  has  been  acting  as  the  company's 
representative  in  the  placing  of  all  the 
191 2  Cap  and  Gown  work.  True  to 
proverb,  the  annual  will  soon  be  out. 

Mrs.  Frank  N.  Cochens  (Myra  H. 
Nugent)  is  at  home  at  Salida,  Colo., 
corner  Fourth  and  F  Sts. 

Marguerite  Crowe  resides  in  Metropo- 
lis, 111. 

John  E.  D.  (Jack)  Meador,  ex,  is  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Herald. 

Louise  C.  Norton  is  teaching  at  Cush- 
man  Hall,  Monson,  Mass. 

Clara  A.  Rookus  has  moved  from  56 
Commonwealth  Ave.  to  2091  W.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Villa  B.  Smith  is  living  at  644  East 
View,  Elgin,  111. 

G.  A.  Starring,  ex,  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Commerce  Department  of  the  State 
College  of  South  Dakota,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Vessey  as  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Drainage 
Congress,  which  convenes  in  New 
Orleans,  April  10  to  13. 

T.  J.  Yoe,  ex,  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools  at  Hamlin, 
Tex. 

1910 

William  J.  Bogan,  principal  of  Lane 
Tech,  lives  at  743  Bitter-Sweet  Place. 

Edwin  Powell  Hubble,  Rhodes  Scholar 
at  Oxford  University,  won  third  place 
in  the  weight-throwing  event  in  a  dual 
track  meet  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge universities  on  March  23,  with  a 
heave  of  35  ft.  8  in.  While  attending 
Chicago,  Hubble  won  C's  in  basket-ball 
and  track.  His  specialty  in  track  was  the 
high  jump. 

Mary  Hull  has  changed  her  address  to 
834  E.  57th  St. 

Charles  E.  Janvrin,  B.L.S.,  'n,  from 
the  New  York  State  Library  School 
(Albany),  has  recently  been  appointed 
lecturer  on  Departmental  Problems  and 
assistant  in  the  Natural  History  Library 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Kate  Knowles  is  now  living  at  Mission, 
Texas. 

Charles  Mason  lives  at  613  Ellis  St., 
Peoria,  111. 

May  McClevey,  ex,  has  charge  of  a 
novel  Practical  Housekeeping  Center  at 
222  Ewing  Place,  which  has  as  its  object 
the  teaching  to  children,  through  practical 
demonstrations,  the  ideal  methods  of 
housekeeping. 

Francis  M.  Orchard  has  discontinued 
his  advertising  work  with  the  Scientific 
American,  and  launched  into  the  retail 
grocery  and  meat  business  at  1527  E. 
53d  St.,  telephone,  Hyde  Park  636,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Orchard  &  Orchard. 
Although  "one  of  those  dreadful  middle- 
men who  are  robbing  the  peepul,"  Orchard 
states  that  his  "sleep  is  not  yet  disturbed 
by  the  mean  names  they  call  us." 

Roberts  Bishop  Owen,  6329  Woodlawn 
Ave.,  is  pursuing  graduate  work  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy. 

Edith  S.  Reider  is  superintendent  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Evanston  Chari- 
ties. In  token  of  the  success  of  her 
work,  Mr.  James  A.  Patten  recently 
presented  the  Association  with  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Emma  S.  Weld  may  be  found  at  Red 
Lake  Falls,  Minn. 


Edna  Allen,  residing  at  1117  Washing- 
ton St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  is  connected  with 
the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College. 

Olive  F.  Bickell,  supervisor  of  drawing 
at  Park  Ridge,  111.,  is  in  addition  an 
instructor  at  the  Prang  Saturday  morn- 
ing Art  Classes,  Harvester  Building. 

Ora  E.  Cox  lives  at  613  Broadway, 
Logansport,  Ind. 

Lola  May  Kidwell  has  moved  to  Eiwa 
Jo  Gakko,  Tuknoka,  Japan. 

Oscar  C.  Lloyd  has  moved  from  Creek 
Stand,  Ala.,  to  Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

Henry  B.  Robins  may  be  found  at  150 
S.  Divinity  Hall. 

Lemuel  F.  Smith,  formerly  on  the 
faculty  of  Northwest  Normal  College, 
has  been  made  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Alfred  H.  Swan,  who  has  gone  to  the 
West  Side  for  work  in  Rush,  may  be 
addressed  311  S.  Ashland  Blvd. 


Elizabeth   F.    Ayres   lives   at    144   S. 
Sacramento  Blvd.     She  will  teach. 


William  Bachrach,  3021  Walnut  St., 
is  teaching  in  the  Parker  High  School. 

B.  H.  Cleaver  has  accepted  the  pulpit 
of  the  Christian  Church  at  Shelbina,  Mo. 

Jennie  H.  Dancey  receives  mail  at 
6033  Kimbark  Ave. 

Marie  A.  Dunne,  119  Hayes  Ave.,  is 
principal  of  the  Nobel  School,  corner  of 
41st  and  Hirsch  Sts. 

Melvin  B.  Ericson,  ex,  is  assistant 
cashier  of  Jevne  &  Co.,  grocers,  of  which 
his  father  is  the  head. 

M.  M.  Faughender  of  Burkside,  N.C., 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  at  Mayfield,  Ky. 

Bena  K.  Hansen,  Box  964,  Ellendale, 
N.D.,  is  head  of  the  normal  department  of 
the  State  Normal  Industrial  School. 

Wm.  Henry  Lamborn  lives  in  High- 
land Park,  111. 

Emma  May  Miller  will  become  a 
kindergarten  supervisor.  She  is  living  at 
2200  Vine  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Elizabeth  Ida  Perrin,  at  present  in 
Beecher  Hall,  will  leave  in  June  for  128 
Ann  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Frederick  William  Rohr  lives  at  1239 
LaSalle  Ave. 

Leo  C.  Schussmann  has  moved  from 
5730  Jackson  Ave.,  to  R.F.D.  27,  Ply- 
mouth, Wis. 

H.  K.  Shearer  is  a  mine  expert  in 
Brazil.  His  mail  is  being  addressed 
either  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
510  E.  Liberty  St.,  or  in  care  of  the  U.S. 
Consul,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Lester  M.  Wheeler,  ex,  recently  passed 
the  army  examinations  and  has  been 
appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  21st 
U.S.  Infantry,  to  be  stationed  at  Van- 
couver Barracks,  Washington.  He  is  at 
present  undergoing  preliminary  instruc- 
tion at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


Clara  G.  Bischoff  should  be  addressed 
28  W.  94th  St.,  New  York  City. 

James  Fitzgibbon  is  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  his  special  work 
being  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
Commerce. 

Clark  C.  Heritage  who  is  now  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  has 
been  elected  captain  of  the  Armour 
basket-ball  team  for  191 2-13.  He  is  also 
manager  of  the  Armour  track  team  this 
spring. 

Roger  D.  Long  is  specializing  in  agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Harvey    B.    Shick    is    taking    mining 
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engineering  at  the   Michigan  School  of 
Mines,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Harold  Sturdy  is  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  studying  particularly 
architecture. 


Engagements. — 

'05.  Elizabeth  Wickliffe,  ex,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  M.  F.  Wickliffe  of  the  Cordova 
Apartment,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Albert  H.  Pierson,  an  alumnus  of  Prince- 
ton, and  now  with  the  U.S.  forestry 
service.  Following  her  period  of  courses 
in  the  University,  Miss  Wickliffe  com- 
pleted her  studies  at  the  Sargent  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Marriages. — 

'03.  Stephen  Reid  Capps,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 
'07,  and  Isabel  Webster  on  Tuesday, 
November  21,  191 1,  at  the  Kenwood 
Evangelistic  Church.  Mr.  Capps  is  junior 
geologist  in  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

'07.  Lieutenant  Carey  Herbert  Brown, 
U.S.A.,  ex,  and  Walda  Turner  McLaugh- 
lin on  December  27,  1911,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Allen  McLaughlin,  529  Adair  Ave., 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Brown  has  for 
some  time  been  stationed  in  Panama. 

'08.  Henry  B.  Roney  and  Gwen 
Clark,  '09,  on  the  evening  of  March  14, 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  A.M.,  D.B., 
'73;  D.D.,  '85,  officiating.  Mr.  Roney 
is  a  member  of  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity, 
and  Miss  Clark  is  an  Esoteric. 

'11.  G.  W.  Bartelmez,  Ph.D.,  and 
Erminie  Hollis,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Hollis,  Bermuda,  whose  English 
ancestors  settled  on  the  island  soon  after 


its  discovery  by  Sir  George  Somers. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  Satur- 
day, March  30,  by  the  rector,  Rev. 
Lancelot  Laud  Havard. 

'12.  S.  J.  Staples  and  Ella  Dee  Belshe 
on  December  27,  191 1.  Mr.  Staples  is 
principal  of  the  Second  Ward  School  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  They  are  making 
their  home  at  Lake  Charles. 

Deaths. — 

'06.  Anne  Elizabeth  Hillman,  ex, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Frazer  Hillman 
and  John  Hartwell  Hillman,  deceased, 
died  at  her  home,  1083  Shady  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  December  1,  after 
an  illness  extending  over  two  years. 
Miss  Hillman  was  born  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  She  graduated  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  with  highest 
honors  and  was  a  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr.  While  in  the  University  she  was 
deeply  interested  in  scientific  study. 
Her  philanthropic  interests  brought  her 
into  identification  with  Calvary  Epis- 
copal Church.  Miss  Hillman  was  a 
member  of  the  Allegheny  County  Com- 
mittee, Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames, 
and  also  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
She  leaves  her  mother,  a  sister,  Sara 
Frazer  Hillman;  three  brothers,  J. 
Hartwell  Hillman,  Jr.,  Ernest  Hillman, 
and  James  F.  Hillman,  and  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Frazer. 

'06.  Walter  Graves  Baker,  ex,  law, 
city  attorney  of  East  Moline,  111.,  died 
unexpectedly  in  December,  191 1.  Burial 
was  at  the  cemetery  at  Morrison.  Mr. 
Baker  was  thirty  years  old.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  his  mother,  and  one  brother, 
Oliver  P.,  of  Geddes,  S.D. 
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Wallace  W.  Atwood,  '03,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  general  geology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  Geographical  Congress  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  as  one  of  three 
other  Americans,  to  membership  on  the 
International  Commission  to  prepare  the 
Atlas  photo  graphique  des  formes  du  relief 
terrestre. 

George  M.  Calhoun,  'n,  is  now  instruc- 
tor in  Greek  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Frank  E.  Robbins,  'n,  is  assistant  in 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Samuel  MacClintock,  '08,  is  managing 
editor  of  a  ten-volume  series  of  books  on 
business  administration;  and  is  also  the 
author  of  "Refunding  the  Foreign  Debt 
of  Honduras,"  in  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  March,  191 1;  "The  Need  of 
Banking  Facilities  in  Honduras," Bankers' 
Magazine,  March,  191 1;  "The  Monetary 
System  of  Honduras,"  Bankers'  Maga- 
zine, April,  191 1. 

Walter  F.  McCaleb,  '96,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Scientific  Society 
of  San  Antonio.     In  the  business  world, 
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also,  he  has  been  elected  to  the  directorate 
in  a  number  of  corporations  during  the 
last  month. 

"Conservation  of  Our  Forests"  is  the 
address  which  Henry  C.  Cowles,  '98,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  ecology,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  delivered  in  connection 
with  a  symposium  on  conservation  at  the 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Academy  of  Science  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
McLean  County  Academy  of  Science. 

Roger  M.  Jones,  'n,  is  instructor  in  the 
classics  in  Tulane  University. 

Katharine  E.  Dopp,  '02,  has  been 
acting  on  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the 
Collegiate  Alumnae  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  is  to  co-operate  with 
other  local  agencies  in  investigating  the 
educational  and  social  needs  of  women 
wage-workers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  held  January  9  Dr. 
Wallace  W.  Atwood,  '03,  was  re-elected 
secretary  of  the  society.  He  retains  also 
by  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
the  position  of  acting  director  of  the 
institution. 

C.  Everett  Conant,  'n,  acting  associ- 
ate professor  of  comparative  philology, 
Indiana  University,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Deutsche  morgen- 
landische  Gesellschaft  and  in  the  Societe 
asiatique,  in  recognition  of  his  researches 


in  Indonesian  (Malayo-Polynesian)  phi- 
lology. 

Evan  T.  Sage,  formerly  instructor  in 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Idaho,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Washington. 

George  C.  Calhoun,  'n,  and  William 
A.  Heidel,  '95,  professor  of  Greek  in 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
are  on  the  Greek  teaching  staff  for  the 
Summer  Quarter,  191 2. 

Kate  Gordon,  '03,  is  acting  as  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
for  the  second  semester. 

The  fourth  number  of  an  industrial  and 
social  history  series,  The  Early  Sea 
People — First  Steps  in  the  Conquest  of  the 
Waters,  by  Katharine  E.  Dopp,  '02,  is 
about  to  come  from  the  press.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

The  Kansas  School  Magazine  is  a  new 
journal  just  established  of  which  Edgar 
F.  Riley,  '06,  is  the  editor. 

Roy  C.  Flickinger,  '04,  had  an  article 
on  "The  Influence  of  Local  Theatrical 
Conditions  upon  the  Drama  of  the 
Greeks  "  in  the  Classical  Journal,  VII,  No. 
1,  October,  191 1. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  19  Dr. 
Wallace  W.  Atwood,  '03,  delivered  an 
address  before  the  teachers  of  Lake 
County,  Illinois,  on  the  "Geographic 
Study  of  Alaska." 
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Changes  of  address. — 

L.  E.  Livermore,  '79,  to  Kissimmee, 
Fla. 

R.  M.  Binder,  '97,  to  87  Central  Ave., 
East  Orange,  N.J.  Mr.  Binder  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

F.  E.  Dickinson,  '86,  to  Cherryvale, 
Kan. 

E.  C.  Sage,  '82,  to  office  quarters  at 
1 7  Battery  Place,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Sage  lives  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  is 
secretary  of  the  General  Education 
Board.   He  has  for  some  time  been  active 


in  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Alumni 
Association,  having  just  completed  his 
second  term  as  president  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

The  following  alumni  were  among  the 
speakers  at  the  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  Religious  Education  Association 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  A.  E.  Wieand; 
Herbert  F.  Evans,  '07,  of  St.  Louis; 
Professor  Charles  F.  Kent,  of  Yale; 
A.  W.  Wishart,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  O.  J.  Price  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

Fred  Merrifield,  '01,  Secretary 


FROM  THE  LETTER-BOX 


To  the  Editor: 

One  of  the  honored  traditions  of  the 
old  University  of  Chicago  was  the  cele- 
bration by  its  undergraduates  and  faculty 
of  Washington's  Birthday.  The  celebra- 
tion consisted  of  an  informal  supper  on 
the  evening  of  the  day.  On  February  22, 
191 2,  graduates  and  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  old  institution  assembled 
in  the  banqueting  room  of  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  in  honor  of  this  tradition. 
Professor  Butler  presided,  and  there  were 
short  addresses  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Hender- 
son, class  of  1870,  Miss  Myra  Pollard, 
ex  '83,  Frank  R.  Walsh,  '86,  Professor 
W.  L.  Burnap,  '86,  T.  M.  Hammond,  '85, 
and  S.  O.  Levinson,  ex.  '87. 

Those  present  were: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ridlon,  '72,  Messrs. 
and  Mesdames  F.  S.  Comstock,  '79,  E. 
W.  Peek,  '80,  A.  J.  Lichtstern,  '82, 
T.  M.  Hammond,  '85,  R.  H.  Donnelley, 
'85,  W.  L.  Burnap,  '86,  T.  R.  Weddell,  '86, 
E.  A.  Buzzell,  '86,  Herbert  S.  Goodman, 
'86,  Abram  E.  Mabie,  '87,  Wandell 
Topping,  '89,  J.  M.  Doud,  '89,  E.  F.  Swift. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Butler, 
Professor  Lewis  Stuart. 

Messrs.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  '70,  F. 
A.  Helmer,  '78,  S.  J.  Winegar,  '82,  F.  H. 
Clark,  '82,  Frank  G.  Hanchett,  '82,  John 
E.  Cornell,  '83,  George  R.  Wright,  '83, 
George  W.  Walsh,  '84,  Prof.  R.  F.  Harper, 
'84,  Messrs.  John  C.  Everett,  '85,  F.  J. 
Walse,  '86,  A.  G.  Cooley,  '86,  E.  H.  Doud, 
'87,  S.  O.  Levinson,  '87,  Dr.  David 
Provan,  '88. 

Misses  Florence  Holbrook,  '79,  Grace 
Reed,  '84,  Lydia  A.  Dexter,  '84,  Myra 
Pollard,  '83,  Elizabeth  Faulkner,  '85, 
Laura  B.  Loomis,  '87,  Julia  Tolman,  '88, 
Topping,  Fannie  Smith,  Augusta  Stuart, 
Mrs.  Ella  F.  Googins,  '83,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Sickle. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest because  it  was  made  the  occasion 
of  paying  especial  honor  to  Professor 
Lewis  Stuart,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
old  University,  and  now  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Lake  Forest  College.  Professor 
Stuart  is  about  retiring  from  active  work, 
and  his  friends  among  the  students  of  the 
old  University  surprised  him  with  an 
announcement    that    they    had   secured 


subscriptions  among  his  former  students 
sufficient  to  provide  him  with  an  income 
of  approximately  twelve  hundred  dollars 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  Professor  Stuart  was 
overwhelmed  by  this  altogether  unex- 
pected expression  of  affection.  To  re- 
lieve him  from  the  embarrassment  of 
having  to  respond  immediately,  Professor 
Burnap  told  a  number  of  stories  recalling 
some  personal  encounters  between  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  and  some  of  the  people 
who  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

E.  A.  Buzzell,  Frank  R.  Walsh,  and 
T.  R.  Weddell,  all  of  '86,  were  especially 
active  in  organizing  this  meeting.  It 
was  altogether  evident  that  while  the  old 
gray  building  of  the  University,  which 
stood  at  34th  St.  and  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue,  has  passed  away,  the  spirit  of 
the  old  University  has  not  been  lost,  and 
that  its  old  faculty  and  graduates,  like 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  will 
keep  alive  their  own  esprit  de  corps  until 
the  very  end.  ^t    t> 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  your  article  on  "Inter- 
collegiate Athletics,"  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Magazine,  with  much  interest.  In 
my  opinion,  the  principle  of  amateurism 
should  be  preserved  by  all  means,  even 
if  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  from  inter- 
collegiate competition  in  athletics.  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  exaggerated  and 
distorted  position  which  athletics  now 
occupy  in  our  schools  results  in  serious 
harm  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
I  should  like  to  see  activities  along  this 
line  confined  more  and  more  to  games 
and  exercises  for  all  students  and  within 
intramural  bounds. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Samuel  McClintock,  '96 

To  the  Editor: 

Referring  to  the  question  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics  as  presented  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Magazine,  permit 
me  to  subscribe  in  favor  of  proposition 
one.  I  have  never  had  much  sympathy 
for  the  principle  of  amateurism  as  main- 
tained in  our  institutions  hitherto.  The 
principle  is  a  borrowed  one  and  has  no 
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place  in  institutional  athletics.  Minne- 
sota's position  cannot  be  successfully 
controverted.  In  my  opinion  the  compro- 
mise agreement  does  not  go  far  enough, 
but  is  a  step  at  least  in  the  right  direction. 
The  conditions  that  should  determine 
the  eligibility  of  college  students  to 
compete  in  college  contests  should  be 
residence  and  scholarship.  Any  of  the 
supposed  evils  that  it  may  be  imagined 
would  arise  can  be  easily  subjected  to 
regulation  by  the  application  of  rules 
along  this  line.  No  one  who  has  been 
observant  of  the  movements  in  athletics 
in  the  years  past  but  must  realize  that 
amateurism  as  a  principle  is  impossible 
to  adhere  to,  the  perjuries  for  which  it  is 
responsible  regarded  as  pardonable,  and 
the  ultimate  benefits  resulting  from  the 
application  of  the  principle  imaginary. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  H.  Gordon,  '95 

To  the  Editor: 

Let  the  poor  boy  who  really  needs 
assistance  use  his  athletic  ability  in  the 
summer,  and  let  him  not  be  so  dishon- 
ored by  so  doing,  called  a  professional, 
and  forced  off  the  college  teams. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Roy  D.  Keehn,  '02 


From  Salt  Lake  City: 

I  daresay  you  know  that  the  biggest 
part  of  our  mail  out  here  in  the  sagebrush 
is  made  up  of  gentle  touches;  but  it  is 
something  to  find  that  one's  name  is 

still  on  the  mailing-list We  have 

an  Alumni  Club  here,  and  I  am  its  presi- 
dent, but  we  rarely  meet Prob- 
ably if  the  talks  were  about  "constituted 
authority,"  "mutual  improvement,"  and 
the  like,  there  would  be  a  larger  attend- 
ance. But  our  ignorance  of  University 
affairs  must  be  excused,  for  the  Magazine 
is  generally  lost  in  the  mails;    I  rarely 

get  it 

Howard  P.  Kirtley,  'oo 
323-24  Boston  Building 

From  the  former  Editor  of  the  "Daily 

Maroon": 

I  have  just  finished  your  opening 
editorial.  I  only  want  to  say  that  fear 
of  being  considered  bumptious  must  be 
blamed  for  not  writing  my  sentiments 

about  the  Magazine You  will  get 

at  least  one  vote  on  the  Conference  mat- 
ter; I  have  been  promising  myself  for 
the  last  two  months  to  write  a  short 
letter  on  that  situation. 

Nathaniel  Pfeffer,  'ii 
The  Chicago  Evening  Post 


UNDERGRADUATE  AFFAIRS 

ATHLETICS 

Basket-ball. — By  defeating  Illinois  17-  5-9I  in  the  high  jump.     At  Evanston 
12  on  March  5  and  Minnesota  27-13  on  Captain  Davenport  was  disqualified  in 
March   15,   Chicago  closed  her  basket-  the  half-mile  run  for  stepping  over  the 
ball  season  third  in  the  Conference.    The  pole.    He  had  won  the  race  with  ease, 
final  standing  was:  Fletcher     of     Northwestern      defeated 
Won       Lost       Percentage  Menaul  in  the  shot-put,  doing  44  ft  8  in. 
Purdue                10           o           1  000  Northwestern  took  first  and  second  in  the 
Wisconsin 10           o           1  000  dash,  the  half,  the  mile,  and  the  two- 
Chicago 7            5              .583  mile- 

Minnesota 6           6              .  500  At  the  Conference  indoor  champion- 
Illinois  4           7             .363  ship  meet,  held  March  30  at  Evanston, 

Indiana 1  8  .111  Chicago  took  fourth  place  with  20 points; 

Jowa, °  4  000  Illinois  won  with  31:  Wisconsin  was  second 

Northwestern  ...  o  8  .000  with  29,  and  Northwestern  third  with  2i£. 
The  star  of  the  close  of  the  season  was  Davenport  won  the  half-mile  in  2:035, 
Goldstein,  as  Norgren  was  the  star  of  but  was  beaten  in  the  quarter  by  Sanders 
the  early  games.  Bell  played  steadily  of  Illinois.  In  the  preliminary  heat  of  the 
throughout,  and  Paine,  Goettler,  and  day  before  he  had  been  severely  spiked 
Molander  all  did  admirable  work  at  times.  in  the  heel  by  Ackermann  of  North- 
Next  season,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  western,  and  this  affected  his  running, 
man  (Goldstein)  and  the  addition  of  Cox  and  Menaul  tied  each  other  for 
Des  Jardins,  Stevenson,  Vruwink,  Ben-  second  in  the  high  jump;  Menaul  also 
nett,  and  Gorgas  from  the  Freshmen,  the  lost  the  shot-put  to  Fletcher  of  North- 
team  should  do  even  better.  Norman  C.  western.  Coyle  took  second  in  the 
Paine  has  been  elected  captain  for  191 2-  pole  vault,  being  defeated  at  12  ft.  by 
13.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

The     intra-university     championship  Baseball. — On  account  of  the  inclement 

was  won  by  the  Sophomores,  who  de-  weather    and    other  disturbing  factors, 

feated  the  Freshmen  in  the  final  game  by  no  line  whatever  on  the  baseball  team 

22-19.    The  winning  team  was  made  up  was  possible  by  April  1.     Of  the  old  men, 

of   Kilner,    Waterhouse,    Frank,    Holm,  if    they    are   eligible,    G.    Roberts    and 

Levy,  and  Hurwitz.  Hruda,  pitchers;    Steinbrecher,  catcher; 

Track. — Chicago    lost    to    Illinois    at  Sauer,   first  base;    O.   Roberts,   second 

Chicago,  March  9,  by  52^-335,  and  to  base;    Baird,  shortstop;   Captain  Boyle, 

Northwestern  at  Evanston,  March   16,  third    base;     and    Catron    and    Teich- 

by   50^-352.    This   was   the   first   time  graeber  in  the  outfield  would  seem  to  be 

Northwestern  had  defeated  Chicago  in  nearly  sure  of  places.    Harger  looks  the 

a   track   meet.    The   Illinois   Freshmen  best   of   the   Sophomores.     But   ineligi- 

defeated  the  Chicago  Freshmen  42-22,  bility  may  play  havoc.     Until  the  marks 

and    the    Chicago    Freshmen    defeated  and  the  sun  are  out,  nobody  can  say  what 

the     Northwestern     Freshmen     42-35.  sort  of  nine  will  be  brought  forth.    Mr. 

Performances  in  the  Illinois  meet  were  Stagg  will  be  on  hand,  after  an  absence 

about  as  expected,  though  Menaul  did  lasting  through  the  Winter  Quarter. 

GENERAL 

Dramatics. — The  cast  for  The  Pursuit  Bell  is  guard  on  the  basket-ball  team, 

of  Portia,  the  Blackfriar  opera  to  be  given  Fitzpatrick  was  captain  of  the  scrubs  last 

May  2, 3,  and  4,  has  been  chosen  as  follows :  fall,  Parker  has  created  women's  parts  in 

Frederick  Case Chester  Bell  two  previous  Blackfriar  plays.     Thomas 

Portia Frank  Parker  is  leader  of  the  Mandolin  Club,  MacDuff 

Josephine J.  Elmer  Thomas,  Jr.  and  Morse  are  Sophomores,  O'Hara  is  a 

Mrs.  Wilson Frank  O  Hara  Freshman 

Bill  Jones Bruce  MacDuff  * 

Phil  Jones Milton  Morse  Tne   Dramatic   Club   gave   two   per- 

Capt.  Bunker Horace  Fitzpatrick  formances  of  John  Galsworthy's  Joy  and 
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Bernard  Shaw's  Press  Cuttings  in  Mandel 
Hall  March  1  and  2.  The  casts  were  as 
follows : 

"Joy,"  a  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,   by 
John  Galsworthy 

Col.  Hope Lander  MacClintock 

Mrs.  Hope Cornelia  Beall 

Miss  Beach Beryl  Gilbert 

Ernest Frank  O'Hara 

Letty Frances  A.  Ross 

Joy Winifred  Cutting 

Dick Donald  L.  Breed 

Maurice  Lever Henry  C.  Shull 

Mrs.  Gwyn Alice  Lee  Herrick 

Rose Emma  A.  Clark 

"Press  Cuttings,"  a  Topical  Sketch,  in 
One  Act,  by  Bernard  Shaw 

Mitchener Barrett  Clark 

Balsquith Lander  MacClintock 

The  Orderly Frank  Parker 

Mrs.  Banger Alice  Lee  Herrick 

Lady  Corinthia  Fanshawe. .  .Frances  A.  Ross 
Mrs.  Farrell Winifred  Cutting 

On  Friday,  March  1,  the  club  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  in  Hutchinson,  Miss 
Sara  Allgood  and  Mr.  Fred  O'Donavon, 
of  the  Abbey  Players.  Professors  Her- 
rick and  Boynton  spoke.  Thursday, 
March  21,  it  entertained  at  dinner  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Galsworthy,  who  were  in 
this  country  to  see  the  opening  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  play  The  Pigeon. 

General.  —  The  seventeenth  annual 
"Senior  promenade"  was  held  in  Bartlett 
Gymnasium  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  instead  of  Wednesday,  February 
21,  which  was  Ash  Wednesday.  It  was 
led  by  Ira  M.  Davenport  with  Miss 
Margaret  Sullivan,  and  Raymond  J. 
Daly  with  Miss  Frances  Meigs.  Three 
hundred  attended. 

The  annual  "President's  reception"  of 
the  Reynolds  Club  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  February  9.  One  thousand 
attended.  President  and  Mrs.  Judson 
received  in  the  north  room  on  the  second 
floor  and  members  of  the  faculties,  by 
departments,  received  also  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Tower  Group.  At  the 
election  on  Friday,  March  1,  the  follow- 
ing officers  of  the  Reynolds  Club  were 
chosen: 

President Kent  Chandler 

Vice-President Paul  M.  Hunter 

Secretary M.  M.  Morse 

Treasurer J.  Parkinson 

Librarian W.  H.  Lyman 

The  Commercial  Club,  an  organization 
affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  has  been  holding  every 
other    Wednesday  evening  a   series  of 


dinners  at  which  some  well-known  busi- 
ness man  addresses  the  members  on 
business  problems.  January  31,  Mr. 
Toby  Rubovits;  February  14,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Harris,  of  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank;  and  February  28,  Mr.  J.  E. 
MacMurray,  president  of  the  Acme  Steel 
Goods  Co.,  spoke.  The  speaker  for 
March  13  was  Mr.  Julius  Rosen wald  of 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  The  officers  of  the 
Club  are:  President,  E.  R.  Hutton;  Vice- 
President,  Donald  H.  Hollingsworth; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Harold  L.  Kramer. 

Results  of  the  election  of  Student 
Councillors  on  February  16  were  as 
follows:  Lower  Seniors,  Norman  C. 
Paine,  Howard  B.  McLane,  Effie  M. 
Hewitt.  Upper  Juniors,  Howell  W. 
Murray,  E.  A.  Shilton.  Lower  Juniors, 
John  C.  Baker,  H.  Louise  Mick.  Four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  votes  in  all  were 
polled.  The  Council  for  the  Spring  Quar- 
ter includes  the  foregoing,  and  Clark  G. 
Sauer,  W.  A.  Warriner ,  Adelaide  Roe,  and 
Robert  W.  Baird,  Seniors;  Donald  L. 
Breed,  Junior;  Horace  Scruby,  Sopho- 
more; and  Kenneth  Coutchie,  Freshman. 
Robert  W.  Baird  is  president. 

At  the  examinations  for  the  Winter 
Quarter,  forms  were  circulated  for 
signature  as  follows: 

I  believe  that  an  honor  sentiment  can  be 
established  in  the  University  of  Chicago  by 
the  united  effort  of  the  student  body.  In 
signing  the  following  statements,  which  are 
the  accepted  public  expression  of  such  a 
sentiment,  I  pledge  my  support  to  the  move- 
ment which  is  now  working  to  establish  it, 
and  I  recognize  my  personal  responsibility 
in  carrying  it  forward.  I  have  received  no 
assistance  in  this  examination.  I  have 
given  no  assistance  in  this  examination. 

Behind  the  distribution  of  these  slips 
was  a  committee  of  women,  calling  itself 
The  Honor  Sentiment  Committee.  Its 
intention  was  to  work  only  among  the 
women  of  the  University;  and  in  lieu 
of  any  formal  adoption  of  an  honor 
system  to  show  that  a  strong  sense  of 
honor  existed.  Mass  meetings  and 
announcements  in  the  Daily  Maroon 
before  the  days  of  examination  have 
served  to  get  the  matter  before  the  under- 
graduate body.  1,200  signed  slips  were 
returned,  representing  probably  550  of 
the  860  undergraduate  women.  267 
slips  were  also  returned  signed  by  men. 
It  has  not  been  decided  whether  the  same 
plan  will  be  used  at  the  June  examina- 
tions. 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Alumni  Day  this  year  falls  on  June  n.    The  exercises  are  in  charge 

of  the  class  of  1907.    The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Earl  D.  Hos- 

.,        .  _  tetter.     The  plans  for  the  day  fit  in  with  those  for  the 

Alumni  Day  r  J 

dedication  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Alumni 
are  urged  to  come  to  the  reception  on  the  evening  of  June  10.  Two 
hundred  guides,  chosen  from  students,  faculty,  and  younger  alumni, 
will  be  on  hand  to  conduct  visitors  about  the  grounds  and  buildings,  all 
of  which  are  to  be  illuminated  and  accessible.  Music  will  be  furnished 
at  different  points,  by  bands,  orchestral  instruments,  and  a  picked  choir. 
Refreshments  will  also  be  served  in  different  buildings,  and,  if  the  night 
is  fine,  on  the  lawn  between  Law  and  Haskell.  For  the  dedicatory 
exercises,  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  program  of  speakers  has 
not  been  completed,  but  will  be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  In  all  proba- 
bility two  separate  alumni  dinners  will  be  held  in  the  evening,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women,  and  a  vaudeville  entertainment  and  dance  will 
follow.  A  renewal  of  the  fraternity  "sing"  which  was  so  pleasant  last 
June  is  planned  for  the  late  afternoon,  to  follow  Convocation. 

Gradually  these  alumni  reunions  are  assuming  the  importance  they 
should  have.  The  absence  of  firm  class  organizations  has  always  been 
a  handicap,  and  the  fact  that  so  many,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the 
graduates  of  Chicago  come  here  for  only  one  year  or  perhaps  two,  and 
leave  without  that  sense  of  identification  with  the  college  life  which 
comes  to  be  so  dear  a  possession  later.  But  affection  is  not  only  a  four 
years'  growth;  between  the  University  and  those  who  come  late  is  often 
love  at  first  sight.  And  the  classes  now  leaving  Chicago  are  more  and 
more  solidly  perfecting  their  organizations,  and  will  be  able  therefore 
to  make  their  reunions  more  and  more  successful. 

19s 
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Following  the  changes  made  last  year  in  Freshman  entrance  require- 
ments came  an  increase  of  fifty  in  the  entering  class.  Signs  point  to  a 
similar  increase  this  fall.  The  University  can  accommo- 
A  Proposed  date  so  many  in  its  classes  only  by  increasing  the  number 
New  Entrance  Qf  instructors  in  elementary  college  courses,  or  by  depart- 
Requirement  jng  from  jts  p0iiCy  0f  small  classes  and  expert  teaching 
for  every  student.  Neither  action  seems  desirable.  The 
second  would  destroy  the  University's  reason  for  existence.  The  first 
would  mean  a  withdrawal  of  funds  now  splendidly  employed  in  higher 
instruction,  which  would  also  imply  a  failure  on  our  part  to  recognize 
our  real  place  in  the  educational  world.  The  state  institutions  all  around 
us  are  doing  a  great  work.  It  is  for  us  not  to  duplicate  that  work,  but 
to  supplement  it.  Is  not  the  inference  inevitable  that  a  rapid  increase 
of  our  undergraduate  body  would  be  undesirable  ? 

After  somewhat  elaborate  statistical  investigation,  a  plan  has  been 
formulated  and  put  before  the  principals  of  our  chief  contributory  schools, 
which  would  tend  (a)  to  prevent  such  an  increase  in  numbers,  (b)  to 
secure  students  of  a  high  type.  Briefly,  this  plan  is  to  request  prepara- 
tory school  principals  to  certificate  to  us  only  students  of  better  than  merely 
passing  grades.  Details  are  not  yet  worked  out.  Possibly,  only  stu- 
dents in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  high-school  ranking  would  be 
received;  more  probably,  only  students  whose  average  was  (say)  ten 
points  in  a  hundred  above  passing  grade.  That  is,  if  a  school's  passing 
grade  were  70,  we  should  accept  from  it  only  students  who  had  averaged 
80  or  better. 

At  present  above  80  per  cent  of  our  Freshman  students  come  from 
schools  in  or  near  Chicago.     From  some  we  get  the  best,  from  some 

almost  the  worst;  from  Hyde  Park,  for  instance,  the  best 
Its  Probable  and  the  worst,  with  very  few  from  the  middle  group.  We 
Effects  dismiss,  in  round  numbers,  seventy-five  each  year  from 

the  Freshman  class,  or  approximately  18  per  cent.  If  we 
could  eliminate  that  18  per  cent,  we  should  have  no  trouble  in  giving 
better  instruction  to  the  better  sort.  Examination  for  entrance  will 
not  accomplish  this  elimination,  as  experience  has  shown  beyond  much 
doubt.     Why  should  not  the  plan  suggested  accomplish  it? 

Would  such  a  plan  increase  the  percentage  of  women  ?  If  so,  many 
would  oppose  it.  The  statistics  lead  its  advocates  to  believe  that 
probably  no  such  increase  would  follow.  If  it  did  follow,  an  absolute 
limitation  on  the  number  of  women  to  be  accepted  could  be  made — as 
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it  is  made,  for  example,  at  Stanford.  Would  it  have  any  effect  on  our 
success  in  athletics  ?  Again  statistics  indicate  that  it  would  not.  Our 
athletes  have  not  often  been  drawn  from  the  scholastic  sediment  of  the 
school — at  least  those  have  not  who  survived  the  straining  process  of 
our  Freshman  year.  Our  success  in  athletics,  moreover,  must  depend 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  depended  in  the  past,  on  the  superior  instruction 
our  men  receive.  In  numbers  we  have  always  been  outclassed.  But 
we  have  tied  for  a  football  championship  with  seventeen  men  on  the 
squad,  and  won  one  with  nineteen.  Spirit  and  Stagg  have  constituted 
our  resources,  and  must  continue  to  constitute  them. 

Since  1892  rumors  have  flown  always  that  the  University  was  meant 
as  a  school  for  graduates  only,  or  for  graduates  and  upper  classmen  only. 
Time  has  shown  the  absurdity  of  such  rumors.  For  many  reasons 
Chicago  must  develop  a  powerful  undergraduate  body.  But  this  plan 
is  an  aid  in  such  development.  We  have  reached  our  limit,  or  near  it, 
in  the  number  we  can  care  for  in  elementary  courses.  We  have  nowhere 
nearly  reached  oui  limit  in  quality.  Shall  we  maintain  our  standard, 
or  lower  it  ?  If  we  maintain  it,  shall  we  as  at  present  hospitably  invite 
everyone  in,  and  kick  an  endless  procession  of  our  guests  out  of  the  back 
door?  Such  a  policy  is  absurd.  If  not  the  proposed  plan,  what  plan 
shall  be  substitute  ?  And  if  we  lower  our  standard,  we  face  that  highly 
pertinent  question,  What  are  we  here  for  ? 

Besides  altering  the  requirements  for  admission,  the  University  last 
year,  it  will  be  remembered,  changed  very  considerably  the  requirements 
Th  pi  ,  for  the  degree.  Hereafter  every  student  must  take,  in 
Sequences  addition  to  certain  specified  single  courses,  two  specified 
sequences  of  courses.  One  sequence  must  consist  of  nine 
courses,  the  other  of  six,  and  the  two  must  be  in  widely  different  depart- 
mental groups.  The  idea  is  of  course  to  force  upon  the  student  concen- 
tration and  continuity  of  work,  and  yet  prevent  him  from  a  too  early 
and  too  narrow  specialization.  Acceptable  sequences  were  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  different  departments;  and  to  form  both  the  long  and  the 
short  sequences,  logical  combinations  of  courses  in  allied  departments 
were  permitted.  For  example,  a  student  may  offer  with  five  or  more 
courses  in  English  any  combination  of  four  or  fewer  Senior  College 
courses  in  any  other  modern  language;  or  with  six  courses  in  physics 
he  may  offer  three  in  Senior  College  mathematics;  or  with  six  in  politi- 
cal economy  he  may  offer  three  in  history,  or  three  in  sociology;  in 
all  these  cases  satisfying  the  requirement  of  the  long  sequence. 
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The  present  Freshman  class  will  be  the  first  to  enter  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  these  sequences.  Apparently  unavoidable  delay  in  publishing  the 
sequences  has  made  consultation  with  the  Freshmen  on  this  matter 
impossible  so  far.  The  sequences  are  now  in  proof,  however,  and  should 
be  printed  and  circulated  by  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  is  out. 
An  example  or  two  will  make  their  nature  clear. 

History — Long  Sequence 
i.  European  History — Early  Mediaeval  Period 

2.  Later  Mediaeval  Period  and  Early  Modern 

3.  Later  Modern  Period 

4.  At  least  three  majors  each  from  any  two  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

b)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

History — Short  Sequence 
(Intended  for  students  expecting  to  study  law) 

1.  History  of  England  (three  majors) 

2.  History  of  the  United  States  (three  majors) 

(Intended  for  students  expecting  to  enter  upon  journalism) 

1.  Modern  History  (three  majors) 

2.  American  History  (three  majors) 

Mathematics — Long  Sequence 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry 

2.  College  Algebra 

3.  Analytical  Geometry 

4.  Calculus  I 

5.  Calculus  II 

6.  Applications  of  Calculus 

7.  Solid  Analytics 

8.  Theory  of  Equations 

9.  Determinants  and  Invariants 

For  the  last  four  courses  may  be  substituted  Advanced  Calculus,  Differential 
Equations,  Elliptic  Integrals,  Definite  Integrals,  or  the  following:  Graphic  Methods, 
Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics,  Synoptic  Course  in  Mathematics,  and  History 
of  Mathematics. 

Liberal  provision  is  made  for  combinations  of  six-  and  nine-major  sequences  involv- 
ing courses  in  Astronomy  and  Physics.    Typical  six-major  sequences  are  as  follows: 

A.  Mathematics — Astronomy 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry 

2.  College  Algebra 

3.  Analytical  Geometry 

4.  Introductory  Calculus 

5.  Descriptive  Astronomy 

6.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy 
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B.  Mathematics — Physics 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry 

2.  College  Algebra 

3.  Analytical  Geometry 

4.  Introductory  Calculus 

5.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat 

6.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light 

The  ninth  annual  Blackfriar's  Show  was  given  in  Mandel  Hall  on 
May  2,  3,  and  4.  This  year's  performance  was  The  Pursuit  of  Portia, 
by  W.  F.  Merrill,  ex  '12,  and  H.  L.  Kennicott,  '13.  The 
"The  Pursuit  scene  throughout  is  laid  in  California.  Portia  Wicks, 
of  Portia"  daughter  of  Daniel  Wicks,  the  "sugar  king,"  is  sought  in 

marriage  by  Frederick  Case,  who  is  eligible,  and  by  Bill 
and  Phil  Jones,  twin  brothers,  who  are  not.  Daniel  Wicks,  who  favors 
Case,  declares,  however,  that  nobody  who  has  not  circumnavigated  the 
globe  is  cultivated  enough  to  deserve  his  daughter.  All  three  young 
men  fulfil  the  condition.  Meanwhile,  however,  Case  has  entangled 
himself  with  Portia's  chaperone,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  one  of  the  twins  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Josephine  Bunker,  daughter  of  that  old  sea-dog  and 
chum  of  Daniel  Wicks,  Captain  Bunker  of  the  Nancy  Lee.  Eventually 
the  Jones  boys  win  the  hands  of  the  maidens  of  their  choice,  and  democ- 
racy triumphs.  Portia  was  played  by  Frank  Parker,  '12;  Mrs.  Wilson 
by  Frank  O'Hara,  '15;  Josephine  by  J.  Elmer  Thomas,  '13;  Wicks  by 
Hirsch  Soble,  '13;  Bunker  by  Horace  Fitzpatrick,  '13;  Case  by  Chester 
Bell,  '13;  Bill  Jones  by  Milton  Morse,  '13;  and  Phil  Jones  by  Bruce 
MacDuff,  '14.  The  songs  were  by  H.  R.  Stapp,  '12,  and  the  dances  by 
Miss  Mary  Hinman.  The  coaches  were  as  last  year  Mr.  Herbert  Stothart 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Erickson.  Merrill  came  on  for  the  final  week  of 
rehearsal. 

Of  the  authors,  W.  F.  Merrill  is  now  at  Harvard,  where  he  won  the 
MacDowell  Fellowship  for  the  study  of  dramatic  literature.  His  play, 
Miss  Blair's  Renaissance,  was  given  by  the  Idler  Club  of  Radcliffe 
College  on  Friday  evening,  March  29,  and  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, March  30,  as  their  annual  open  performance,  and  had  a  most  flatter- 
ing reception.  Another  play,  Myrtle  Gets  Wise,  will  be  given  later  in 
the  year  at  the  Bijou  Theater  in  Boston.  Merrill  is  undecided  whether 
to  return  for  his  degree  to  Chicago  or  to  finish  at  Harvard.  Kennicott 
is  news  editor  of  the  Maroon.  Of  the  players,  Parker  has  created  old 
women's  parts  in  three  previous  operas;  Portia  was  a  new  type  of  role 
for  him,  but  he  handled  it  successfully.  Frank  O'Hara,  a  Freshman, 
was  admirable  as  Parker's  successor  in  the  part  of  the  confidant  to 
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leading  lady.  Milton  Morse  was  the  best  comedian,  in  a  quiet  way, 
the  Blackfriars  have  produced.  The  performance  as  a  whole  was  quite 
up  to  the  standard,  and  was  greeted  by  packed  houses.  In  the  "Dance 
of  the  Senses,"  Parker  and  Curtis  Rogers,  '12,  equaled  their  success  of 
last  year  in  the  Bacchanale. 

During  the  coming  summer  the  Department  of  Geology  will  offer 
four  regular  courses  of  fieldwork.    The  opening  course  will  be  based 

upon  the  study  of  the  Chicago  region  and  may  be  under- 
p.  .j  „  taken  by  students  registered  for  work  at  the  University, 

in  Geology         A.  more  advanced  course  will  be  based  upon  the  study 

of  a  region  in  south-central  Wisconsin.  This  class, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Donnelley,  will  go  into  camp  on  the  shores 
of  Devil's  Lake  for  one  month  during  the  first  term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter.  Another  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Trowbridge, 
recently  of  the  "University  of  Chicago  but  now  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  will  spend  the  month  of  August  studying  the  region 
centering  about  Devil's  Lake,  Wis.  During  the  month  of  September 
an  advanced  class  of  fieldworkers  will  go  into  camp  near  the  north  base 
of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in  southwestern  Colorado  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  will  spend  a  month  in  conducting 
a  geological  survey  of  a  region  which  has  not  yet  been  examined.  In 
connection  with  this  work  the  students  will  receive  training  such 
as  professional  work  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  would 
give,  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  research  work  in 
geology. 

By  long  odds  the  best  story  of  college  life  ever  written  by  an  American 

is  the  first  250  pages  of  Owen  Johnson's  Stover  at  Yale,  which  ran  as  a 

serial  in  McClure's  and  has  now  been  published  by  F.  A. 
"Stover  at 

.  „  Stokes  &  Co.    Hammersmith:  His  Harvard  Days,  which 

we  read  twenty-five  years  ago  and  have  never  been  able 
to  trace  since  [can  anybody  give  us  information  about  it?],  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  compared  with  it.  Flandrau's  Harvard  Episodes  are  bril- 
liant, his  Diary  of  a  Freshman  is  silly;  but  both  are  thin.  This  most 
recent  story  may  almost  be  called  significant.  Fortunately  it  is  also 
highly  entertaining.  Comment  (except  from  Yale  men)  has  centered 
on  Brockhurst's  attack  on  the  culture  of  college  men.  Brockhurst  is 
an  impractical  idealist,  as  Paul  Leicester  Ford  would  have  remarked, 
but  he  says  some  interesting  things  along  the  same  line  that  Robert 
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Grant  followed  in  the  quotation  made  from  him  by  President  Vincent 
in  last  month's  Magazine.  It  is  true,  the  undergraduate  lacks  culture. 
Here  is  a  phonetically  verbatim  conversation  heard  under  Cobb  Hall 
clock  a  little  while  since : 

"  Say,  where  juh  get  the  kicks  ?  " 

"Mar'ns." 

"H'much?" 

"Seb'n  beans." 

"Stung!" 

Translations  may  be  sent  to  the  editor ;  the  drift  is  that  he  who  had 
purchased  his  new  shoes  at  Martin's  for  seven  dollars  had  overpaid. 
Brockhurst  would  have  been  made  ill — justifiably.  Some  Yale  men 
object  to  Stover  on  the  ground  that  it  misrepresents  the  democracy  of 
the  institution.     But  many  say  the  work  is  as  accurate  as  it  is  amusing. 

The   Conference  representatives  met  on   Saturday,  April   6,   and 

recommended  that  hereafter  "the  faculty  representative  of  each  Uni- 

„    ,  versity  in  the  Conference  must  be  a  person  who  receives 

Conference  J  m  *\ 

Actions  no  Pav  f°r  anv  services  connected  with  athletics."     In 

other  words,  Mr.  Stagg,  and  Mr.  Ehler  of  Wisconsin, 
were  politely  requested  to  withdraw.  Another  resolution,  however, 
suggested  that  "each  member  of  the  Conference  designate  a  man  to 
serve  on  a  technical  committee  on  football  rules"  to  make  report  to  the 
Conference;  thus  making  a  place  for  Mr.  Stagg,  Mr.  Ehler,  and  others. 
Wisconsin  has  already  declined  to  ratify  the  Conference  action,  so  far 
as  Ehler  is  concerned.  The  Conference  needs  Mr.  Stagg's  good  sense 
much  more  than  Mr.  Stagg  needs  any  recommendation  from  the  Con- 
ference. Furthermore,  the  University  is  not  so  poor  in  men  of  judgment 
that  even  were  Mr.  Stagg  to  yield  his  place  as  representative  she  could 
not  find  a  worthy  representative.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Chicago 
will  acquiesce  in  the  Conference  action  nevertheless.  No  principle  is 
involved,  except  that  of  loyalty  to  one  who  has  had  ideals  and  stuck  to 
them.  As  for  the  second  recommendation,  that  the  Conference  make 
its  own  football  rules  if  necessary,  that  is  not  a  bad  idea.  No  changes 
would  be  made  in  the  United  States  Committee  rules  unless  such  changes 
were  obviously  and  radically  necessary ;  but  if  they  were,  why  not  have 
power  to  make  them  ?  Sport  is  sport ;  to  make  a  fetish  of  consistency 
is  absurd.  Finally,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Freshman  teams  have  been 
forbidden  intercollegiate  competition,  and  that  Ohio  State  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Conference. 
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The  letter  which  follows,  a  letter  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  will  make  clear  the  present  status  of  the  members  of  the 
.  baseball  squad.    It  is  here  printed  that  the  alumni  may 

of  our  Baseball  understand   clearly   the   position   of   the   University   in 
Squad  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  the  various  men.     Sauer,  whose 

name  is  not  mentioned,  has  withdrawn  from  college  for 
the  Spring  Quarter.  He  was  charged  by  Illinois  with  having  played 
professional  ball  last  summer.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  he  secured 
permission  to  play  on  a  team,  which  subsequently  disbanded,  and  that 
he  then  played  on  it,  without  permission,  after  it  reorganized.  He  is 
thus  ineligible.  It  is  fair  to  Sauer  to  say,  however,  that  his  case  has 
never  been  brought  before  the  Board  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics. 
The  committee  on  eligibility  spent  two  months  and  applied  for  informa- 
tion to  dozens  of  sources  before  reaching  the  conclusions  which  the  letter 
shows. 

April  16,  IQ12 
Gentlemen: 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  men  at  present  on  the  baseball  squad  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  So  far  as  we  know  they  are  all  eligible  to  play.  We  shall  welcome  any 
information  bearing  on  the  members  of  the  team,  provided  we  are  in  error  about  their 
supposed  eligibility. 

R.  W.  Baird  F.  A.  Catron  E.  Libonati  O.  B.  Roberts 

C.  S.  Bell  A.  H.  Hruda  A.  D.  Mann  T.  E.  Schofield 

R.  Bohnen  R.  N.  Harger  N.  H.  Norgren  R.  F.  Teichgraeber 

J.  B.  Boyle  P.  Kearney  E.  R.  Reichman  K.  Chandler 

H.  M.  Carpenter  W.  B.  Leonard  G.  A.  Roberts  G.  E.  Kuh 

Specific  charges  have  been  filed  against  Boyle,  whose  name  appears  on  the  list, 
and  against  Freeman  and  Steinbrecher,  whose  names  are  withheld. 

Boyle  is  charged  with  having  played  with  the  Joliet  Standards,  with  a  team  at 
Morris,  111.,  his  home  town  (a  team  on  which  several  of  his  brothers  have  played),  and 
with  a  team  in  Gary,  Ind.  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  Boyle  never  played  with  the 
Joliet  Standards,  although  before  going  to  college  he  did  play  once  with  a  team  belong- 
ing to  the  Steel  Company  at  Joliet  in  whose  plant  he  was  employed.  He  also  played 
on  a  Steel  Company  team  at  Gary,  where  he  was  also  employed.  In  the  latter  case 
he  was  given  a  permit  to  play  by  Mr.  Stagg  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Conference  was  duly  notified. 

We  have  been  unable  to  substantiate  charges  made  against  Freeman.  He 
played  on  a  high-school  team  at  Sheldon,  Ind.,  which  is  his  home,  and  he  later  played 
one  season  on  an  unpaid  town  team  at  the  same  place.  He  was  also  charged  with 
having  played  with  the  Woodlawns.  He  was  given  a  permit  to  play  with  this  latter 
team  by  Mr.  Stagg  and  notification  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
We  are  withholding  him  from  participating  in  baseball  until  we  are  further  convinced 
about  the  Sheldon  case. 

Steinbrecher  is  alleged  to  have  played  at  Fort  Wayne  and  at  Valparaiso.  We 
cannot  find  that  he  ever  was  in  Fort  Wayne.    We  do  find  that  he  played  at  Valparaiso 
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several  years  ago,  at  De  Kalb,  and  at  some  other  places  with  teams  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover,  were  "pick-up"  teams,  constituted  in  considerable  part  of  members 
of  the  Central  Trust  Company  team  from  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  Bankers'  Baseball 
Association,  a  non-professional  organization  with  which  Steinbrecher  was  connected 
when  employed  by  the  Cental  Trust  Company.  Although  we  cannot  find  that  in  any 
of  these  cases  he  was  paid,  we  regard  the  circumstances  as  sufficiently  suspicious  to 
justify  our  preventing  him  from  participating  in  our  games  until  we  have  more  satis- 
factory information.  None  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  have  been  referred  for  sub- 
stantiation of  the  charges  will  admit  any  knowledge  of  his  having  been  on  teams  any 
of  whose  members  were  paid. 

James  R.  Angell,  Dean 

On  March  1,  191 2,  the  members  of  the  alumni  associations  entitled 
to  receive  the  Magazine  were  about  five  hundred  in  number.  Of  these 
G      .     ,  five  hundred  memberships,  one  hundred  expired  in  March, 

leaving  a  total  of  only  about  four  hundred  names.  A 
special  campaign  has  been  inaugurated  for  increasing  the  membership 
lists,  and  we  are  now  able  to  report  a  total  of  seven  hundred  paid-up 
members.  The  list  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  a  day, 
and  it  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  only  a  few  weeks  are  needed  to 
bring  the  figures  to  a  point  never  reached  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Magazine. 


A  PERMANENT  BUILDING    FOR  THE 
WOMEN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

MIDWAY  between  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets  on  Lexington 
Avenue  stand  two  low  red  brick  buildings,  Lexington  Hall  and 
Lexington  Gymnasium.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  traveling  secretaries 
of  the  Y.W.C.L.  was  standing  at  one  of  the  south  windows  of  Lexington 
Hall.  Looking  across  at  the  opposite  building,  she  remarked,  "And 
that,  I  suppose,  is  the  University  laundry."  The  buildings  in  question 
are  the  temporary  quarters  of  the  women  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Please  notice  the  use  of  the  word  "temporary."  It  is  applied  so  often 
in  connection  with  us  and  our  possessions  that  one  has  to  conclude  that 
the  women  are  but  temporary  too.  With  what  fear  and  trembling,  if 
we  are  still  on  this  earth,  we  shall  view  anything  for  us  marked 
"permanent"! 

Is  the  University  ashamed  of  its  women  ?  Doesn't  it  want  us  here  ? 
Coeducational  this  institution  is  supposed  to  be,  presupposing  equal 
rights  and  equal  advantages  for  both  sexes.  Do  not  the  women  pay  the 
same  tuition  as  the  men,  the  same  class  dues,  the  same  laboratory  fees, 
and  suffer  the  same  penalties  for  the  breaking  of  rules  ?  Are  they  poor 
scholars?  From  statistics  covering  four  recent  quarters,  114  students 
were  dismissed  from  the  University  during  that  time  for  poor  scholarship. 
Of  these  92  were  men  and  22  women.  During  the  same  number  of 
quarters  72  were  elected  to  $BK,  Of  these,  33  were  men  and  39 
women. 

The  women  are  not  lacking  in  ability.  The  Athletic  Association 
production  at  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  last  winter,  planned  and 
staged  entirely  by  the  women  without  the  aid  of  any  professional,  was 
pronounced  second  to  no  Blackfriar  production.  When  any  project  is 
on  foot  calling  for  support  and  enthusiasm  are  the  women  ever  lacking 
in  loyalty  or  numbers?  Are  not  the  football  mass  meetings,  football 
games,  concerts,  lectures,  and  public  exhibitions  of  any  kind  as  well 
patronized  by  women  as  men  ?  In  only  one  way  do  women  do  less  for 
the  institution  than  its  men,  and  that  is  in  athletics.  But  we  do  keep 
our  athletics  free  from  the  problems  which  are  at  present  perplexing  the 
Conference,  and  we  require  no  advertising  to  bring  the  women.  They 
come  in  greater  numbers  than  they  can  be  accommodated  and  in  greater 
numbers  than  in  any  women's  college  in  the  country. 
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And  what  has  this  great  University  done  for  its  women  ?  We  shall 
not  take  time  to  tell  about  the  corner  of  the  old  Library  which  was  used 
for  a  gymnasium  for  the  women  in  the  beginning;  nor  of  the  Sunday- 
school  room  in  the  Baptist  church  to  which  we  repaired  for  daily  exercise 
after  the  Library  had  been  torn  down;  nor  of  the  tiny  room  in  Ellis  Hall; 
nor  of  the  time  when  we  rushed  from  the  fourth  floor  of  Gobb  to  the 
School  of  Education  gymnasium,  breathless  and  tired — that  is  ancient 
history.  Surely  we  have  been  a  nomadic  tribe  without  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  promised  land.  But  at  present,  with  1,075  women  at  the  Univer- 
sity, aside  from  the  dormitories  the  two  buildings  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  are  the  only  buildings  reserved  for  their  use.  Lexington  Hall 
contains  eleven  rooms  of  average  size.  Five  of  these  are  classrooms. 
The  others  are  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  Y.W.C.L.,  the  neighbor- 
hood clubs,  Spelman  House  assembly  room,  and  restaurant;  but  of 
necessity  they  are  used  by  all  clubs,  organizations,  and  classes;  for  teas, 
concerts,  rehearsals,  parties,  committee  meetings,  and  affairs  of  any 
kind,  social,  religious,  or  educational. 

About  800  women  live  off  the  Campus,  most  coming  from  Chicago 
homes  at  a  distance  from  the  Campus.  Schedules  are  often  arranged  so 
that  students  are  on  the  Campus  from  8:30  until  5:0.0.  Yet  for  these 
800  women  only  one  small  rest  room  is  provided,  containing  two  couches, 
a  table,  and  two  chairs.  Any  factory  run  by  humane  owners  provides 
better  accommodations  than  that  for  its  employees.  If  a  girl  is  ill,  she 
must  go  home  unless  she  happens  to  have  a  friend  in  one  of  the 
dormitories. 

The  restaurant  is  ugly  and  bare,  with  bare  tables  and  bare,  dingy 
walls.  The  only  ventilation  is  by  three  roof  windows,  and  as  a  result  the 
room  is  either  cold  and  draughty  or  full  of  steam.  It  is  a  place  to  which 
one  goes  only  of  necessity,  certainly  not  a  place  to  which  one  would  invite 
guests  or  friends  for  a  social  hour.  Lunch  is  served  from  1 1 :  00  until 
1 :3o;  after  that  there  is  not  a  place  on  the  Campus  where  one  may  buy 
even  a  sandwich.  Space  is  so  limited  that  last  spring  the  Alumnae  could 
not  find  quarters  anywhere  on  the  Campus  for  their  annual  luncheon. 
There  is  no  room  or  hall  where  University  women  can  give  social  affairs, 
where  they  may  meet  on  a  common  footing,  where  the  social  instinct 
may  be  developed  and  fostered.  These  may  seem  like  trivialities,  but 
it  is  these  very  incidents  of  everyday  living  which  bind  human  beings 
together,  and  students  especially,  and  make  for  love  and  loyalty. 

As  for  the  Gymnasium:  There  is  a  floor  space  70X71  feet.  During 
the  Fall  Quarter  632  women  were  enrolled  in  classes.     When  it  rains, 
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or  there  comes  a  thaw — and  there  have  been  several  the  past  winter — 
part  of  this  floor  space  is  under  water.  The  floor  is  in  constant  use  every 
day  during  the  school  year  from  8:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.,  and  two  or  three 
nights  a  week.    This  lack  of  floor  space  results  in  several  evils : 

I.  Overcrowded  classes;  a  class  at  a  popular  hour  containing  from 
75  to  no  students. 

II.  (a)  Placing  of  beginning  students  in  advanced  classes,  resulting 
sometimes  in  overwork,  often  in  discouragement,  (b)  Placing  of 
advanced  students  in  elementary  classes,  requiring  them  to  do  work  in 
which  they  have  no  interest. 

III.  Elimination  of  much  of  the  desired  elective  work. 

IV.  Refusing  to  graduate  students  the  opportunity  for  physical 
exercise,  and  especially  elective  work,  for  which  the  demand  is  greater 
each  year. . 

V.  The  elimination  practically  of  all  effective,  corrective  work. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  physical  education.  About 
70  per  cent  of  every  Freshman  class  requires  it,  yet  it  must  be  denied  or 
given  superficial  attention.  There  are  no  corrective  rooms  and  little 
or  no  corrective  apparatus.  Some  remedial  work  is  done  both  in  the 
office  and  in  the  corners  of  the  Gymnasium  while  the  rest  of  the  floor  is 
in  use.  But  what  is  the  result  of  work  done  in  an  office  which  is  so  small 
that  one  good  muscular  extension  is  impossible,  or  in  a  corner  of  the 
Gymnasium  where  both  student  and  instructor  must  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  dodge  flying  baseballs  or  basket-balls;  or  of  a  slow  rythmic 
movement  while  the  piano  is  playing  a  lively  march  for  some  class 
exercise  ? 

For  632  women  there  are  about  150  dressing-rooms  and  400  lockers, 
the  latter  unventilated,  except  by  an  opening  at  top  and  bottom  through 
which  sifts  the  dirt  and  dust.  For  the  same  number  of  women  there  are 
seven  showers,  out  of  condition  most  of  the  time,  showers  which  furnish 
nothing  but  cold  water  on  a  cold  day,  hot  water  on  a  hot  day,  and  steam 
at  other  times. 

The  department  supports  a  director,  three  instructors,  and  a  secre- 
tary. For  these  are  provided  two  offices,  no  showers  or  dressing-rooms. 
The  Director's  office  measures  12X15  feet,  while  the  other  office,  15X20 
feet,  is  used  by  the  three  instructors  and  the  secretary.  All  physical 
examinations  are  taken  in  these  offices,  some  corrective  work  done,  and 
all  routine  business  handled. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  discouragement  and  lack  of  equipment, 
work  is  going  on  and  real  things  are  being  accomplished.     Girls  are  being 
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made  better  and  stronger,  they  are  learning  how  to  live  more  correctly 
and  wisely.  We  have  an  Athletic  Association  of  which  we  are  proud, 
no  initiation  fee,  no  dues  of  any  kind;  and  yet  $1,000  in  trust  for  prizes 
and  medals,  and  a  sum  of  $500  for  running  expenses,  raised  by  means  of 
entertainments.    How  is  that  for  loyalty  and  college  spirit ! 

Oh,  Chicago !  It  is  time  to  wake  up,  time  to  take  advantage  of  all 
this  love  and  loyalty  while  it  is  yours.  Give  us  a  women's  building 
worthy  of  this  great  institution,  worthy  of  the  women  who  crowd  your 
halls,  a  place  where  every  girl  may  have  a  fair  chance.  It  is  human 
bodies  and  human  souls  you  are  dealing  with.  Yours  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, a  great  responsibility — what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Will 
you  make  these  women  stronger  and  better,  better  able  to  meet  the 
demands  of  life,  better  able  to  face  its  problems,  whether  as  teachers, 
mothers,  business  women,  or  leaders  of  society?  Will  you  send  them 
out  into  the  world  stronger  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  more 
proficient,  and  more  efficient  ? 

Have  we  not  in  all  our  numbers  some  loyal  alumnus  who  will  step 
forward  with  the  necessary  thousands  ?  Or  isn't  there  among  us  some 
large-hearted,  public-spirited  Chicago  man  or  woman,  who,  recognizing 
our  needs,  will  feel  honored  to  see  his  or  her  name  carved  above  the 
entrance  to  a  women's  building  ?  Our  need  is  great,  the  demand  urgent 
— we  beg  of  you. 

(Signed)  The  Gymnasium  Committee 
or  the  Alumnae  Club 


A  NOTE  ON  PROFESSOR  WHITMAN'S 
UNPUBLISHED  WORK1 

The  dominant  feature  of  Professor  Whitman's  long  and  still  unpub- 
lished work  on  inheritance  and  evolution  lies  in  its  intensive  and  extensive 
attack  upon  the  nature  of  a  specific  character. 

In  the  nineties  he  wrote:  "It  is  to  a  comparative  and  experimental 
analysis  of  specific  characters  that  we  must  look  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  heredity  and  variation."  And  again  in  1903  in  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  many  years  of  study  of  one  such  character  he 
wrote  as  follows: 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  genesis  of  a  single  character,  we  meet  the  leading  ques- 
tions in  the  evolution  of  species.  First  and  foremost  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  initial  stages.  Did  the  character  arise  as  a  variation  de  novo,  or  as  a  progressive 
modification  of  a  pre-existing  character  ?  If  de  novo,  did  it  spring  suddenly  forth,  with 
some  decisive  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ?  or  did  it  appear  as  one  of  many 
minute  changes,  and  by  some  happy  chance  get  a  start  that  gave  it  the  lead  in  future 
development?  In  other  words,  did  it  begin  as  a  discontinuous  variation,  sport,  or 
mutation  ?  or  did  it  arise  cumulatively,  as  a  continuous  development  ?  If  it  originated 
by  modification  of  an  earlier  character,  was  it  at  first  a  sudden,  sport-like  departure  ? 
or  was  it  a  slow  and  continuous  transformation,  of  a  progressive  or  retrogressive 
nature  ? 

Then  we  come  inevitably  to  the  deeper  question,  which  natural  selection  only 
partially  penetrates — the  question  how  variation,  multifarious  and  undirected, 
without  the  aid  of  design  or  a  designer,  can  advance  to  such  definite  and  wonderful 
achievements  as  specific  characters. 

It  can  be  said  that  Professor  Whitman's  devotion  to  the  task  of 
learning  a  specific  character  knew  no  bounds:  it  heeded  neither  time, 
personal  sacrifice,  nor  the  knotty  and  thorny  interpolations  which  the 
ensemble  of  life-processes  is  continually  throwing  upon  the  path  of  the 
biologist  when  he  would  isolate  and  examine  a  particular  vital  process. 
And  with  these  latter  difficulties  are  especially  beset  the  steps  of  him 
who  thoughtfully  studies  the  incomparably  hesitant  and  all-entangled 
process  of  the  origin  and  establishment  of  new  forms  of  organisms.  But 
Whitman  was  ever  ready  and  eager  to  attend  to  each  and  every  pertur- 

1  Prepared  at  the  request  of  Professor  T.  H.  Morgan,  of  the  editorial  committee  of 
the  Whitman  Memorial  volume,  November  20,  191 1;  and  supplied  (somewhat 
abridged)  by  him  as  part  of  the  material  for  a  supplement  (issued  February,  191 2)  to 
the  Whitman  Memorial  volume. 
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bation  of  any  part  of  the  system,  from  whatever  foreign  or  extrinsic 
source,  if  its  analysis  and  meaning  might  lead  directly  or  indirectly  to  a 
better,  surer,  or  closer  measure  of  realities  in  his  own  main  sphere  of 
study.  It  thus  happens  that  along  the  pathway  which  he  has  blazed 
into  the  central  problems  of  evolution  are  to  be  found  also  other  land- 
marks of  discovery — some  sign-posts,  and  some  wide  and  well-done 
surveys  of  regions  which  lead  well  into  the  new  territory  of  such  other  and 
diverse  subjects  as  instinct,  animal  behavior,  fertility,  correlative 
variation,  the  nature  of  sex,  etc. 

Having  selected  color-pattern  in  pigeons  as  supplying  a  satisfactorily 
small  group  of  specific  characters  easily  accessible  to  study,  he  first  set 
about  determining  which  patterns  are  the  more  primitive  and  which  the 
higher  and  more  recent  ones,  the  facts  being  determined  through  a  most 
painstaking  search  for  the  convergent  testimony  of  the  most  various 
kinds  of  evidence.  Here  his  uncompromising  ideal  of  an  intensive  and 
extensive  study  of  a  character,  his  own  exceptional  mastery  of  the  broad 
field  of  zoology,  and  the  very  wise  choice  of  his  material — as  time  has 
proved — united  to  make  it  certain  that  contributions  of  the  highest 
order  would  result  from  the  eighteen  years  of  unbroken  and  devoted 
study  which  he  was  destined  to  give  to  these  subjects. 

A  general  survey  was  made  of  the  color-patterns  of  most  of  the 
nearly  600  wild  species,  and  of  the  nearly  200  domestic  races  of  pigeons. 
Large  numbers  of  genera  and  species  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
brought  to  the  breeding-pens  of  his  yard.  There  with  much  patience 
the  patterns  were  studied  from  the  living  birds;  there  male  and  female 
were  carefully  compared;  there  the  sequence  of  pattern  in  the  plumages 
from  young  to  old  was  accurately  observed;  there  thoughtful  experiments 
were  devised  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  molts,  and  thus  displace 
apparent  discontinuities  with  visually  realized  continuities;  there  the 
primitive  pattern  of  many  diverse  orders  of  birds  was  ascertained,  and 
there  the  general  primitive  basis  of  color-marking  in  all  birds — the 
"fundamental  bars" — were  discovered. 

The  direction  of  the  evolution  as  it  was  indicated  by  all  these  studies 
was,  moreover,  again  and  again  retested  by  evidence  of  an  entirely 
different  sort.  Such  characters  as  voice,  behavior,  and  fertility  were 
separately  subjected  to  similar  appropriate  rigorous  comparative  and 
breeding  tests  to  learn  whether  the  resulting  data  would  parallel  each 
other,  and  whether  all  would  parallel  that  furnished  by  the  extensive 
study  of  the  color-pattern.  Only  when  by  all  these  means,  and  others, 
he  had  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  reliable,  consistent,  and  convergent 
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testimony  as  to  where  the  various  genera  and  species  stand  in  the 
phylogenetic  series,  did  Professor  Whitman  permit  himself  to  feel  that 
he  was  reading  aright  the  history  of  the  specific  characters  of  the  pattern. 
And  a  very  real  monument  it  is  to  his  scientific  greatness,  that  not  until 
he  knew  all  this  of  the  character  with  which  he  was  working,  and  much 
besides,  would  he  write  so  much  as  one  line  concerning  it. 

In  his  yards  were  hybridized  nearly  forty  wild  species  of  pigeons, 
most  of  these  crosses  being  made  here  for  the  first  time.  The  results  of 
continued  breeding  of  the  simple  and  complex  hybrids  from  these  forty 
pure  wild  species,  and  of  several  domestic  races,  furnish  a  mass  of  most 
remarkable  data,  the  conclusions  from  these  data  being  at  the  same  time 
checked  and  supported  by  the  results  of  other  lines  of  most  penetrating 
study  on  the  same  material. 

In  consequence  Professor  Whitman's  work  presents  a  great  body  of 
searchingly  self -critical  and  reliable  conclusions;  and  these  conclusions 
unquestionably  lead  far  into  constructive  evolutionary  theory.  For  his 
material  he  believed  he  had  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  reality  and 
regnancy  of  definitely  directed  variation,  i.e.,  of  orthogenesis,  as  the 
method  of  evolution.  He  had  accumulated  and  presented  the  most 
weighty  evidences  for  continuity  as  against  discontinuity  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  variation,  inheritance,  and  evolution.  He  has  unmistakably 
thrown  new  and  extraordinary  light  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
"mutants";  such  "mutants"  at  any  rate  as  occur  among  pigeons.  He 
accomplished  in  1903,  and  continuously  since  then,  the  remarkable  result 
which  in  Mendelian  terms  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  control  or  determina- 
tion of  the  dominance  of  sex  and  color. 

Besides  these  far-reaching  contributions  to  the  theory  of  evolution, 
even  the  shortest  statement  concerning  his  work  must  note  that  by  it 
the  boundaries  of  science  are  also  further  enlarged  by  the  brilliant  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  phylogeny  of  pigeons;  by  more  and  new 
light  on  the  problems  of  instinct  and  animal  behavior;  by  a  most  unusual 
comparative  and  analytical  study  on  the  voice  of  a  group  of  animals;  by 
very  extensive  and  important  data  on  fertility  as  a  character  and  as  a 
function;  and  by  some  significant  findings  on  the  nature  of  sex. 

The  work  is  largely  and  beautifully  illustrated,  to  its  illustration 
having  been  given  many  years  of  the  undivided  attention  of  excellent 
artists.  How  unreckoning  the  misfortune  that  removed  the  hand  and 
genius  of  the  master  from  such  a  work  at  a  time  when  but  few  of  its 
subjects  had  been  finally  summarized  and  put  into  publishable  form! 
Even  in  the  unfinished  parts,  however,  the  outlines  of  the  work  are  bold 
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enough,  and  its  details  of  data  were  made  bright  enough  by  the  polishing 
processes  to  which  he  who  was  the  very  spirit  of  clarity  and  accuracy 
subjected  them,  to  enable  others  with  time  and  care  to  arrange  most  of 
the  results  in  a  form  that  will  still  carry  conviction  to  the  reader.  And 
the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  the  range  of  method,  the 
unremitting  attack  upon  a  clearly  seen  central  point,  the  firm,  constant 
reserve  in  reaching  and  publishing  conclusions,  will,  we  believe,  set  a 
future  standard  for  biological  work. 

Oscar  Riddle,  Ph.D.,  '07 
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Fellowships  for  1912-13. — More  than 
one  hundred  appointments  to  fellowships, 
ranging  in  value  from  $120  to  $520  a 
year,  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
University  for  the  year  191 2-13.     Fifty- 
nine  institutions  are  represented  in  the 
list.     Seventeen  of  the  new  appointees 
are  women.    The  list  of  those  who  took 
all  or  a  part  of  their  undergraduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  follows : 
Kenneth  Noel  Atkins,  Bacteriology. 
Frederick  Mund  Atwater,  Greek. 
Edward  D.  Baker,  Political  Economy. 
Lucia  von  Lueck  Becker,  History. 
Alice  Frieda  Braunlich,  Latin. 
Margaret  Louise  Campbell,  Geology. 
Clarence  Herbert  Hamilton,  Philosophy. 
Cleo  Hearon,  History. 
Chauncey  Edward  Hope,  Political  Econ- 
omy. 
Libbie  Henrietta  Hyman,  Zoology. 
Yoshio  Ishida,  Astronomy. 
George  Lester  Kite,  Pathology. 
Maurice  Goldsmith  Mehl,  Paleontology. 
Leon  Metzinger,  German. 
Roberts  Bishop  Owen,  Philosophy. 
Clarence  Edward  Parmenter,  Romance. 
Bernard  Henry  Schockel,  Geology. 
Gertrude  Ruth  Schottenfels,  English. 
John  George  Sinclair,  Zoology. 
Charles  Francis  Watson,  Geography. 
Wayland  Delano  Wilcox,  Church  History. 

Western  Philosophical  and  Psychological 
Associations. — The  Western  Philosophical 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  April  5  and  6. 
At  the  opening  session  Professor  James 
H.  Tufts  presented  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  New  Individualism." 
The  President's  address  was  given  by 
Professor  Addison  W.  Moore,  his  sub- 
ject being  "Bergson  and  Pragmatism." 
At  the  joint  session  with  the  Western 
Psychological  Association  the  subject  of 
"The  Mechanism  of  Social  Conscious- 
ness" was  presented  in  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor George  H.  Mead. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Western  Branch 
of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Psychology  in  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, April  5  and  6,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Hayes, 


of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  dis- 
cussed "Brightness  and  the  Horizontal- 
Vertical  Illusion,"  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Hunter, 
"Delayed  Reactions  in  Animals,"  the 
latter  subject  being  introduced  by  Pro- 
fessor James  R.  Angell.  Mr.  Angell  also 
introduced  the  subject  of  "Psychology 
in  the  Juvenile  Court,"  the  paper  being 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  Healy,  of  the 
Chicago  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute; 
and  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  discussed  "Tests  of 
Handwriting." 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Mathemati- 
cal Society. — The  Chicago  section  of  this 
society  held  its  thirtieth  regular  meeting 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  April  5 
and  6.  At  its  first  session,  in  the  Ryer- 
son  Physical  Laboratory,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Laves  presented  a  paper  on  "The 
Present  State  of  the  Theory  of  Jupiter's 
Five  Minor  Satellites."  At  the  second 
session  Associate  Professor  Wilczynski 
presented  a  paper  on  "A  Forgotten 
Theorem  of  Newton's  on  Planetary 
Motion  and  an  Instrumental  Solution  of 
Kepler's  Equation";  and  at  the  closing 
session  Professor  Moore  discussed  the 
subject  of  "Multiplicative  Interrelations 
of  Certain  Classes  of  Positive  Terms." 

Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.— The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of 
this  association  took  place  at  the  Uni- 
versity on  April  5  and  6,  a  large  number 
of  teachers  being  in  attendance.  At  the 
opening  session  in  Orchestra  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  April  4  President  Judson, 
Superintendent  Ella  Flagg  Young,  and 
Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison  gave  addresses 
of  welcome.  At  the  first  session  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  Professor 
Henderson  gave  an  address  on  "Educa- 
tion as  a  Preventive  of  Crime. "  Papers 
were  presented  in  various  sections  by 
Principal  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  of  the 
University  High  School,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blanchard,  Harry  O.  Gillet,  of  the 
University  Elementary  School,  Frank  N. 
Freeman,  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Miss  Elsie  Wygant,  Mrs.  Mary  R. 
Kern,    Mrs.    Gudrun    Thorne-Thomsen , 
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Miss  Katherine  Martin,  Miss  Stella  R. 
Root,  and  Associate  Professor  Leavitt. 

Secondary  -  school  conference .  —  The , 
twenty-fourth  annual  Educational  Con- 
ference of  the  Academies  and  High 
Schools  in  relation  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  occurred  on  April  19  and  20, 
191 2.  Early  in  the  year  preceding  this 
conference,  invitations  were  issued  to 
principals  of  co-operating  secondary 
schools,  inviting  their  instructors  to 
visit  the  classrooms  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  University  in  which 
subjects  are  taught  common  to  the 
secondary  schools.  In  consequence  of 
this  invitation  a  good  many  visits  have 
been  paid  to  the  classrooms  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Conference  this  year 
was  based  upon  the  reports  rendered  by 
the  high-school  instructors  who  had 
made  these  visits.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  plan,  the  Conference  was  organized 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that 
of  former  years.  Friday  afternoon, 
instead  of  being  devoted  as  heretofore  to 
a  general  executive  session  of  deans  and 
principals,  was  this  year  given  up  to  de- 
partmental conferences  in  Botany  and 
Zoology,  English,  French,  German,  Geol- 
ogy, History  and  Civics,  Home  Economics, 
Latin,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry.  The  attendance 
at  these  conferences  was  very  gratifying 
to  those  who  had  planned  them,  as  many 
as  sixty  or  seventy  being  present  at  some 
of  the  meetings.  At  the  general  session 
on  Saturday  morning  in  the  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  reports  were  read  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  respective  conferences. 
The  substance  of  these  reports,  with 
that  of  the  discussions  which  followed 
from  the  floor,  will  be  printed  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  School  Review. 

Other  features  of  this  annual  meeting 
were  those  usually  included  in  former 
years,  namely:  the  President's  reception 
and  luncheon  in  Hutchinson  Hall  on 
Friday  noon,  given  to  principals,  teachers, 
and  student  competitors  in  the  prize 
contests;  the  entertainment  at  supper 
of  the  visiting  high-school  boys  in 
Hutchinson  Commons,  and  the  high- 
school  girls  in  Lexington  Hall;  and  a 
supper  given  to  visiting  high-school 
officers  in  the  School  of  Education. 

On  Friday  evening  in  the  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  was  held  the  fourteenth 
annual  contest  in  declamation  among 
representatives    of    schools    in    relation 


with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Pro- 
fessor Frank  J.  Miller,  of  the  Department 
of  Latin,  presided.  For  this  contest 
the  usual  preliminary  trial  was  held  in 
Kent  Theater,  five  boys  and  five  girls 
being  selected  as  a  result  of  the  contest 
for  the  Friday  evening  program.  The 
successful  contestants  in  the  latter  were 
Miss  Miriam  Spitz,  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
High  School,  and  Mr.  Oscar  Wagenknight, 
of  the  Lyons  Township  High  School. 

The  Director  of  Co-operation  with 
Secondary  Schools,  Professor  Nathaniel 
Butler,  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
had  general  charge  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  Conference. 

"Chapters  from  Modern  Psychology." — 
Under  this  title  there  recently  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  a  volume  of  300  pages  by  Professor 
James  R.  Angell,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory.  The  book 
contains  the  first  series  of  lectures 
delivered  upon  the  Ichabod  Spencer 
Foundation  at  Union  College  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  191 1.  In  the 
preface  the  author  says  that  it  seemed 
appropriate  to  have  the  opening  course 
deal  in  an  introductory  manner  with  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  contemporary 
situation  in  psychology.  He  also  says 
that  the  material,  being  arranged  for  a 
general  college  audience,  has  been  freed 
from  the  technicalities  of  scientific 
terminology,  and  the  more  abstruse 
aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  avoided. 

In  the  eight  chapters  are  presented 
the  subjects  of  "General  Psychology," 
"Physiological  Psychology,"  "Experi- 
mental Psychology,"  "Social  and  Racial 
Psychology,"  "Animal  Psychology," 
and  "General  Genetic  Psychology." 
In  the  opening  chapter  the  author,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  modern  demand 
made  on  psychology,  says:  "Today  the 
shrill  cry  for  the  practically  useful  has 
penetrated  to  every  corner  of  the  intel- 
lectual universe,  and  psychology  in 
common  with  all  the  other  sciences  has 
been  laid  under  contribution.  The 
salesman  and  the  merchant  demand  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  whereby  the 
mind  of  the  possible  purchaser  may  be 
brought  into  a  mood  responsive  to  the 
lure  of  their  wares.  The  lawyer  and  the 
judge  have  asked  for  methods  with 
which  more  efficiently  to  estimate  the 
veracity   of   testimony.     The   physician 
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and  the  priest  look  to  psychologic 
methods  for  the  cure  of  sick  souls  and 
ailing  minds.  The  philosopher,  in  his 
search  for  light  upon  the  meaning  and 
worth  of  human  conduct,  turns  to 
psychology  for  an  account  of  the  will, 
while  the  schoolmaster,  striving  to 
'teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,' 
levies  constant  tribute  upon  the  psy- 
chologist, not  only  for  facts  concerning 
mental  growth,  but  also  for  methods 
wherewith  to  ascertain  and  evaluate 
the  results  of  his  own  pedagogical  pro- 
cedure." The  volume  concludes  with 
a  retrospect,  and  a  list  of  references  for 
readers  who  may  care  to  pursue  farther 
the  subjects  discussed  in  the  lectures. 


A  series  of  "Handbooks  of  Ethics  and 
Religion,"  edited  by  Professor  Shailer 
Mathews,  is  being  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  The  series 
consists  of  moderate-sized  volumes  deal- 
ing with  fundamental  questions  of  con- 
duct and  belief,  and  the  books  will  set 
forth  the  results  of  the  best  modern 
scholarship  in  .their  respective  fields. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  series 
are  Professor  Theodore  G.  Soares  and 
Associate  Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith. 
Introduction  to  Religious  Education  and 
Christian  Ethics  will  be  the  titles  of  their 
respective  contributions. 

Professor  James  R.  Angell  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  alumni  held 
at  the  University  Club,  Chicago,  on  the 
evening  of  April  20.  Three  hundred 
men  were  present.  The  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  also  a 
speaker. 

During  April  a  series  of  lectures 
was  given  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
by  Associate  Professor  James  Westfall 
Thompson,  of  the  Department  of  History, 
the  general  subject  of  the  series  being 
"Historical  Method  and  Bibliography." 

As  a  benefit  for  the  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement  a  recital  was  given 
in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  4,  the  program 
being  presented  by  Mr.  George  Hamlin, 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Vliet, 
cellist.  Mr.  Hamlin  is  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  and 
Mr.  Van  Vliet  a  member  of  the  Vienna 
Imperial  Opera  and  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. The  former  gave  three  groups 
of  songs,  and  the  latter  presented  four 
numbers,    both    artists    being    received 


with  great  favor.  A  good  audience  was 
in  attendance  and  the  proceeds  for  the 
Settlement  were  about  three  hundred 
dollars. 

' '  Functions  of .  Better  Government " 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  before  the 
University  Equal  Suffrage  League  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  April  10, 
by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  head  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago.  There  was  a  large 
audience  present.  The  speaker  expressed 
no  discouragement  over  the  result  of  the 
recent  primaries  in  Illinois  when  the 
question  of  woman  suffrage  was  defeated 
by  a  large  vote. 

During  the  Winter  Quarter  of  191 2, 
ending  March  19,  7,748  volumes  were 
added  to  the  Libraries  of  the  University, 
4,238  being  by  purchase,  1,856  by  gift, 
and  1,609  by  exchange. 

Heredity  and  Eugenics  is  the  title  of  a 
volume,  issued  in  May  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  which  contains  a  series 
of  lectures  summarizing  recent  advances 
in  knowledge  in  variation,  heredity,  and 
evolution  and  its  relation  to  plant, 
animal,  and  human  improvement  and 
welfare.  The  lectures  were  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  biological  departments 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  among 
the  contributors  to  the  volume  are  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Coulter,  who  furnishes  a 
chapter  on  "The  Physical  Basis  of 
Heredity  and  Evolution  from  the  Cy- 
tological  Standpoint,"  and  Associate 
Professor  William  L.  Tower,  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  whose  contri- 
bution is  entitled  "Recent  Advances 
and  the  Present  State  of  Knowledge 
concerning  the  Modification  of  the 
Germinal  Constitution  of  Organisms  by 
Experimental  Processes." 

The  late  Waldemar  Koch,  who  was 
Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  bequeathed 
his  brain  to  Wistar  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
investigation  by  authorities  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  brain,  which  was  the 
special  field  of  Professor  Koch  himself. 
His  sister,  Miss  Mathilde  Koch,  Re- 
search Assistant  in  Pharmacology  at  the 
University,  is  continuing  the  research 
work  outlined  by  her  brother  and  the 
results  of  the  analyses  will  later  be 
published. 

"Admiralty  Law"  was  the  subject  of 
a  series  of  six  open  lectures  given  in  the 
Law  Building  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Kremer, 
beginning  April  n.     Mr.  Kremer  is  a 
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member  of  the  Chicago  bar  and  a  Special 
Lecturer  in  the  Law  School. 

The  recent  series  of  six  public  lectures 
given  at  Harvard  University  on  the 
Gardiner  M.  Lane  foundation  by  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Shorey  had  for  its  general 
subject  "Life  and  Letters  at  Athens 
from  Pericles  to  Alexander,"  the  subjects 
of  the  separate  lectures  being  as  follows: 
"The  Age  of  Pericles,"  "Aristophanes," 
"The  Case  of  Euripides,"  "The  School 
of  Athens — Plato  and  Isocrates,"  "De- 
mosthenes and  the  Lost  Cause,"  "From 
Aristophanes  to  Menander — Life  and 
Letters  in  the  Little  Athens  of  the 
Fourth  Century." 

At  the  celebration  of  Shakspere's 
birthday  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  23,  Associate 
Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Speaking,  acted  as  "orator," 
receiving  and  reading  messages  from 
various  groups  of  characters  representing 
nine  of  the  plays.  Eighteen  hundred 
children  of  the  Chicago  public  schools 
were  in  the  procession  and  pageant 
that  passed  the  Shakspere  statue.  In 
the  morning  at  the  luncheon  given  in  the 
Auditorium  by  four  hundred  women  of 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  Associate 
Professor  Albert  H.  Tolman,  of  the 
Department  of  English,  spoke  on  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  Shakspere  Anti-democratic?" 

Recent  contributions  by  members  of 
the  faculties  to  the  journals  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  include: 
Blackburn,  Associate  Professor  Francis 

A.:    "Note  on  Beowulf  1591-1617," 

Modern  Philology,  April. 
Burton,    Professor    Ernest    D.:     "The 

Place   of   the   New   Testament   in   a 

Theological     Curriculum,"    American 

Journal  of  Theology,  April. 
Caldwell,  Associate  Professor  Otis  W.: 

"Heat  as  a  Topic  for  the  Experimental 


Science  Work  of  the  Eighth  Grade" 
(illustrated) ,  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
April. 

Gates,  Dr.  Errett:  "The  New  Prussian 
Heresy  Law  and  Its  Workings," 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  April. 

Henderson,  Professor  Charles  R.:  "In- 
fant Welfare:  III.  Methods  of  Organi- 
zation and  Administration,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  March. 

Hoben,  Associate  Professor  Allan:  "The 
Minister  and  the  Boy:  VI.  The 
Boy's  Choice  of  a  Vocation,"  Biblical 
World,  April. 

Mathews,  Professor  Shailer:  "Voca- 
tional Efficiency  and  the  Theological 
Curriculum,"  American  Journal  of 
Theology,  April;  "The  Efficient 
Church"  (a  professional  reading 
course),  Biblical  World,  April. 

Parkhurst,  Mr.  John  A.:  "Spectra  and 
Colors  of  Red  Stars"  (illustrated  by 
five  figures  and  one  plate),  Astro- 
physical  Journal,  March. 

Robbins,  Dr.  Frank  E.:  "The  Influence 
of  Greek  Philosophy  on  the  Early 
Commentaries  of  Genesis,"  American 
Journal  of  Theology,  April. 

Slocum,  Assistant  Professor  Frederick: 
"The  Parallax  of  Nova  Lacertae 
iqio,"  Astrophysical  Journal,  March. 

Recent  lectures  by  members  of  the 
Faculties  include : 

Blanchard,  Assistant  Professor  Fredric 
M.:  An  interpretative  reading  of 
As  You  Like  It,  Chicago  College 
Club,  Fine  Arts  Building,  April  18. 

Caldwell,  Associate  Professor  Otis  W.: 
"The  Right  to  Make  Things  Grow," 
City  Welfare  Exhibit,  Agassiz  School, 
Chicago,  Arbor  Day,  April  19. 

Clark,  Associate  Professor  S.  H.:  Ad- 
dress before  the  Drama  League  of 
America,  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
April  24. 
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Chicago  Alumnae  Club. — The  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Alumnae 
Club  was  held  in  Field's  tearoom  at  noon 
on  April  6.  Afterward  the  officers  and 
chairmen  of  standing  committees  pre- 
sented their  reports,  thus  giving  a  very 
complete  summary  of  the  year's  work  in 
various  lines. 

Miss  Edith  Osgood,  chairman  of  the 
Gymnasium  Committee,  told  of  discuss- 
ing with  her  committee  various  plans  for 
keeping  up  the  agitation  for  a  women's 
gymnasium.  The  most  acceptable  and 
practicable  plan  seemed  to  make  an 
appeal  through  the  pages  of  the  alumni 
Magazine.  On  another  page  will  be 
found  a  full  statement  of  the  case. 

Miss  Mary  Pitkin,  chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee,  reported  that  165 
books  were  rented  at  twenty-five  cents 
apiece  during  the  Winter  and  Spring 
quarters,  making  a  net  gain  to  the  Alum- 
nae Club  of  $53.15.  This  sum  will  be 
turned  over  either  to  the  Settlement 
Committee  or  to  the  Employment  Bureau. 
The  Library  Committee  is  not,  however, 
a  mere  money-making  scheme.  We  do 
a  real  service  to  the  undergraduates 
in  placing  the  textbooks  which  we  no 
longer  need  at  their  disposal  for  a  small 
fee. 

Miss  Medora  Googins,  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  asked  everyone 
to  consider  herself  on  the  Membership 
Committee  and  to  interest  her  own  per- 
sonal friends.  There  are  175  alumnae 
in  our  club  now,  but  with  the  new  inter- 
ests we  have  undertaken  we  hope  for 
even  a  larger  number. 

The  report  for  the  Settlement  Commit- 
tee was  made  by  the  secretary  in  the 
absence  of  Miss  Faulkner.  The  specific 
task  which  this  committee  has  under- 
taken and  which  the  Club  has  voted  to 
continue  for  another  year  is  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $500  toward  the  salary  of  a 
vocational  counselor  at  the  University 
Settlement.  Miss  Louise  Montgomery 
has  done  and  will  continue  this  work  for 
us.  At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Settlement 
Committee  in  March  she  gave  a  most 
interesting  and  convincing  account  of  her 


work.  She  consults  with  all  the  girls 
leaving  the  four  public  schools  in  her 
neighborhood  with  regard  to  their  future 
plans.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  few 
have  any  bent  they  wish  to  follow,  but 
each  knows  simply  that  she  wants  a  job. 
Miss  Montgomery  has  helped  crystallize 
their  vague  ideas  and  has  started  many 
girls  on  the  road  to  learn  skilled  trades. 
She  has  seen  to  it  also  that  the  girls  she 
advises  are  placed  in  satisfactory  working 
conditions. 

The  money  is  to  be  raised  as  last  year 
largely  by  subscription,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  interest  will  be  as  great  and  the 
response  as  ready.  There  is  also  a  plan 
on  foot  to  start  the  fund  by  two  or  three 
lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Mrs.  Irwin  J.  McDowell  represented  the 
Club  on  the  "College  Women's  Indus- 
trial Committee."  This  body  has  been 
an  active  agent  in  fighting  for  the  10- 
hour  law  for  women  and  has  kept  at  work 
through  the  time  of  its  amendment  last 
June  and  now  that  the  amendment  is  in 
jeopardy  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Miss  Alice  Greenacre  is  the  delegate 
of  the  Club  to  the  "Intercollegiate  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations."  This  is  a  move- 
ment which,  though  new,  seems  one  we 
wish  to  identify  ourselves  with.  The 
plan  is  to  establish  an  office  with  the  aim 
of  placing  trained  women  in  positions 
other  than  teaching.  Such  a  bureau  has 
been  in  successful  operation  in  New  York 
and  will  eventually  be  self-supporting. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  however, 
some  financial  responsibility  will  have 
to  be  assumed,  though  just  how  much, 
and  how  it  will  be  met,  has  not  been 
determined. 

Other  matters  of  business  were  con- 
sidered, among  them  plans  for  Alumni 
Day.  It  was  voted  that  the  women  have 
a  dinner  instead  of  their  usual  breaskfast, 
and  that  the  suggestion  of  the  men's 
organization  that  we  co-operate  with 
them  in  some  joint  entertainment  in  the 
evening  be  followed. 

Officers  were  then  elected  for  191 2-13, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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President — Marie  Ortmayer,  '06 
Vice-President — Josephine  Allin,  '99 
Secretary — Thyrza  Barton,  '07 
Treasurer — Hazel  Kelly,  '08 

Directors — Alice  Lee,  '11,  Mary  Pitkin. 
'08. 

Thyrza  Barton,  Secretary 


News  from  the  Classes. — 

1870 
Rev.  D.  Dewolf  resides  at  66  Ingraham 
Place,  Newark,  N.J. 

1876 
Lily    Gray   is    connected   with    the 
Spokesman-Review  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

189s 
Dr.  S.  D.  Barnes  is  practicing  medicine 
in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

1896 

Dr.  Mary  Brooks  Baird  lives  at  the 
Avenue  House,  Evanston,  111. 

John  Hulsart,  who  enlivened  Snell  in 
the  days  when  Stagg  was  head,  lives  at 
Manasquan,  N.J. 

Mary  Doan  Spalding  is  teaching  in  the 
Soldan  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Her 
address  is  3739  Windsor  Place. 

1897 

C.  R.  Barrett,  who  is  connected  with 
the  American  School  of  Correspondence, 
lives  at  6203  Madison  Ave. 

Percy  B.  Davis  may  be  addressed  at 
766  Prospect  Ave.,  Winnetka,  111. 

Marilla  Waite  Freeman  is  librarian  of 
the  Goodwyn  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Clara  Hitchcock  occupies  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  in  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

1898 

Adelaide  Steele  Baylor  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Indiana.  Her 
address  is  Room  27,  State  House,  Indian- 
apolis. 

George  S.  Pomeroy,  ex,  resides  at  5800 
Kenmore  Ave. 

1899 

G.  E.  Congdon  is  principal  of  Hiawatha 
Academy,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

Thomas  M.  Netherton  recently  became 
principal  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Agri- 
culture, located  near  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Weinberger  lives  at  4132 
Wentworth  Ave. 


Charles  W.  Chase  is  in  the  law  partner- 
ship of  Wood  &  Chase,  Commercial 
National  Bank  Building. 

Albert  L.  Ward  has  moved  from  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  to  Livingston,  Ind.,  at  which 
latter  place  he  is  pastor  of  the  Christian 
church. 

1901 

Director  Arthur  E.  Bestor  of  the 
Chautauqua,  Chautauqua,  N.Y.,  and  Mrs. 
Bestor  sailed  on  April  13  on  the  "Minne- 
waska"  for  Europe  to  remain  until  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  summer  season.  While 
partly  a  vacation,  the  trip  will  primarily 
be  to  study  at  first  hand  various  docu- 
ments and  foreign  conditions  in  the 
preparation  of  an  article  on  "European 
Rulers:  Their  Modern  Significance." 
The  itinerary  includes  London,  Paris, 
Brussels,  The  Hague,  Berlin,  Copen- 
hagen, Christiania,  Stockholm,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  Berne,  and  Madrid. 

Marjorie  Lucile  Fitch,  Ph.M.,  teaches 
German  in  the  high  school  at  Sterling,  111. 
During  the  summer  she  will  be  at  home 
at  4341  N.  42d  Ave.,  Chicago. 


C.  A.  Huston,  J.D.,  '08,  is  associate 
professor  of  law  in  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huston  (Mar- 
garet Davidson,  '03)  live  at  1048  Ramona 
St.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Sylvanus  G.  Levy,  living  at  3238 
Vernon  Ave.,  is  in  law  partnership  under 
the  name  Lipson  &  Levy,  1607  Fort 
Dearborn  Building. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Logan  (Edith  Jenkins) 
now  lives  at  5139  Washington  Ave. 

Dora  Katherine  Longenecker  resides 
at  826  N.  Church  St.,  Decatur,  111. 


Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Chadwick  (Mary 
Chamberlain)  has  moved  to  2136  S. 
Clifton  Park  Ave.,  Hawthorne  Station. 

Milton  J.  Davies  is  connected  with  the 
Central  Branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  His  residence  is  227 
Willoughby  Ave. 

Frank  W.  DeWolf  is  on  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  headquarters  at  Ur- 
bana,  111. 

W.  A.  Goodman,  with  his  brother,  en- 
gages in  the  insurance  business,  princi- 
pally fire,  Room  1965-175  W.  Jackson 
Blvd. 
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Bruce  McLeish  has  moved  from  Evan- 
ston  to  Glencoe,  111. 

Oscar  E.  Norman  resides  at  5607 
Washington  Ave. 


Jacob  Billikopf,  1000  Admiral  Blvd., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  associated  with  the 
Jewish  Educational  Institute  of  that 
city. 

Charles  R.  Howe,  who  pitched  in  his 
day,  is  in  the  banking  and  real  estate 
business.  He  has  been  for  two  years 
at  Hinsdale,  111. 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Mack  occupies  medical 
offices  at  1605  Van  Buren  St. 

Emma  M.  McFarland  is  a  missionary 
among  the  Keowa  Apaches  near  Apache, 
Okla. 

1905 

Inga  M.  K.  Allison  is  professor  of 
home  economics  in  the  Colorado  State 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 

Lorley  Ada  Asheman,  A.M.,  '08,  is 
director  of  French  in  the  Detroit  Central 
High  School.  Her  address  is  89  Hancock 
West. 

W.  F.  Burns  lives  at  1270  Dolman  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Schuyler  B.  Terry,  Ph.D.,  '10,  and 
Mrs.  Terry  (Phebe  Bell,  '08)  live  at  1464 
Hyde  Park  Blvd.  Mr.  Terry  is  in  the 
bond  business  with  Lee  Higginson  &  Co. 

1906 

Helmut  Berens  teaches  German  in 
Lewis  Institute.  He  and  Mrs.  Berens 
(Alice  Seton  Thompson,  '05)  reside  in 
Elmhurst,  111. 

Grace  Beed,  3402  Harrison  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  undertaken  the  organi- 
zation of  the  collegiate  alumnae  of  that 
city. 

Lucy  E.  Browning's  permanent  address 
is  Elgin,  111. 

J.  Brad  Craig  is  principal  of  the  schools 
at  Beaver,  Pa. 

Paul  Hunter  Dodge,  formerly  a  lawyer 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  later  in  New 
York,  has  recently  returned  from  Oxford, 
where  as  a  student  he  pursued  the  anthro- 
pological course.  Temporarily  he  is  re- 
siding at  553 2  Ellis  Ave.,  while  completing 
his  abridged  version  of  Shakespeare,  but 
may  be  addressed  at  his  home  town, 
Goshen,  Ind. 

Ida  A.  Felt,  lives  at  611  High  St., 
Billingham,  Wash. 

Hugo  Friend,  J.D.,  '08,  has  moved  to 
5236  Prairie  Ave. 


Burton  P.  Gale  is  connected  with  Swift 
&  Co.,  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Elizabeth  Adams  Young  teaches 
science  and  history  in  the  Winona  College 
for  Young  Women,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

1907 

Faith  Hunter  Dodge  teaches  French 
and  Spanish  in  Millikin  University, 
Decatur,  111. 

Luise  Haessler  is  on  the  German  faculty 
of  Normal  College,  Park  Ave.  and  68th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Joseph  W.  King  is  head  of  the  English 
department  of  Ball  High  School,  Gal- 
veston, Tex.  His  address  is  801  2  2d 
St.,  though  his  home  town  is  Cuseta,  Ga. 

Paul  M.  O'Donnell  may  be  found  at 
61 1 7  Monroe  Ave. 

Dade  B.  Shearer  is  instructor  of  Latin 
and  English  in  De  Pauw  University.  His 
address  is  307  E.  Seminary  St.,  Green- 
castle,  Ind. 

1908 

Benjamin  C.  Allin,  ex,  has  been  on  the 
lecture  program  recently  of  the  series 
given  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  His 
topic  is  "Native  Life  in  China,"  personal 
impressions  and  an  abundance  of  pictorial 
material  for  which  he  gathered  upon 
the  occasion  of  an  extended  journey  to 
the  Orient.  He  is  a  brother  of  Josephine 
Allin,  '99. 

Elizabeth  Barnhart  resides  at  319  Main 
St.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Gorsline,  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  at  Peoria,  111.,  lives  at  425  Barker 
Ave.,  that  city. 

George  W.  Graves  is  living  in  Pullman, 
Wash. 

Nellie  B.  Green  resides  at  413  N.  Main 
St.,  Fairfield,  la. 

1909 

R.  D.  Elliott,  formerly  of  New  Phila- 
delphia, O.,  is  now  located  at  1875  E. 
24th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  For  the  past 
year  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  engaged  in 
chemical  research  for  the  National  Elec- 
tric Lamp  Company. 

Helen  Cramp,  3509  N.  18th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  engaged  in  journalistic 
work  in  the  educational  department  of  the 
John  C.  Winston  Publishing  Company. 

Edith  R.  Hull  is  located  permanently 
at  3739  Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I.  Leo  Wolkow  may  be  found  at  128 
W.  Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.  With 
his  father  he  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
human  hair  goods. 
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Marie  Avery  teaches  English  in  the 
Aspen,  Colo.,  high  school. 

Nova  J.  Beal  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Washington  Union  High  School,  Oleander 
Cal. 

Margaret  Helen  Byrne  resides  at  432 
W.  63d  St. 

M.  Ralph  Cleary  is  assistant  manager 
of  the  Chicago  branch,  505  S.  Clinton 
St.,  of  Delany  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  glue  and  curled  hair. 
His  home  address  is  216  S.  Scoville  Ave., 
Oak  Park. 

Emma  Felsenthal  lives  at  616  W. 
Church  St.,  Champaign,  111. 

Martha  Grant  is  now  at  118  N.  Center 
St.,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

Horace  B.  Horton  is  with  the  Chicago 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  105th  and 
Throop  Sts.  He  lives  at  5431  Michigan 
Ave. 

Helen  Sard  Hughes  is  connected  with 
the  Western  College  for  Women  at  Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

R.  T.  Proctor  may  be  addressed  at 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

191 1 

Under  the  supervision  of  William  Kuh 
and  Hargrave  Long  an  elaborate  direct- 
ory of  graduates  of  this  class  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Press,  and  is  being 
rapidly  distributed  among  the  members. 
Plans  are  also  being  promoted  to  secure 
an  unusual  turnout  at  the  Alumni  Day 
during  Convocation  week. 

Florence  M.  Ames,  whose  home  is  in 
Riverside,  111.,  has  been  living  for  some 
time  at  519  Main  St.,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Norman  Baldwin  has  just  returned 
from  his  European  trip,  where  he  acted 
as  delegate  to  the  International  Peace 
Congress  which  was  scheduled  for  Rome, 
but  which  was  annulled  owing  to  the 
recent  war.  Baldwin  is  living  at  home, 
341  Pleasant  St.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Elmer  W.  Beatty  is  with  the  Hickory 
Steel  Grip  and  Glove  Company  of  Blue 
Island.  His  home  address  is  901  Margate 
Terrace,  Edgewater  Station. 

William  H.  Bresnahan,  ex,  has  been 
engaged  to  coach  the  track  team  of  Iowa 
City  High  School. 

Bert  E.  Gordon,    teacher  in    the  La 


Grange,  111.,  high  school,  may  be  found 
at  317  N.  Waiola. 

H.  R.  Baukhage  writes  as  follows: 
''Studying  in  Germany;  spent  the  Winter 
Quarter  in  Bonn,  where  I  also  enjoyed  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  Address  Bis- 
marckstr.  22,  Bonn  am  Rhein.  When  a 
man  gets  over  here  away  from  everything 
American,  especially  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  and  tries  to  explain  to  a 
German  student  why  eleven  men  should 
receive  all  the  training  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  never  get  a  chance  to  work  up  a 
sweat  one  begins  to  think  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  whole  theory  of  our 
athletics  and  that  this  question  is  only/a 
phase.  If  we  stick  by  our  ideal  and  play 
the  other  colleges  isn't  there  some  chance 
of  at  least  swinging  the  uncertain  our 
way  ?" 

Clarence  A.  Wood,  D.B.,  '12,  is  prac- 
ticing law  and  also  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  private  secretary  to  Judge  Irving  G. 
Vaun  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 
His  address  is  Court  House,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  

Engagements: — 

'n.  Mary  Marjorie  Ogden,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Newton  Ogden, 
for  years  residents  of  Woodlawn,  and 
Oscar  Lee  Stanard  of  Charleston,  W.Va. 
Mr.  Ogden  is  president  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Law,  but  recently  moved  to 
Fairmont,  W.Va.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  the  latter  part  of  June. 

'11.  Charles  Lee  Sullivan,  ex,  and  Fay 
Hopkins,  a  sister  of  Herbert  G.  Hopkins, 
'11.  Miss  Hopkins  is  a  graduate  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College.  During  his  college  career 
Mr.  Sullivan  participated  in  numerous 
student  activities,  and  held  in  his  Senior 
year  the  business  managership  of  the 
Daily  Maroon;  was  president  of  the  Rey- 
nolds Club,  and  a  college  marshal.  He 
is  a  member  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fra- 
ternity. Both  of  the  young  people  reside 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
employed  by  the  Thresher  Varnish  Co. 
The  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  the  fall. 

Deaths: — 
'n.  Lowry  D.  Bender  died  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  on  November  20,  191 1,  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


The  President  of  the  University  has 
authorized  the  annual  invitation  to  the 
Doctors    to    attend    a    complimentary 


luncheon  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday, 
June  10,  191 2.  The  annual  business 
meeting  will  be  held  at  that  time.     A 
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communication  from  the  president  of  the 
Association  will  be  mailed  to  all  members 
within  a  short  time,  proposing  a  question 
of  interest  to  all  for  discussion.  A  special 
inducement  to  all  Doctors  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion  will  be  the  dedication 
of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library  which 
will  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

Several  members  of  the  Association  from 
outside  of  Chicago  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity on  April  5  and  6,  191 2.  Among 
them  were  Arnold  Dresden,  '09,  T.  H. 
Hildebrandt,  '07,  W.  H.  Bussey,  '04, 
A.  L.  Underhill,  '06,  R.  P.  Baker,  '10, 
and  R.  L.  Borger,  '07. 

"The  Reduction  of  a  System  of  Linear 
Differential  Form  of  Any  Order"  is  the 
title  of  a  paper  in  the  Annals  of  Mathe- 
matics for  March,  19 12,  by  Arnold 
Dresden,  '09,  instructor  in  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

At  the  recent  organization  of  the 
Tennessee  Academy  of  Science,  Dr.  C. 
H.  Gordon,  '95,  was  chosen  first  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Gordon  is  professor  of  geology 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
assistant  state  geologist.  Dr.  Gordon 
will  conduct  a  party  abroad  this  summer, 
visiting  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  England. 
The  itinerary  is  called  the  Dixie  Tour, 
sailing  from  Boston  by  the  White  Star 
Line  steamer  "Canopic,"  June  8.  Dr. 
Gordon  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Gordon  and  their  two  daughters,  Isabel 
and  Helen. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hammond,  '98,  sailed 
for  England  on  April  18  to  pursue  work 
in  libraries  there  for  a  time,  after  which 
she  will  travel  on  the  Continent,  later 
returning  again  to  England.  She  will 
be  away  from  Chicago  till  late  autumn. 

Linear  Polors  of  the  K-Hedron  in  M- 
Space  is  the  title  of  the  dissertation  of 
Dr.  H.  F.  MacNeish,  '09,  which  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity Press.  Dr.  MacNeish  is  instructor 
in  mathematics  at  Yale  University. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Henke,  '10,  is  professor  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nanking,  China.  He  has  been 
a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Magazine  and 
expresses  great  interest  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  its  editorial  board. 

Dr.  Wilhelmina  E.  Key,  '01,  professor 
of  biology  at  Lombard  College,  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  writes:  "I  am  glad  to 
support  the  new  departure  in  regard  to 


the  Magazine  by  renewing  my  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year."  Mrs.  Key 
has  always  been  a  loyal  supporter  of 
alumni  interests. 

Professor  Irving  Miller,  '04,  of  the 
department  of  psychology  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Greely,  Colo.,  is  the 
director  of  religious  education  in  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  that  place.  This  Sunday 
school  is  organized  on  scientific  and 
pedagogic  principles. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
contains  articles  by  three  members  of 
our  association,  namely:  E.  J.  Miles, 
'10,  "The  Absolute  Minimum  of  a  Defi- 
nite Integral  in  a  Special  Field";  L.  E. 
Dickson,  '96,  "Linear  Algebras";  F.  R. 
Moulton,  '07,  "A  Class  of  Periodic  Orbits 
of  Superior  Planets." 

Dr.  Murray  S.  Wildman,  A.B.  (Earl- 
ham,  '93),  Ph.D.  (Chicago,  '04),  now  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  commerce  in 
Northwestern  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  economics  in  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  who  goes 
to  Cornell  University  at  the  close  of  the 
present  academic  year. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Schoch,  '02,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a  full  professorship  in  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Miss  Dagny  G.  Sunne,  '09,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  department  of  education 
at  Wellesley  College. 

At  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis., 
Dr.  C.  J.  Bushnell,  '01,  is  professor  of 
politics,  Dr.  M.  L.  Spencer,  '10,  is  pro- 
fessor of  English,  and  Dr.  D.  R.  Moore, 
'10,  is  professor  of  history.  There  are 
six  other  members  of  the  faculty  who 
have  done  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

The  following  papers  were  published 
by  Dr.  R.  R.  Gates,  '08,  during  the  year 
191 1 :  "The  Mode  of  Chromosome  Re- 
duction," Botanical  Gazette,  May,  191 1; 
"Studies  on  the  Variability  and  Herita- 
bility  of  Pigmentation  in  Oenothera" 
(1  colored  plate),  Zeitschrift  fur  Abstam- 
mungs-  und  Vererbungslehre,  April,  191 1; 
"Early  Historico-botanical  Records  of 
the  Oenotheras,"  Proceedings  Iowa  Acad. 
Sci.  (6  plates),  191 1;  "Mutation  in 
Oenothera,"  American  Naturalist,  Octo- 
ber, 191 1 ;  "Pollen  Formation  in  Oeno- 
thera Gigas,"  Annals  of  Botany  (4  plates), 
October,  191 1.     Dr.  Gates  is  now  at  the 
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Botanical  Gardens  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Sciences,  London. 

Miss  Katharine  Dopp,  '02,  gave  an 
address  before  the  Southern  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association,  April  6,  on  "The 
Place  of  Practical  Activities  in   Educa- 


tion," and  also  an  address  before  the 
elementary  section  of  the  same  associa- 
tion on  "The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of 
the  Study  of  Primitive  Life  in  Its  Rela- 
tion to  Modern  Educational  Methods." 
Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Secretary 


THE    DIVINITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Loren  T.  Bush,  '71,  president  of  the 
Association,  has  left  the  work  at  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  and 
may  be  addressed  temporarily  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  general  delivery. 

Dr.  Fred  P.  Haggard,  '89,  although 
offered  the  editorship  of  the  projected 
interdenominational  missionary  maga- 
zine, has  decided  to  remain  as  home 
secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Behan,  '97,  pastor  of  the 
Morgan  Park  Baptist  Church,  was 
recently  elected  to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Baptist  Executive  Council  of 
Chicago. 


William  Henry  Garfield,  '04,  located 
at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Ottawa, 
111.,  is  reported  to  be  having  excellent 
success  in  his  work. 

George  E.  Burlingame,  '99,  one  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  San  Francisco,  will 
spend  several  months  abroad  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  Mr.  Burlingame 
has  been  most  tireless  and  efficient  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction  made  neces- 
sary by  the  great  fire. 

Clifton  D.  Gray,  '00,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Shurtleff  College,  Upper 
Alton,  111. 

Fred  Merrifield,  '01,  Secretary 


FROM  THE  LETTER-BOX 


To  the  Editor: 

It  seemed  to  me  while  I  was  in  college, 
and  has  been  impressed  upon  my  mind 
since,  that  at  the  University  courses  on 
different  phases  of  business  life  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  students,  not  only 
in  giving  information  but  in  widening 
the  student's  outlook  on  life  and  in 
creating  new  interests.  May  I  be  bold 
enough  to  suggest  a  course  of  studies  for 
one  quarter?  As  in  the  "Introduction 
to  Sociology,"  one  problem  could  be 
taken  up  every  week.  The  course  could 
be  made  very  interesting  by  adding 
weekly  trips  to  manufacturing  plants, 
like  the  trips  in  the  course  on  "American 
Cities."  The  problems  suggested  are  as 
follows : 

Week  i — Development  of  Modern  Manufac- 
turing (Commonwealth  Edison, 
2  2d  Street  Plant) 

(a)  Steam 

(b)  Electricity 

Week  2 — Mining  and  Smelting  (Illinois  Steel 

Company,  South  Chicago) 

(a)  Metals 
Week  3 — Foundry,     Forging,     and    Rolling 

(Union  Drop  Forge,  Kensington) 
Week  4 — Machine   Shop   (Allis-Chalmers  or 

Excelsior  Motor  Company) 

(a)  Types  of  Machines 

(b)  Typical  Operations 

Week  5 — Chemical  Industries  (American 
Hide  &  Leather  Co.) 

(a)  Refining 

(b)  Tanning 

Week  6 — Weaving,  Shoemaking,  Tailoring 
Week  7 — Slaughtering  and  Food  Products 

(a)  Union  Stockyards 
Week  8— Printing 

(a)  Presses    ) 

{b)  Paper      [■  (R.  R.  Donnelly) 

(c)  Binding  ) 

(d)  Newspapers  (The  Tribune) 

(e)  Engraving 


Week  9 — Building 

(a)  Brick 

(b)  Stone 

(c)  Structural  Iron 

(d)  Erecting 

Week  io — Shipping,  Accounting,  Credits 

Like  many  other  alumni,  I  should  be 
glad  to  assist  in  any  way;  particularly, 
as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  in 
furnishing  references  on  the  first  four 
weeks'  work,  or  on  the  eighth  and  tenth 
weeks'  work,  as  these  have  been  matters 
of  interest  to  me  for  the  last  two  years. 

I  might  perhaps  outline  another  course 
to  accompany  the  first.  I  have  not 
this  so  definitely  in  mind  as  the  other, 
but  I  will  give  you  the  data  I  have  at 
hand. 

Weeks  i  and  2 — Banks  and  Credits 
(a)  Bills,  Notes,  Exchange 
Week  3 — Accounting  and  Costs 

(a)  Expense 

(b)  Labor 

(c)  Material 
Week  4 — Advertising 

Week  s — Selling  Organization 

(a)  Mail  Order 

(b)  Jobbing 

(c)  Retail  Market 
Week  6— Real  Estate 
Week  7 — Insurance 

Week  8 — Brokerage  and  Underwriting 
Week  g — Contracting,  etc. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  a 
man  from  almost  any  one  of  the  busi- 
nesses named  in  both  of  these  courses  to 
deliver  a  short  talk  to  the  class.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  where  experts  would  lecture  on 
what  the  class  would  see  the  following 
day  in  their  factory.  I  know  that 
something  similar  is  now  being  done  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Aleck  G.  Whitfield,  'ii 


UNDERGRADUATE  AFFAIRS 


ATHLETICS 


Baseball. — The  following  games  were 
played  up  to  May  i.     Conference  games 
are  in  heavy  type. 
April    6,  Joliet  Standards .  . . .  o  Chicago    2 

"       9,  First  Nat.  Bank ... .   2 

"     10,  Gunthers 7 

"     13,  Northwestern 1 

"     15,  Wausau-Lacrosse .  . .   2 

"     17,  Wisconsin 14 

(at  Madison) 

"    20,  Iowa 0 

"     24,  Hawaii  College 3 

Honolulu 

"     27,  Arkansas 3 

May     i,  Illinois 5 

(at  Champaign) 

The  remainder  of  the  schedule  is  as 
follows: 

May  3,  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City 

"  4,  Ames,  at  Chicago 

"  8,  Illinois 

"  11,  Wisconsin 

"  14,  Northwestern,  at  Evanston 

"  17,  Illinois,  at  Champaign 

"  18,  Indiana 

"  21,  Minnesota 

"  25,  Purdue 

"  31,  Purdue  at  Lafayette 

June  5,  Illinios 

A  complete  list  of  the  players  on  the 
squad  will  be  found  under  "Events  and 
Discussion."  Up  to  May  1  the  regular 
line-up  of  the  team  was:  Mann,  catcher; 
G.  Roberts,  Carpenter,  and  Hruda, 
pitchers;  Norgren,  first  base;  O.Roberts, 
second  base;  Boyle,  (capt.),  third  base; 
Baird,  shortstop;  Teichgraeber,  right 
field;  Catron,  center  field;  Libonati  and 
Kulvinsky,  left  field.  Mann  has  filled 
in  excellently  as  catcher.  He  is  steady, 
and  throws  well,  though  not  brilliantly. 
He  is  weak  on  foul  flies,  and  his  hitting 
is  only  mediocre.  G.  Roberts  pulled 
a  tendon  in  his  arm  in  the  game  with  the 
Joliet  Standards,  and  was  out  for  nearly 
a  month  in  consequence.  Hruda  pitched 
a  decent  game  against  Northwestern, 
but  was  not  sharply  attacked.  Against 
Wisconsin  he  was  ineffective.  Carpenter 
has  been  a  pleasant  surprise.  Against 
the  Gunthers,  Wausau-Lacrosse,  and 
Iowa  he  pitched  with  great  steadiness 
and  effect.     In  the  two  former  games  he 


was  taken  out  to  give  Reichmann  a 
chance;  in  both  instances  Reichmann 
was  severely  battered.  Against  Iowa, 
Carpenter  pitched  the  full  nine  innings, 
giving  four  hits  and  three  bases  on  balls, 
and  hitting  two  men.  He  cannot  bat, 
and  has  a  poor  throw  to  bases.  Norgren 
at  first  does  fairly,  handling  thrown  balls 
beautifully;  but  he  is  weak  on  the  ground, 
and  cannot  hit.  O.  Roberts,  Baird,  and 
Boyle  make  up  the  best  infield,  except 
for  first  base,  in  the  Conference.  Good 
men,  who  have  played  together  for  three 
years,  they  are  a  treat  to  watch.  As  they 
stand,  they  are  superior  to  most  of  the 
infields  in  Class  A  leagues.  In  the  out- 
field, Teichgraeber  is  slow  but  steady; 
he  is  hitting  far  better  than  last  year. 
Catron  is  going  far  to  fill  the  place  of 
Collings.  Catron  is  small,  fast,  a  clever 
batter,  and  a  splendid  thrower.  He  has 
a  tendency  to  lose  his  head.  Left  field 
is  weak.  There  seems  nobody  to  put 
there  who  can  hit  the  ball,  though  Paul 
Hunter  is  a  possibility.  The  games  so 
far  show  better  than  a  fair  team,  but 
hardly  a  really  good  one.  Steinbrecher's 
return  would  greatly  strengthen  it.  The 
games  with  Northwestern  and  Iowa  were 
easy;  the  Wisconsin  game  was  a  farce; 
six  innings  in  a  blizzard  which  shut  the 
batter  off  from  the  sight  of  the  outfielders. 

Track. — The  schedule  of  track  meets 
is  as  follows: 
April  20,  Drake  Relay  Races  at  Des  Moines 

"  27,  Penn  Relay  Races  at  Philadelphia 
May  11,  Northwestern    'Varsity,    Freshmen 

"     17,  Illinois  'Varsity,  Freshmen 
(at  Champaign) 
May  25,  Wisconsin 
June     1,  Conference  Meet  at  Lafayette 

"      7,  Inter-Class  Meet 

"      8,  Interscholastic  Meet 

The  one-mile  University  relay  at  Des 
Moines  was  won  by  Chicago,  in  3:25!. 
Baird  ran  the  first  relay,  finishing  second 
by  six  yards  in  53  seconds.  Mathews, 
on  the  next  relay,  won  by  eight  yards  in 
53  seconds.  Menaul,  running  in  51^, 
led  by  twenty-five  yards,  and  Davenport 
finished   in   49  §    about    sixty   yards   in 
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front.  The  Pennsylvania  relay  was  won 
by  Syracuse.  For  Chicago,  the  runners 
were  Matthews  who  finished  in  54; 
Baird,  in  53;  Menaul,  in  52;  and 
Davenport,  in  49-2.  In  the  pole  vault, 
Coyle  took  fifth  1 1  feet  9  inches. 

Chicago  has  a  smaller  squad  this 
spring  than  for  a  long  time.  Davenport, 
in  the  middle  distances;  Matthews  and 
Duncan  in  the  sprints;  Menaul  in  the 
shot  and  high  jump;  Coyle  in  the  vault; 
Cox  in  the  high  jump;  Canning  in  the 
hammer;  Kuh  in  the  hurdles;  Donovan 
in  the  mile;  Bishop  in  the  mile  and  two- 
mile;  and  Chandler  in  the  half  are  about 
all  we  have  to  depend  on.  Prospects 
are  in  consequence  very  dubious. 

General. — The    football    schedule    for 
next  fall  has  been  announced  as  follows: 
October        5,  Indiana 
19,  Iowa 
26,  Purdue 


November    2,  Wisconsin  at  Madison 
9,  Northwestern 
16,  Illinois  at  Champaign 
23,  Minnesota 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  game  is  with 
a  Conference  team,  and  that  every  team 
in  the  Conference  is  represented.  Pros- 
pects for  a  good  eleven  are  bright,  though 
Whiting,  captain-elect,  and  Scruby  have 
left  college,  and  so  has  Springer,  in  whom 
much  hope  was  placed.  Halstead  M. 
Carpenter,  '12,  tackle,  has  been  elected 
captain  in  place  of  Whiting. 

At  the  gymnastic  meet,  held  at  Cham- 
paign, April  13,  Illinois  won  with  1074! 
points.  Stiles  of  Illinois  also  won  the 
individual  championship.  Wisconsin 
was  second  with  957!  points,  Minnesota 
third  with  8i6j,  and  Chicago  last  with 

782f. 


GENERAL 


Dramatic. — The  one-act  play  compe- 
tition instituted  by  the  Dramatic  Club 
in  the  Winter  Quarter  was  won  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Alexander,  of  Athens,  Georgia, 
with  The  Thimble.  Six  other  plays  were 
submitted,  but  the  decision  of  the  judges 
was  unanimous.  The  Club  had  planned 
to  give  the  winning  play  at  its  annuAl 
alumni  reunion  on  April  30,  but  diffi- 
culties arose  which  made  this  impossible. 
At  the  reunion,  therefore,  three  other  plays 
were  substituted,  as  follows: 

The  Stepmother 
By  Arnold  Bennett 

Cora  Prout Mona  Quayle 

Christine Emma  Clark 

Adrian W.  S.  Hefferan 

Dr.  Gardner Byron  W.  Hartley 

Fritzchen 
By  Herman  Sudermann 

The  Mayor B.  K.  Goodman 

Fritzchen D.  L.  Breed 

Lieut,  von  Hallerpfat ' J.  R.  Allais 

Wilhelm B.  H.  Clark 

Frau  von  Drosse Winifred  Cutting 

Agnes Effie  M.  Hewitt 

Giving  "Joy" 

By  Various  Collaborators 

This   was   a    farce   satirizing   various 

regulations  of  the  University  in  regard 

to  eligibility,  the  use  of  Mandel  Hall, 


etc.  The  plays,  which  were  given  in  the 
Reynolds  Club,  were  preceded  by  a  din- 
ner to  the  alumni  members  of  the  Club. 

Much  Ado  about  Something,  a  farce  by 
Ruth  Re  ticker,  '12,  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
League,  in  Lexington  Hall  on  Monday, 
April  22. 

The  Case  of  Sophronia,  by  Marjorie 
B.  Cooke,  '99,  is  in  rehearsal  by  The 
Masquers,  a  dramatic  organization  of 
Freshmen,  and  will  be  given  some  time 
in  May. 

General. — The  following  elections  to 
fill  vacancies  have  been  announced: 
Senior  College  Council,  Miss  Clara  Allen 
and  Paul  MacClintock  in  place  of  Miss 
Adelaide  Roe  and  William  Warriner; 
Senior  Class  Presidency,  Ira  N.  Daven- 
port in  place  of  Clark  Sauer;  Sophomore 
Class  Presidency,  Willard  Dickerson  in 
place  of  Horace  F.  Scruby.  Miss  Roe 
and  Warriner  have  graduated;  Sauer 
and  Scruby  have  left  college. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  held  exercises 
in  Mandel  on  International  Night,  April 
13.  Representatives  from  twelve  nations 
took  part  in  the  program. 

At  a  meeting  on  April  15,  415  women 
pledged  themselves  to  continue  the  Honor 
Sentiment  Campaign  undertaken  in  the 
Winter  Quarter.  Other  pledges  are  to 
be  secured  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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THE  DEDICATION  POEM 

"HOUSE  OF  THE  WORD" 
BY  EDWIN  HERBERT  LEWIS,  PH.D.,  '94 


Awake,  O  harp  and  lute,  the  Psalmist  cried, 
In  days  when  all  were  singers,  and  God  stood 
Daily  in  sudden  sunrise  to  receive 
The  upward  incense  of  men's  lyric  prayer, 
Sweeter  than  grapeflowers,  in  Jerusalem. 

Awake,  cittern  of  gold,  the  Theban  cried, 
Proud  that  he  shared  it  with  divinities, 
The  muses  violet-crowned,  and  with  their  king, 
Apollo,  worshiped  in  the  Pythian  glen 
With  lyric  laughter  and  white  whirling  limbs. 

But  wake  not,  harp  and  lute  and  cithara, 
To  find  your  masters  gone,  and  e'en  the  quill 
Which  plucked  out  music,  sharpened  to  a  pen 
To  blacken  pages  through  a  thousand  years, 
And  tossed  aside  for  strange  machinery. 
Least  of  the  balladists,  here  let  me  take 
Some  rude  thing  like  the  homely  dulcimore 
Struck  by  the  Tennessean  mountaineer 
High  in  his  lonely  hills,  when  the  strong  thought 
Of  things  forgotten  touches  him  to  song, 
And  like  him  slowly  beat  out  memories. 
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II 

Among  thy  children,  Mother  most  humane, 
Are  voices  with  young  magic  in  their  tones, 
But  youth  unsaddened  is  unconsonant 
To  sing  of  scholars  dead  among  their  books, 
And  poets,  young  and  old,  the  soon  forgot. 
Ah,  one  there  was,  our  lauriger,  for  whom 
The  harp  of  Aeschylus  rang  unafraid 
In  times  of  hesitation;  one  in  whom 
Deucalion's  stone  men,  groping,  found  a  voice. 
That  one  there  was,  who  might  have  builded  here 
A  front  of  song,  memorial,  stately,  grave, 
Such  fame  as  Pindar  for  Agesias 
Reared  in  Olympia.    But  him  the  breeze 
Impassioned  holds,  a  region  breath,  a  faint 
Diffused  splendor  of  Promethean  fire 
Struck  from  the  fennel  on  its  way  to  earth. 
Seek  till  ye  find  it,  poets  of  the  morn, 
And  breathing  him,  sing  out  your  music  free ! 
So  shall  ye  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  men 
And  live  forever  in  the  sounding  air! 

Ill 

'Tis  a  vast  room.    Methinks  a  smaller  place 
Would  lightly  hold  the  great  dead  of  the  world, 
Shrunken  to  books.    This  is  the  coral  isle 
Where  every  futile  polyp  leaves  his  bones, 
Infinitesimals  of  permanence. 
Here  lie  the  chroniclers  of  trivial  deeds, 
And  census-takers  of  defeated  hosts, 
And  registrars  of  ragged  heraldries. 
These  are  the  catacombs  of  tiresome  saints, 
Bad  poets,  wrong  concluders,  pedant  scribes. 
Philosophers  are  here,  Icarian  wings 
That  caught  the  iris  of  the  upper  air 
And  fell  derided.    Nay,  but  they  who  laughed, 
The  careful  souls,  the  patient  men  of  fact, 
The  cautious  heroes  of  hypothesis, 
Are  folioed  and  forgot.    Beside  them,  heaps 
Of  ashes  from  the  beacon  fires  of  hope, 
And  all  dead-letters  back  to  Amraphel. 
Laws  better  never  writ,  but  for  the  word 
Ironic  Ammon  spoke  to  learned  Thoth, 
That  letters  dull  the  edge  of  memory, 
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And  written  evil  is  a  lesser  curse. 

What  might  that  god  have  uttered  had  he  lived 
To  see  the  cloistered  pale  calligrapher 
Wasting  the  sunshine  of  the  Middle  Age 
To  paint  initials  ?     "Thoth  is  still  the  god 
Of  this  their  Christian  bibliolatry. 
For  him  they  interlace  these  golden  vines, 
Burnishing  or  and  azure,  and  for  him 
They  rubrish  breviaries  which  shall  lie 
In  some  high  hall  with  books  of  vanished  hours, 
Un chanted  psalters,  missals  clasped  for  aye." 

IV 

Yet  still  we  read;  still  strain  to  focus  here 
Eyes  that  were  made  to  look  with  silent  joy 
On  the  clean  page  of  sky  or  sea  or  plain, 
The  unwrit  future  and  the  unnamed  God. 
No  words  unpack  the  heart.     No  words  describe 
The  light  of  evening  on  a  little  face, 
The  breaker  ere  it  falls,  the  ethereal  cry 
The  white-throat  left  unfinished  when  he  passed, 
Questioning  hearts  in  May.     No  words  can  save, 
Yet  here  are  billions,  hard  words  every  one. 
Can  these  blind  ciphers  spell  out  life,  or  lend 
Wholeness  of  meaning  to  a  tattered  past 
Of  dim  lost  Babylonian  episodes  ? 

Ask  Babylon  for  bread,  she  only  gives 
A  wordy  stone.    Ask  Egypt,  and  she  sends 
What  rushy  marrow  could  escape  the  jaws 
Of  hunger  building  Khafra's  house  of  books. 
Ask  Pergamum,  she  tosses  the  flayed  skin 
Of  victims  offered  to  Asklepios 
Cozening  the  sick.    And  ye  who  grant  today 
This  stone  pavilion  and  these  heavy  towers 
Of  Babel  or  funereal  silence,  these — 
Twinned  like  the  broken  shrines  of  Halebid 
Above  dead  gods  in  pestilent  Mysore — 
Why  would  ye  pinnacle  a  roof  eterne 
Above  the  book  and  volume  of  this  death  ? 


His  name  is  here,  you  answer.    Even  now 
The  long  light  finds  it  on  the  scriptured  wall 
While  June  is  whispering  a  requiem 
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Beneath  the  oak  trees.    Ah,  she  wonders  there 
That  brows  should  be  so  pale  beneath  the  locks 
Death  could  not  silver.    But  his  heart  is  here! 
No  box  of  bronze,  no  precious  relic-case 
Can  hold  the  heart  of  him  in  little  room. 
This  is  his  reliquary,  this,  too  small. 
If  here  we  house  but  dust,  then  here  he  lies 
Splendid  in  still  companionship  of  dust. 
As  in  Sheol  the  glimmering  kings  of  eld 
Rose  to  receive  their  peer  when  he  stood  there 
Become  as  one  of  them,  and  he  lay  down 
Companioned  largely  in  that  oldest  gloom, 
A  king  with  kings,  weak  silence  crowning  all, 
So  rests  he  with  the  best  we  had,  the  kings 
Whose  pale  sway  holds  us  when  we  know  it  not. 

VI 

He  gleams  in  shadowy  gold,  impersonal, 
A  sculptured  name.    And  shall  no  more  be  said  ? 
Shall  one  man  make  the  choice  of  Hercules 
To  dare  all  hardness  so  he  may  but  serve, 
And  grimly  crush  the  stubborn  years  to  months 
In  agony  of  effort,  till  at  last, 
Losing  his  life  to  gain  it,  on  he  sweeps 
Like  some  great  eponym  and  word  of  power — 
Shall  he  do  this  unsung  ?    What  is  the  peace 
He  sleeps  in  but  the  fellowship  of  thought  ? 
And  what  the  undivided  power  of  his  life 
But  the  sweet  burden  of  the  reasoned  word, 
Born  of  no  single  self,  but  like  the  light 
Into  life  trembling  through  the  pulse  of  all  ? 
What  else  but  that  shall  whiten  the  red  page 
Of  time's  ensanguined  book  ?    Oh,  wouldst  thou  sing 
The  man  himself,  the  great  soul  of  this  house, 
Impersonal  with  love  of  persons,  sing — the  Word ! 

VII 

Soft  and  more  softly,  homely  dulcimore, 
Lest,  shrilling  in  this  presence,  we  affront 
The  high  still  courtesy  of  royal  souls 
Whose  greatness  bides  command.    This  is  the  place, 
The  house  of  miracle,  where  waiting  life, 
Chaliced  for  ages  like  Gennaro's  blood, 
Warms  and  is  quickened.    Lo,  great  Uriel 
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Whispers  the  morn  to  service  on  the  earth, 
As  if  he  gathered  from  the  world  of  light, 
Beyond  the  light-years  and  mortality, 
Parental  souls  like  sunbeams,  bidding  them 
Find  a  new  hearthstone  in  their  children's  eyes. 
Open  the  books!    What,  is  the  world  so  young! 
O  race  of  scholars  who  laid  down  your  lives 
With  calm  faith — deeper  than  the  deepest  creed — 
That  naught  is  trivial;  ye  who  would  not  write 
From  memory  alone  one  fair  tyrannic  yod; 
And  ye  who  struck  a  haughty  planet  down 
From  midmost  grandeur  to  a  whirling  point, 
But  in  the  atom's  heart,  a  radiant  world, 
Found  out  rich  emperies  of  littleness; 
And  all  ye  closed  eyes  which  knew  to  scan 
The  eoliths  and  dawnstones  of  the  world, 
Lo,  this  is  dawn! 

VIII 

Up  from  the  dens  of  earth, 
Out  from  the  dark  Hercynian  forests,  down 
From  sparse  Iranian  pastures  come  the  hosts, 
Driven  by  hunger  into  fellowship, 
Driven  by  thirst  to  far-found  wells  of  strife 
In  Kadesh,  and  strange  covenants  of  blood; 
Driven  by  God  to  interchange  of  gods 
And  slow  unwilling  love  of  alien  shrines. 
Warring  or  wandering,  they  bring — the  Word. 

Hark  in  the  dawn  the  message  weakly  sent 
By  wandering  caravan  and  kafila 
When  God  upbringeth  Syria  out  of  Kir, 
Philistia  out  of  Caphtor,  Israel 
Out  of  Mizraim  into  Midian. 
In  vain  Urusalim  sends  forth  her  shards 
Quick-burned,  to  Egypt,  crying  for  relief 
Against  such  blood-stained  messengers  of  peace. 

O  fellowship  of  thought,  immortal  Word, 
Across  the  flood,  with  some  Aegean  star 
For  guide  and  bashi  through  the  friendly  night, 
The  ships  of  Tarshish  were  thy  caravan, 
Bringing  spread  silver  and  smooth  ivory 
Past  white  Minoa,  wondering  what  strange  speech 
Built  up  those  palaces,  and  speaking  fair 
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With  .kindly  western  words  the  passing  prows. 
But  they,  borne  westward  by  red  Tyrian  sails 
With  Memphian  wheat  and  linen,  carry  too 
Light  byblus  and  the  Memphian  oracles, 
Beyond  Gortyna  to  the  Cyclades. 

IX 

O  fellowship  of  thought,  immortal  Word, 
What  brothers'  voices  longingly  arise 
To  frame  thy  mystery!    In  Ephesus 
Where  rivers  bring  the  fierce  barbarians  down 
To  learn  that  laws  are  many,  and  to  wish 
That  none  may  bind  them  when  the  hot  blood  burns, 
Young  Heraclitus  sees  the  changing  word 
Flow  by  him  fiery,  saddening  his  youth. 
In  Athens,  where  the  laughing  waters  break 
Against  the  marble,  Plato  stands.    He  smiles, 
With  patient  care  dividing  the  swift  mind, 
And  from  the  hot  disputes  of  wordy  boys 
Lifts  the  pure  fire.     It  burns  Promethean, 
Spreading  above  them  in  white  heavenly  shapes 
That  pattern  justice  and  the  city  of  God. 

By  Nile,  wan  priests  ascetic,  listening 
To  thrice-great  Hermes,  lord  of  words  confused, 
And  wondering  whither  leads  that  shepherd's  voice, 
But  fearing  Greeks  who  lightly  name  the  name 
And  have  no  magic.     In  Arabia 
Beside  his  tent  gray  Yusuf ,  marveling 
How  word  of  promise  should  restrain  his  hand 
Against  who  sleeps  within,  the  murderer 
Of  Yusuf's  only  son.    And  then  at  last 
Look  where  a  beam  strikes  back  to  Ephesus ! 

John  stands  where  Heraclitus  stood,  with  sweet 
Grave  eyes  uplifted,  asking  all, 
What  of  the  Logos  split  and  parceled  now 
Throughout  the  world  ?    If  God  himself  should  speak, 
Coming  with  water  and  blood  to  interblend 
The  Reason  and  the  Vow,  what  would  He  say  ? 
Would  He  unlock  the  magic  of  the  skies 
With  potent  numbers,  words  omnipotent  ? 
Would  He  upraise  our  homely  fellowship 
Above  the  need  of  fellowship,  and  touch 
The  general  tongue  to  high  seraphic  power  ? 
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Nay,  heaven  is  homely.  Hear  the  Living  Word! 
A  woman  grieving  for  a  vanished  friend 

In  a  gray  garden  saw  the  gardener. 

He  asked  her  why  she  wept,  and  she  but  wailed, 
"If  thou  hast  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  the  place 

And  I  will  take  him."  Then  God  slowly  turned. 
"Mary!"  he  said.    But  she,  "Rabboni— !" 

X 

O  fellowship  of  thought,  immortal  Word, 
Creator  in  us  of  the  glory  named, 
Controller  in  us  of  the  nameless  dark ! 
God  is  not  fearful,  and  he  ever  dies 
To  live  again  on  lips  that  know  him  not, 
Gladly  denied  to  do  great  justice  here 
To  whom  he  loves.    The  dawn  is  crimson  yet, 
Reflecting  battle-blood.    But  still  the  Word 
With  sweet  new  accents  whitens  round  the  world, 
Sphering  all  souls  in  one.    Beyond  the  rune, 
Beyond  the  hieratic  syllable, 
Reckoned  in  numbers  which  the  comets  fear, 
Infinite,  secular,  it  flashes  on, 
Bowing  the  heavens  o'er  a  common  hearth. 

Promise  of  God,  deign  to  be  spoken  here ! 
Here  where  the  coral  isle  advances  high 
With  labors  well  forgot,  and  happy  bones 
Limed  in  the  sure  foundations.     Here  at  last 
Where  all  the  nations  send  their  hostages 
While  the  one  morning  lightens  overall — 
Temple  and  tenement  and  ivied  tower — ■ 
Here  where  the  varying  tongues  of  brotherhood 
Seek  for  the  great  parole,  the  Word  of  Peace! 
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Today,  June  10,  and  tomorrow,  June  n,  the  quadrangles  await  us 
with  a  special  welcome.     June  10  is  Senior  Class  Day,  with  exercises 
from  10:30  till  4:00;    and  in  the   evening  comes  the 
d  Ei  President's  reception,  to  which  eighteen  thousand  invi- 

tations have  been  sent  out.  Even  if  they  should  all 
come  who  are  asked,  there  would  be  room,  for  the  campus  is  to  be 
spread  before  them.  June  11,  in  the  morning,  comes  the  dedication  of 
the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library;  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Convocation  exercises;  at  six,  the  dinners  of  the  alumni  (in  the 
Commons)  and  of  the  alumnae  (at  the  Quadrangle  Club);  at  7:45, 
the  "sing"  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Tower  Group;  at  8:45,  the  alumni 
and  alumnae  vaudeville  in  Mandel,  with  old  favorites  and  new.  The 
events  of  the  day  are  in  general  charge  of  1907,  which  is  celebrating  its 
fifth  anniversary.  Earl  Hostetter  is  chairman  for  the  occasion.  The 
women's  dinner  will  be  managed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Alumnae  Club;  the  men's  by  J.  F.  Moulds,  '07;  the  sing  by 
Harold  Swift,  '07;  the  vaudeville  by  R.  E.  Mathews,  '07,  and  Agnes 
Wayman,  '07.     The  formal  program  for  the  two  days  follows: 

Monday,  June  10 

10:30  a.m. — Flag  exercises,  flag-pole. 

1 1 :  00  a.m. — Class  play. 

12  :oo  m. — Senior  frolic. 

12:30  p.m. — Luncheon  to  Doctors  of  the  University,  Quadrangle  Club. 

1 :  00  p.m. — Senior  luncheon. 

2:30  p.m. — Class  Day  exercises,  Senior  bench. 

8:30-10:30  p.m.— Convocation  Reception,  Harper  Memorial  Library. 

Guests  will  enter  by  the  east  door  and  leave  by  the  west  door.    In  addition  to  the 

regular  receiving  party,  there  will  be  the  following  groups  in  Hitchcock,  Haskell, 

Hutchinson,  and  Law:   Law,  Historical  Group,  Philosophy  Group,  Semitic  Group, 

Divinity  School,  Language,  Literature,  Biological  Sciences,  General  Science  Group, 

Education. 

Tuesday,  June  ii 

10:00  a.m. — Dedication  of  Harper  Memorial  Library.     Invocation,  Rev.  Frank 
Wakely  Gunsaulus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

Historical  Statement — The  President  of  the  University. 

Memorial  Address — Professor  Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  alumni— Donald  Randall  Richberg,  A.B.,  '01,  president 
of  Chicago  Alumni  Club. 

Poem — Professor  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  '94. 
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Addresses — Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library;  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Coolidge,  of  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  architects  of  the  building;  Hon. 
James  Burrill  Angell,  LL.D.,  president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Presentation  of  the  keys  of  the  building. 

12:30  p.m. — Annual  meeting  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa;    luncheon,  Quadrangle  Club. 

3:00  p.m. — The  Eighty-third  Convocation,  Harper  Court. 

The  Convocation  address  will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  secretary 
of  the  Treasury.      v 

5 :  30  p.m. — Reunion  of  classes,  Reynolds  Club. 

6: 00  p.m. — Annual  alumni  dinner  ($1.00).  Men,  Hutchinson  Hall;  women, 
Quadrangle  Club. 

7 :  45  p.m. — University  sing,  Hutchinson  Court. 

8 :  45  p.m. — Vaudeville,  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall. 

Can  a  better  occasion  than  the  annual  reunion  be  found  for  plead- 
ing for  more  solid  alumni  organization  ?     And  can  that  more  solid 

organization  be  achieved  without  an  effective  maga- 
The  Magazine 

zine  ?  And  can  an  effective  magazine  be  produced  with- 
out subscriptions?  The  answer  to  these  three  questions  (as  you 
have  guessed)  is  No.  But  the  hearts  of  the  Editors  are  rapidly 
lightening,  for  subscribers  are  increasing,  and  interest  (if  the  mail  is  an 
index)  is  growing  fast.  This  issue  is  unusual  for  us — certainly  in  size, 
certainly  in  beauty,  we  hope  in  quality  as  well.  Two  months  ago  we 
wrote,  if  you  don't  like  the  Magazine,  tell  the  Editors.  Now  we  add 
more  hopefully,  if  you  like  it,  tell  your  classmates. 

The  following  students  have  been  appointed  University  Marshals 
and  Aides  for  the  ensuing  year,  from  June  to  June: 

HEAD   MARSHAL 

Chester  S.  Bell 

MARSHALS 

William  V.  Bowers  Hiram  L.  Kennicott 

Donald  L.  Breed  George  E.  Kuh 

Halstead  M.  Carpenter  Howard  B.  McLane 

Kent  Chandler  Norman  C.  Paine 

Walter  J.  Foute  Sandford  Sellers,  Jr. 

AIDES 

Muriel  Bent  Effie  M.  Hewitt 

Ruth  Bozell  Cora  E.  Hinkins 

Dorothy  Fox  Virginia  Hinkins 

Martha  F.  Green  .    Mona  Quayle 
Helen  M.  Gross  Myra  H.  Reynolds 

The  process  of  selecting  men  and  women  for  these  offices,  which 
are  the  highest  appointive  honor  conferred  upon  undergraduates,  is 
both  careful  and  effective.  A  list  is  first  made  up  of  all  students 
eligible  for  appointment;  that  is,  of  all  having  more  than  eighteen  and 
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less  than  twenty-seven  majors.  From  this  list  the  Chief  Marshal 
(Assistant  Professor  James  A.  Field,  who  has  succeeded  Dr.  Raycroft) 
and  a  group  of  advisers,  including  most  of  the  deans,  the  secretary  to 
the  President,  and  others,  select  twenty-five  men  and  twenty-five 
women,  on  the  basis  of  efficiency,  scholarship,  and  personality.  The 
two  groups  of  twenty-five  names  are  then  turned  over  to  the  existing 
marshals  and  aides,  respectively,  to  be  voted  on.  Each  marshal  and 
aide  arranges  the  group  in  the  order  of  his  or  her  best  judgment. 
These  arrangements  are  then  tabulated,  and  the  final  result  after  being 
again  submitted  to  the  Chief  Marshal  and  his  advisers,  goes  with  their 
comments  to  the  President,  who  has  the  sole  power  of  choice.  The 
quality  of  the  candidates,  and  the  freedom  from  partisanship  exhibited 
by  the  student  group  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  year  the  first 
twelve  candidates  for  marshal  as  chosen  by  the  students  coincided, 
except  in  one  instance,  absolutely  with  the  first  twelve  selected  by 
four  of  the  faculty  advisers. 

The  delightful  feature  of  the  group  of  newly  appointed  marshals  is 
their  striking  combination,  with  executive  ability  and  general  popu- 
larity, of  high  scholastic  standing.  Every  man  among  them  has 
averaged  B—  or  better  for  more  than  two  years — that  is  above  81  on 
a  scale  of  a  hundred.  Chester  Bell,  the  Head  Marshal,  has  averaged 
A—,  and  wins  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year — the 
highest  record  of  any  man  ever  appointed  to  the  head  marshalship. 
What  is  still  more  unusual,  even  extraordinary,  in  scholarship  the 
marshals  this  year  far  surpass  the  aides.  No  aide  appointed  has  a 
record  equal  to  Bell's  (though  Miss  Green  will  undoubtedly  equal  it 
when  she  has  been  as  long  in  college),  and  the  general  average  of  the 
women  is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  of  the  men.  That  this 
state  of  affairs  should  be  unusual  is  complimentary  to  the  general 
body  of  the  women  students,  but  that  it  should  exist  is  good  evidence 
of  the  fine  quality  of  this  particular  group  of  men.  The  Magazine  begs 
to  offer  them  its  warm  congratulations.  The  undergraduate  records 
of  the  marshals  and  aides  follow: 

Head  Marshal,  Chester  S.  Bell,  from  Englewood  High  School.    Phi  Gamma 

Delta;  'Varsity  basket-ball  team;  Blackfriars;  Senior  College  Scholar  in  Political 

Economy. 
William  V.  Bowers,  from  Hyde  Park  High  School.     Delta  Upsilon;    Glee  Club; 

Abbot  of  Blackfriars. 
Donald  L.  Breed,  from  Freeport  (111.)  High  School.    Alpha  Delta  Phi;   Manager 

Dramatic  Club;  Managing  Editor  Cap  and  Gown,  1012;  Associate  Editor  Daily 

Maroon;  President  Junior  Class. 
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Halstead  M.  Carpenter,  of  Monticello,  la.,  from  Lake  Forest  Academy.  Alpha 
Delta  Phi;  'Varsity  baseball  and  football;  Captain-elect  football. 

Kent  Chandler,  from  University  High  School.  Alpha  Delta  Phi;  Junior  College 
Council;  track  team;  President  Reynolds  Club. 

Walter  J.  Foute,  from  University  High  School.  Beta  Theta  Pi;  Managing  Editor 
Cap  and  Gown,  191 1;  Managing  Editor  Daily  Maroon. 

Hiram  Langdon  Kennicott,  from  Wendell  Phillips  High  School.  Chi  Psi;  Vice- 
President  Sophomore  Class;  Interfraternity  Council;  News  Editor  Daily  Maroon; 
Literary  Editor  Cap  and  Gown;  co-author  of  The  Pursuit  of  Portia;  Scribe  of 
the  Blackfriars. 

George  E.  Kith,  from  University  High  School.  Washington  House;  'Varsity  base- 
ball; 'Varsity  track;  Captain-elect  track. 

Howard  B.  McLane,  from  La  Porte  (Ind.)  High  School.  Sigma  Chi;  Glee  Club; 
Blackfriars;  Undergraduate  Council. 

Norman  C.  Paine,  from  Wendell  Phillips  High  School.  Beta  Theta  Pi;  'Varsity 
basket-ball;  'Varsity  football;  Captain-elect  basket-ball  team;  Undergraduate 
Council. 

Sandford  Sellers,  Jr.,  of  Lexington  (Mo.),  from  University  High  School.  Beta 
Theta  Pi;  Band;  'Varsity  tennis;  'Varsity  football. 


Muriel  Bent,  from  University  High  School  and  Smith  College.     Esoteric;  Chairman 

Bible  Study  Committee  of  Y.W.C.L.;  Chairman  Honor  Sentiment  Committee. 
Ruth  Bozell,  from  Indianapolis  High  School.     Manager  Senior  baseball  team. 
Dorothy  Fox,  from  Westchester  High  School,  Malvern  (Pa.).    Women's  Glee  Club; 

Cap  and  Gown;  Kalailu. 
Martha  F.  Green,  from  Frances  Shimer  School.     Chairman  Religious  Meetings 

Committee  Y.W.C.L.;  Dramatic  Club. 
Helen  A.   Gross,  from  Englewood  and  University  High  schools.     Sigma  Club 

Women's  Glee  Club;  Cap  and  Gown;  Kalailu;   Sign  of  the  Sickle. 
Effie  M.  Hewitt,  from  St.  Bernard's  High  School,  Chicago.     Quadranglers;  Kalailu 

Sign  of  the  Sickle;  class  hockey;  Dramatic  Club. 
Cora  E.  Hinkins,  from  Hyde  Park  High  School.    Wyvern;  Kalailu;  Harpsichord 

Women's  Glee  Club;  Undergraduate  Council. 
Virginia  Hinkins,  from  Hyde  Park  High  School.    Wyvern;  Kalailu;  Harpsichord 

President  Y.W.C.L. 
Mona  Quayle,  from  Deerfield  (111.)  High  School.     Cap  and  Gown;  Dramatic  Club 

Secretary  Junior  Class;   Chairman  Intercollegiate  Committee  Y.W.C.L. 
Myra  H.  Reynolds,  from  Los  Angeles  High  School.     Esoteric;  Women's  Glee  Club 

Cap  and  Gown;  Chairman  Missionary  Committee  Y.W.C.L. 

Julius  Rosenwald,  Robert  L.  Scott,  and  Charles  R.  Holden,  all  of 
Chicago,  were  elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity on   May   21.      They  take  the  places  of  Hon. 
Three  New  , 

T  Frank  O.  Lowden,  John   D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Rev. 

F.  T.  Gates,  who  have  resigned.     The  Trustees  took 
action  also  looking  toward  the  election  of  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
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as  soon  as  practicable.  Of  the  old  University  there  are  at  present  two 
alumni  who  are  members  of  the  Board,  Eli  B.  Felsenthal,  '78,  and 
Frederick  A.  Smith,  '66.  Of  the  newly  elected  Trustees  Mr. 
Rosenwald  is  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Chicago,  a  leader  in  all  civic 
activities.  He  is  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company.  Mr.  Scott 
is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company.  Mr.  Holden 
is  in  the  law  firm  of  Kraus,  Alschuler  &  Holden.  Mr.  Holden's  grand- 
father was  a  trustee  of  the  old  University,  and  his  father  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  new. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Colleges  on  May  22  approved  the  report  of  the 

Curriculum  Committee  upon  its  work  for  the  past  year.     This  approval 

is  subject  to  revision  by  the  University  Senate,  but  the 

Z,  a°gef  m  e  final  adoption  of  the  report  is  considered  certain.  The 
Curriculum         .  r  ...,.,..,..,  , 

important  changes  which  this  adoption  implies  have  been 

at  different  times  discussed  in  the  Magazine.  Reference  to  the  May  issue 
is  suggested,  wherein  the  limitation  of  candidates  for  entrance  to  stu- 
dents who  did  more  than  barely  pass  in  their  preparatory  schools  was  set 
forth.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  as  approved  was  as  follows : 
For  the  coming  academic  year  (October,  191 2,  to  October,  1913)  the  Examiner 
is  authorized  to  admit  to  the  Junior  Colleges  students  whose  applications  are  in  hand 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  and  whose  records  in  accredited 
preparatory  schools  are  above  the  passing  mark  of  the  school  in  accordance  with  the 
following  scale  (i.e.,  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the  passing 

mark  and  100): 

Passing  Grade  Average  Grade  Necessary 

for  Entrance 

60  70 

70  78 

75  81 

80  84 

A  recommendation  of  great  importance  was  made  also  in  regard  to 
students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing.  It  is  here  given  in  full. 
The  Senate  will  probably  amend  it  slightly  but  no  change  of  importance 
is  likely  to  be  made. 

1.  Students  entering  the  University  with  less  than  eighteen  majors  of  advanced 
standing  shall  be  held  for  English  1  and  3,  and  for  at  least  four  majors  in  each  of  the 
four  groups  (philosophy,  history,  social  sciences,  modern  language-mathematics- 
science)  of  the  requirements  for  the  Associate's  title,  and  for  the  principal  andsecondary 
sequences  of  the  Senior  Colleges. 

2.  A.  Students  entering  the  University  with  eighteen  majors  or  more  of  advanced 
standing  are  to  be  held  for  the  English  (i.e.,  1  and  3)  and  modern  language,  require- 
ments (i.e.,  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  language)  of  the  Junior  Colleges, 
provided  that  a  student  entering  with  two  or  more  units  of  an  ancient  language  may 
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be  exempted  from  the  modern  language  requirement  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Dean  and  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges.  Such  students  must 
devote  at  least  one-half  of  the  remaining  courses  required  for  the  baccalaureate  degree 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  coherent  and  progressive  sequences. 

B.  If  a  student  (entering  with  eighteen  or  more  majors)  present  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Senior  Colleges  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence  a  rational  scheme  of  courses 
to  be  followed  up  to  graduation,  he  may  with  the  consent  of  the  Senior  College  Board 
be  excused  from  all  courses  specifically  required  in  college.  In  order  to  secure  a  degree 
under  this  plan,  a  student  must  maintain  an  average  grade  of  three  grade  points  per 
major  taken. 

The  new  entrance  requirement  just  adopted,  as  discussed  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Magazine,  gives  a  text  for  a  vigorous  exchange  of 

views  in  this  issue  (see  pp.  268).  Two  other  points  have 
th    u  '       "tv   ev°ke(l  mucn  discussion:     One  is  the  suggestion  that  the 

number  of  women  admitted  to  the  University  might  be 
arbitrarily  limited.  "Such  an  idea,"  writes  Dean  Marion  Talbot,  "is 
in  the  mind  of  no  one.  Are  you  turning  your  editorial  pages  into  a 
funny  column  ?"  Such  was  not  our  intention.  The  place  of  the  women 
in  the  University  is  much  too  high  and  honorable  to  be  a  subject  for 
jest.  But  on  this  matter  a  letter  from  an  alumna  (p.  274)  affords 
interesting  reading.  The  situation  will  not,  in  all  probability,  occur. 
But  to  say  that  its  possibility  has  occurred  to  no  one  is  perhaps  to  put 
it  strongly,  and  the  more  the  matter  is  discussed  the  greater  is  the 
certainty  of  sensible  action. 

The  second  question  raised  is  whether  the  new  scheme  is  really 
justifiable  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  "To  increase  the  number 
of  students  in  elementary  classes,"  we  said  last  month, 
"would  mean  a  withdrawal  of  funds  now  splendidly 
Point  of  View  empl°yed  in  higher  instruction."  This  statement  is 
challenged.  Suppose  fifty  more  Freshmen  enter,  and 
are  assigned  thirty  to  a  section.  If  each  takes  normal  work,  nine  courses 
a  year,  this  means  fifteen  new  sections  in  various  Freshman  courses. 
To  handle  these  fifteen  sections  suppose  eight  new  instructors  are 
engaged  at  $1,200  per  year.  The  fifty  students  pay  $1 20  each,  or  $6,000; 
the  instructors  cost  $9,600,  or  a  loss  of  $3,600  on  purely  elementary 
work.  But  in  the  Sophomore  year,  if  forty  of  the  fifty  remain,  they 
pay  in  tuition  $4,800;  if  thirty  return  for  the  Junior  year,  they  pay 
$3,600;  and  if  twenty  continue  as  Seniors  they  pay  $2,400.  In  the 
three  upper  years  therefore  an  average  excess  of  $3,600  tuition  over  the 
present  amount  is  paid,  or  a  total  of  $10,800.     Subtracting  the  annual 
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loss  on  the  Freshman  year,  we  have  a  total  gain  to  the  University  from 
these  fifty  entrants  of  $7,200. 

Such  is  the  argument.  It  would  be  unassailable,  if  all  these  stu- 
dents paid  their  tuition.  Many  do  not.  Scholarships,  remission,  and 
service  tremendously  reduce  the  sum  of  their  fees — so  tremendously 
that  one  questions  whether  the  argument  holds  at  all.  And  even  so, 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  matter  is  not  the  important  aspect.  The 
real  point  is,  how  shall  we  secure  the  best  material  ? 

Great  opposition  has  been  aroused  among  the  undergraduates  by 

a  recent  action  of  the  Senate  changing  the  hours  of  recitation  and 

incidentally  abolishing  the  10:30  recess.     Under  the  new 

„  ,e  ,e.W   ,       arrangement,  which  is  planned  to  go  into  effect  in  the 
Schedule  of        _  „  *  '  .*   .      .  •  .     .  _ 

Hours  Quarter,  classes  will  begin  at  8:15  instead  01  8:30, 

and  four  recitation  periods  will  be  available  in  the  morning 
instead  of  three  as  now.  Chapel  exercises  will  be  held  at  12:15,  and 
three  class  periods  will  be  provided  in  the  afternoon,  at  1 :  30,  2 :  30,  and 
3:30.  The  students  have  protested  vigorously,  in  the  Maroon  and  by 
petition,  against  the  abolition  of  the  10:30  recess.  Their  argument 
is  that  in  the  first  place  three  successive  recitation  periods  without  a 
break  are  too  many;  and  in  the  second  place  and  more  important, 
without  the  10:30  half -hour  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  class- 
meetings,  mass-meetings,  and  the  good  fellowship  of  general  acquaintance. 
A  feature  of  the  new  plan  not  widely  known  is  the  scheme  to  put 
various  Junior  College  sections  in  the  afternoon.  For  a  long  time  prac- 
tically all  Junior  College  work,  except  laboratory  courses,  has  been  given 
in  the  morning.  In  the  coming  year,  courses  in  English  1,  English  3, 
History  1,  French  1,  German  1,  and  kindred  subjects  will  be  offered  at 
1 :  30,  2 :  30,  and  3 :  30,  relieving  the  present  congestion  in  the  morning 
hours  and  giving  the  student  greater  freedom  of  choice.  "Conflicts" 
will  by  the  new  system,  it  is  hoped,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  scholarship  of  the  fraternities  in  the  Winter  Quarter  was  far 
better  than  in  the  Autumn.     This  fact  is  due  partly  to  the  interruption 
of  Autumn  Quarter  work  by  "rushing,"  partly  to  the 
Fraternity  SpUr  Qf  tne  probation  list,  but  chiefly  to  a  determination 

>c  0  ars  ip  in    .       ^    leading  men  of  all  the  fraternities  to  better  their 
the  Winter  J  b  .,..111 

Quarter  chapter-standing.     Much  excellent  individual  work  was 

done,  and  the  general  spirit  of  co-operation  with  Uni- 
versity officials  was  admirable.  Only  one  fraternity  was  below  C  in  the 
Winter  Quarter,  compared  with  seven  in  the  Autumn ;  and  two  averaged 
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B—  and  three  very  nearly  B  — ,  compared  with  one  in  the  Autumn. 
The  scholarship  record  follows: 

WINTER  QUARTER,  1912 


Average 


Grade  Points 


I 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
1 1 
12 
13 

15 
16 

17 


Delta  Sigma  Phi .... 

Sigma  Nu 

Phi  Gamma  Delta .  . 

Beta  Theta  Pi 

Alpha  Tau  Omega .  . 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Delta  Upsilon 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma.  .  . 

Psi  Upsilon 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Sigma  Chi 

Chi  Psi 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Delta  Tau  Delta 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
Kappa  Sigma 


B- 

B- 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C- 


3-333 

3- 

2-955 

2.942 

2.894 

2  .694 

2.634 

2-549 
2.518 
2.489 
2.479 
2.369 

2.363 
2.  209 
2.123 
2.081 
1-835 


The  comparative  scholarship  record  for  the  Winter  Quarter  also 
shows  plainly  the  general  advance  in  quality.  Comparison  of  these 
figures  should  be  made  with  the  Table  given  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Magazine.  The  apparently  low  record  of  the  pledges  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  hold  overs  who  were  too  weak  in  the 
Autumn  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  initiation. 


No.  of 
Students 

Majors 

Total  No. 
Grade  Points 

Conditions 

Failures 

Incompletes 

All  Junior  men 
Average,  C  (2.569) 

5IO 

1,4842 

3,813* 

53 

59 

54 

Junior  fraternity 
men   and  pledges 
Average,  C  (2.258) 

220 

650I 

1, 468f 

23 

29 

215 

Junior  fraternity 

men 

Average,  C  (2.349) 

170 

5042 

1,1855 

15 

23 

15* 

Junior  fraternity 
pledges 
Average,  C- (1.943) 

5° 

145! 

283! 

8 

6 

6 

Junior    non-frater- 

nity men 
Average  C,  (2.810) 

290 

834i 

2,345 

30 

3° 

31 
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The  Summer  Quarter  this  year  will  begin  on  Monday,  June  17. 
The  first  term  will  end  on  Wednesday,  July  24,  and  the  second  term 

will  end  and  the  Autumn  Convocation  will  be  held  on 

The  Summer     ^  «j  a  t     j.       a-  1 

n  Friday,  August  30.     Instruction  in  regular  courses  ex- 

clusive of  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Law  School, 
will  be  given  by  109  members  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  rank  of  in- 
structor and  above,  and  by  33  from  other  institutions  who  have  been 
invited  for  the  quarter.  These  latter  include  Dr.  Max  Born,  of  the 
University  of  Gottingen;  Dr.  Julius  Bewer,  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary; Dr.  Albert  B.  Faust,  head  of  the  department  of  German  at 
Cornell  University;  Dr.  F.  P.  Graves,  of  Ohio  State  University;  and 
Dr.  Hardin  Craig,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

In  the  Law  School  the  regular  staff  will  be  supplemented  by  Roscoe 
Pound,  of  Harvard;  Albert  M.  Kales,  of  Northwestern  University;  and 
Chester  G.  Vernier,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  has  the  distinction 
Of  having  graduated  with  the  highest  standing  of  any  man  ever  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

The  list  of  public  lectures  in  literature,  history,  sociology,  science, 
art,  and  music  will  be  as  long  as  usual.  Among  other  educational  diver- 
sions the  Coburn  Players,  who  were  so  successful  last  year,'  will  be  seen 
in  a  half-dozen  performances. 

The  average  attendance  upon  the  Summer  Quarter  in  1908,  1909, 
1910,  and  191 1  was  more  than  3,000.  Not  only  does  the  number  of 
students  increase  regularly  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  but  the  number 
of  those  who  attend  the  University  in  the  other  quarters  and  remain 
through  the  summer  also  increases.  The  integral  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  summer  has  long  been  appreciated,  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  this  particular  matter  is  no  more  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute. 

President  James  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Commission  of  Illinois,  announces  that  the  next 

qualifying  examination  for  candidates  for  the  Oxford 
Rhodes  Rhodes  Scholarships  will  be  held  Tuesday,  October  15, 

Scholarship  and  Wednesday  October  16,  191 2,  in  the  Northwestern 
Examination  .        „    .,  ,.         ,-    ,       „  ^>,  •  *        11 

University  Building,  Lake  Street,  Chicago.    A  scholar 

will  be  selected  for  Illinois  from  candidates  who  pass  this  qualifying 
examination.  Papers  will  be  set  in  this  examination  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics;  and  only  those  candidates  who  have  passed  in  at 
least  Latin  and  mathematics  will  be  eligible  for  a  scholarship.  Subject 
to  this  condition,  a  candidate  to  be  eligible  must: 
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1.  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with  at  least  five  years'  domicile,  and  be 
unmarried. 

2.  By  the  first  of  October,  1913,  have  passed  his  nineteenth  and  not  have  passed 
his  twenty-fifth  birthday. 

3.  By  the  first  of  October,  1913,  completed  at  least  his  Sophomore  year  at  some 
recognized  degree-granting  university  or  college  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Committee  of 
Selection  in  selecting  a  student  to  a  scholarship  has  regard  to  (1)  his 
literary  and  scholastic  attainments,  (2)  his  fondness  for,  and  success  in, 
outdoor  sports,  (3)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion 
to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfish- 
ness, and  fellowship,  and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  schooldays  of  moral 
force  of  character,  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
schoolmates. 

The  scholarships  are  of  the  value  of  $1,500  a  year  and  are  tenable  for 
three  years. 


One  question  every  alumnus  interested  in  athletics  asks  himself  is: 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  baseball  teams  ?    Year  after  year,  why  do 

they  disappoint  us  ?     Man  for  man,  they  are  fully  equal 
What  jg 

„r  ,rf        to  our  rivals,  or  have  been  for  the  last  three  years,  at 

Wrong  with  .  . 

Our  Baseball?  least-  No  better  infield  has  ever  been  put  together  in 
the  Conference  than  Sauer,  Orno  Roberts,  Baird,  and 
Boyle;  few  better  batteries  can  be  called  to  memory  than  Page  and 
Steinbrecher.  Yet  we  do  not  win.  Huff  of  Illinois  has  been  quoted  as 
saying:  "You  fellows  won't  take  a  game  when  we  hand  it  to  you." 
Why  won't  we?  There  are  three  reasons:  (1)  lack  of  serious  com- 
petition for  places  on  the  nine,  (2)  lack  of  hard  practice,  (3)  lack  of 
cultivation  of  the  players'  judgment. 

Reason  one  is  partly  unavoidable,  but  not  altogether.  We  have 
comparatively  few  candidates,  but  not  all  of  those  get  a  chance.  To 
be  specific,  this  year  of  our  squad  Leonard,  Harger,  and  Kearney  have 
been  given  no  chance,  and  Hunter  was  not  played  until  late  in  the  season. 
The  effect  of  this  is  unfortunate. 

Reason  two  is  avoidable.  This  spring  the  fielding  practice  has  been 
irregular,  and  the  batting  practice  bad.  Men  have  stood  up  and  hit 
at  lobs  day  after  day,  with  the  result  that  in  a  game  fast  pitching  upsets 
them.  O.  Roberts,  Baird,  Boyle,  Catron  are  all  natural  hitters,  who 
against  the  weak  pitchers  in  the  colleges  this  year  should  bat  over  400. 
Why  don't  they  ?     Because  they  lack  practice. 
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But  the  fundamental  point  is  reason  three.  The  men  are  not  allowed 
to  use  their  judgment.  A  man  must  bunt  or  hit  out  or  wait,  according 
to  a  signal  from  the  bench;  he  must  steal  or  not  as  he  is  signaled  from  the 
bench;  he  must  even  pitch  as  he  is  signaled  from  the  bench.  The  result 
is  that  the  team  is  wooden.  Even  on  the  field  their  souls  are  not  their 
own.  In  the  Illinois  game  of  May  7,  with  two  men  on  bases  and  two  out, 
Norgren  came  to  bat.  For  forty  seconds  by  the  watch  he  was  held 
standing  in  consultation  with  the  coach,  while  the  spectators  groaned. 
Then  he  batted,  and  foozled. 

The  best  ball  Chicago  teams  have  ever  played  was  on  the  Japan  trip. 
Why  ?  Because  they  had  to  use  their  own  judgment  on  the  field.  They  had 
been  taught  well;  they  were  good  men;  and  they  cultivated  a  self- 
reliance  that  was  worth  a  couple  of  extra  men  in  the  game.  In  foot- 
ball, coaching  from  the  sidelines  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Everybody 
admits  that  the  prohibition  is  good  for  the  game.  Can't  we  adopt  it  in 
baseball  ? 

The  frontispiece  of  this  issue  is  a  reproduction  in  colors  of  the  newly 

adopted  University  Coat-of-Arms,  and  a  cut  of  the  seal.    A  history  and 

explanation  of  the  Coat-of-Arms  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
The 
C    ♦   f  A  Robertson's  article  immediately  following  "Events  and 

Discussion."    The  reproduction  itself  is  a  work  of  art, 

which  required  weeks  of  labor  to  prepare;   its  cost  would  have  been 

entirely  prohibitive  to  the  Magazine  had  not  the  University  authorities 

made  a  special  appropriation  to  cover  it.     The  emblems  of  various  other 

universities  which  illustrate  Mr.  Robertson's  article  are  photographed 

from  the  decorations  of  the  Library. 

Another  feature  of  the  Magazine  to  which  attention  may  be  called 
is  the  dedicatory  poem  by  Dr.  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  '94.  Dr. 
Lewis  is  now  as  for  the  past  fifteen  years  head  of  the  department  of 
English  at  Lewis  Institute.  He  is  the  author  of  the  words  of  "Alma 
Mater." 

No  apology  is  offered  for  including  in  this  issue  a  bit  of  undergraduate 
composition.     The  alumni  will  be  interested. 


THE  PHOENIX  AND  THE  BOOK 

A  SEAL  for  the  University  of  Chicago  was  proposed  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  by  a  committee  consisting  of  President  Judson,  Mr. 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  was  by  the 
Trustees  adopted  August  15,  1910.  This  seal  and  coat-of-arms  are 
published  for  the  first  time  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 

Like  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  early  studied  and  only  after  long  and  careful  consideration  adopted. 
July  4,  1776,  after  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  it 
was  resolved  "that  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  be 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  device  for  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  The  following  August  this  committee  reported  a  design 
involving  the  rose  for  England,  the  thistle  for  Scotland,  the  harp  for 
Ireland,  the  fleur  de  lis  for  France,  the  imperial  eagle  for  Germany,  and 
the  Belgic  lion  for  Holland.  The  initials  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were 
likewise  to  appear,  and  about  the  whole  was  to  be  the  legend  E  Pluribus 
Unum,  familiar  in  the  colonies  as  the  motto  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
The  report  of  this  committee  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Succeeding 
committees  were  no  more  successful  until  June  20,  1782,  when  Congress 
adopted  a  device  of  which  from  the  original  one  only  the  motto  persisted. 
In  1 84 1  a  second  and  but  slightly  changed  seal  was  made;  and  the 
present  seal  of  the  United  States  was  cut  in  1885.  That  the  earliest 
suggestion  of  even  so  wise  a  group  as  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jefferson 
did  not  meet  approval  every  American  may  be  glad.  Reports  of  hun- 
dreds of  more  or  less  inappropriate  ideas  presented  to  the  committee, 
composed  of  President  Harper,  Mr.  Ryerson,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  make 
it  likewise  a  satisfaction  to  every  Chicago  man  and  woman  that  the 
Trustees  did  not  in  the  early  days  adopt  some  lamp  of  knowledge  or  some 
intricate  obviousness  like  the  first  pattern  of  Jefferson. 

To  secure  a  heraldic  seal,  in  accordance  with  the  best  ancient  English, 
Continental,  and  American  precedents,  it  was  first  needful  to  establish 
heraldic  bearings  to  be  incorporated  in  the  seal.  On  academic  arms  a 
very  frequent  charge  is  a  book.  It  appears  on  the  shield  of  the  oldest 
of  English  foundations,  Oxford,  and  the  oldest  American,  Harvard. 
But  as  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  coat-of-arms  is  simply  to  identify 
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its  owner  (Arma  sunt  distinguendi  causa),  and  not,  as 
is  vulgarly  supposed,  to  symbolize  his  origin,  history, 
achievements,  and  aspirations,  any  charge  that  can  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  appropriate  for  identification  has 
the  highest  value.  The  phoenix — "an  eagle-shaped 
bird  rising  from  flames" — is  a  fairly  infrequent  charge. 
It  does  appear  on  the  shields  of  one  or  two  British  and 
Continental  families  (Caine,  Fenwick,  de  Haiti,  Viart 
d'Orval);  but  of  course  every  heraldic  charge  has 
already  been  employed  upon  some  shield  or  other.  It 
is  only  by  new  combinations  of  existing  charges  and 
new  arrangements  of  color  that  one  can  create  a 
"new"  shield.  A  heraldic  expert,  Mr.  Pierre  de 
Chaignon  la  Rose,  working  under  the  direction  of 
the  University  architect,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge, 
created  in  this  way  for  the  University  of  Chicago  a 
coat-of-arms.  The  combination  of  the  phoenix  and 
the  book  Mr.  La  Rose  believed  to  be  unique. 

In  regard  to  tinctures  or  heraldic  colorings  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  oldest  and  best  shields  rarely 
display  more  than  two.  What  then  should  be  our  two 
predominant  colors?  Maroon  and  white,  of  course. 
But  in  heraldry  mixed  or  muddy  colors  have  a  special 
use  and  connotation.  It  was  better,  therefore,  to  use 
the  heraldic  equivalents  of  maroon  and  white — gules 
(a  fiery  red)  and  argent. 

The  first  form  of  the  shield  exhibited  then  these 
charges  and  tinctures:  argent  on  a  phoenix  gules  an 
open  book  of  the  first,  edged  and  bound  or.  Decora- 
tively  this  design  was  acceptable  and  was  at  once  used 
in  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  where  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  bosses  of  the  ceiling  of  the  great  reading- 
room,  the  screen  at  its  west  end,  the  carved  beams  of 
the  west  entrance,  the  middle  of  the  south  pediment, 
and  the  decorations  above  the  west  and  middle  doors 
of  the  north  facade.  A  further  study  of  this  design 
brought  forth  the  objection  of  English  heralds,  that 
the  position  of  the  book  was  illogical,  that  although 
the  phoenix  could  not  be  consumed  by  flames  the  book 
might  be.  Mr.  Burke  of  London  suggested  the  divi- 
sion of  the  field  and  the  placing  of  the  book  in  chief. 
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Moreover,  it  was  recently  discovered  that  carved  on 
one  of  the  carvels  of  the  reading-room  of  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library  is  the  device  of  a  printer  of  Deventer 
— a  device  comprising  a  phoenix  with  book  on  which 
are  the  letters  alpha  and  omega.  Mr.  Burke's  modifi- 
cation has  resulted  in  the  form  as  published,  and  as 
carved  in  the  staircase  of  the  west  tower  of  Harper. 

The  open  book  in  the  pattern  called  for  a  brief 
inscription  such  as  the  Dominus  illuminatio  mea'  of 
Oxford,  the  Veritas  of  Harvard,  or  the  Lux  et  Veritas  of 
Yale.  Naturally  this  inscription  should  be  the  motto 
of  the  University.  How  many  mottoes  have  been 
proposed,  I  suppose  not  even  the  Student  Council  can 
imagine.  Some  were  very  good  but  suggested  the 
conventionalities  and  generalizations  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  were  efforts 
at  formulating  the  purpose  of  a  twentieth-century 
university,  like  service  to  the  state.  The  difficulty 
of  couching  these  latter  in  academic  Latin  soon  became 
very  apparent.  No  suggestion  met  the  full  approval 
of  the  committee  until  one  day  the  man  who  at  the 
Seventieth  Convocation  so  eloquently  presented  the 
spirit  of  the  University  of  Chicago  reported  his  idea. 
Professor  Shorey,  something  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  on  his  way  to  an  eastern  classical  meeting,  found 
the  wheels  of  his  Pullman  clicking  again  and  again 
that  line  from  the  introduction  to  In  Memoriam: 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 

This  he  thought  was  a  good  phrasing  of  the  purpose — 
one  purpose — of  a  university:  the  increase  of  the  total 
sum  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  more  compact  Latin 
he  phrased  it  Scientia  crescat.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  in  the  anthem  which  has  been  used 
for  years  at  the  Convocation  Prayer  Service  there 
occurs  the  line,  "Let  wisdom  broaden  with  the  day." 
At  about  the  same  time  Professor  Shorey  in  his  effort 
to  include  the  idea  of  service  was  minded  of  the 
passage  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  in  which 
Vergil  tells  of  seeing  in  the  happy  fields  those  who  on 
earth  enriched  or  adorned  human  life.     {Inventas  aut 
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qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes.)  And  so  he  got  his  second  verb  and 
subject — Excolatur  vita.  In  putting  the  two  parts  together  he  related 
them  in  English  by  and  so.  Hence  Dr.  Shorey  offered  as  a  motto  for 
the  University: 

Crescat  scientia;   vita  excolatur. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more; 

And  so  be  human  life  enriched. 

Although  we  have  established  the  heraldic  principle  that  a  shield 
should  not  be  fundamentally  symbolic,  we  may  yet  legitimately  consider 
some  of  the  stuff  from  which  may  be  made  future  alumni  and  under- 
graduate poetry.  The  ancients  knew  well  the  story  of  the  phoenix. 
Herodotus  (ii.  73)  mentions  it  as  a  sacred  bird  among  the  animals  of 
Egypt.  He  had  seen  only  a  picture  of  a  bird  in  shape  and  size  like  an 
eagle  and  with  red  and  golden  plumage.  He  did  not  believe  in  it !  Pliny 
(Nat.  hist.  x.  2)  declares  that  only  one  lives  at  a  time.  Tacitus  {Ann. 
vi.  28)  also  discusses  the  creature.  In  Latin  poetry  it  is  often  spoken  of, 
and  it  is  the  subject  of  an  idyl  by  Claudian.  Roman  emperors  stamped 
the  bird  on  coins  to  suggest  either  their  own  apotheosis  or  the  rise. of  a 
new  and  glorious  era  during  their  reign.  Naturally  the  early  Christians 
knew  the  myth  and  used  it  emblematically  for  the  resurrection  and  for 
Christ  himself.  Last  winter  in  Rome  the  writer  secured  an  authentic  frag- 
ment of  a  lamp  from  the  catacombs  of  San  Sebastiano.  Modeled  in  the 
clay  is  the  image  of  an  eagle-like  bird  which  bears  a  peacock's  crest,  a  sure 
but  not  always  present  mark  of  identification.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  the  phoenix  was  thus  used  as  a  symbol.  It  is  the  seventh  emblem 
of  the  Physiologus,  whence  we  derive  much  of  our  present  information  as 
to  how  the  bird  flew  to  Heliopolis,  entered  a  temple  there  and  was  burned 
to  ashes  on  the  altar,  how  next  day  the  young  phoenix  was  already 
feathered  and  how  on  the  third  day,  with  pinions  full-grown,  it  saluted 
the  priest  and  flew  away  to  reappear  five  hundred  years  later.  The  most 
complete  and  the  quaintest  accumulation  of  data  about  the  phoenix  is 
that  of  Kirchmayer  {Collectanea  Adamantaea  XV).  The  seventeenth- 
century  antiquarian  studies  twelve  meanings  of  the  word,  of  which  of 
course  our  present  one  is  chief.  Then  he  assembles  all  references  to  size, 
to  extreme  beauty — "upon  which  Lactantius  is  most  fanatic" — to  lon- 
gevity due  largely  to  the  impossibility  of  harm  from  arrows  and  stones. 
He  tells  how  often  in  old  writings  the  bird  is  described  as  unique  and  as 
springing  from  its  own  ashes  a  thing  of  neither  sex,  and  so  causing  great 
confusion  to  meticulous  schoolmen  who  would  be  correct  in  gender.  The 
several  homes  of  the  phoenix — Egypt,  Arabia,  India — and  its  food — 
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ambrosia,  nectar,  and  dew — he  describes,  and  he  closes  thus  his  account 
of  what  others  have  said:  "Of  its  note,  which  is  the  most  tuneful  and 
inimitable  in  the  world,  the  greatest  nonsense  is  talked;  I  am  too  annoyed 
to  add  anything  on  this  subject:  my  gorge  rises  at  such  falsehoods." 
Then  the  skeptical  professor  of  Wittenberg  goes  on  to  demolish  our 
simple  trust,  "  Such  a  belief  as  that  in  the  Phoenix  is  a  slander  against 
Holy  Writ,  nature,  and  sound  reason."  For,  look  you,  the  Creator  made 
male  and  female  in  all  brute  tribes.  Of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  more- 
over, there  went  two  couples  unclean  and  seven  of  clean  into  the  ark. 
Assuredly  the  Phoenix  born  of  pure  fire  must  be  of  the  second  class.  But 
where  can  we  discover  either  a  male  or  a  female,  or  seven  couples? 
Nature,  like  Scripture,  denies  the  bird's  existence,  for  birds  are  born  from 
eggs,  not  from  ashes.  "There  is  an  absurd  story,  too,  that  the  Phoenix, 
by  flying  very  high  towards  the  sun,  is  scorched  and  burnt  to  death  by  the 
sun.  The  statement,  in  the  first  place  rests  on  a  false  supposition  that 
the  sun  is  the  source  of  heat,  and  itself '  warm '  as  they  say  .  .  .  ."  Any- 
one who  has  climbed  the  highest  mountains  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Canaries  knows  that  the  higher  one  goes  the  colder  it  gets.  "It  is 
only  the  part  of  a  madman  to  think  that  this  bird  lives  so  many  thou- 
sands of  years,  as  the  world  itself  has  neither  been  established  nor  shall 
be  in  existence  so  long."  But  this  higher  critic  after  all  concedes  to  us 
our  poetry.  "We  can  the  more  freely  pardon  this  art  (of  poetry)  the 
crime  of  creating  these  fables,  the  more  we  remember  the  license  poetry 
is  allowed  in  whatever  she  touches."  Yet  he  warns  us:  "They  have 
the  best  regard  for  themselves  who,  in  any  disputations,  and  only  after 
permission  has  been  asked  or  limitation  made,  use  such  words  as  these : 
'If  what  is  told  about  the  Phoenix  is  true,'  'If  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
the  Phoenix,  a  matter  which  we  do  not  enter  into  here,'  etc.  To  our 
mind  the  Phoenix  is  a  pure  figment  and  nonentity.  Long  ago  this  was 
the  belief  of  such  great  men  as  Herodotus,  Pliny,  Gesner,  Aldrovandus, 
Franzius,  and  Sperlingius.  To  God  alone  be  glory!"  Perhaps  then  Her r 
Doctor  Kirchmayer  will  permit  us  humbly  to  assert  that  at  least  in 
poetry  the  phoenix  has  for  hundreds  of  years  stood  for  immortality, 
youth,  vigor,  and  aspiration. 

Surely  this  makes  it  an  appropriate  charge  for  the  shield  of  our  young 
Alma  Mater.  Moreover  no  other  symbol  has  been  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  city  of  Chicago.  At  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair  it  was 
used  on  banner,  cornice,  and  tower.  The  I  Will  figure  of  the  city  bears 
the  phoenix  as  a  crown.  The  rise  of  Chicago  from  the  ashes  of  1871, 
the  springing  of  our  University  from  the  financial  ruins  of  the  old  one, 
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will  immediately  occur  to  all.  The  sign  above  the  alchemist's  door  is 
well  used  too  above  the  door  of  one  more  potent  than  Paracelsus  in 
turning  dross  to  pure  gold.  May  someone  soon  transmute  these  hurried 
and  imperfect  words  into  a  golden  song  of  the  phoenix  and  the  book. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  '02 


THE  HARPER  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


From  1892  to  1902  the  General  Library 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  housed 
in  a  temporary  one-story  brick  building, 
which  also  gave  accommodation  to  the 
University  Press  and  the  Gymnasium. 
This  building  stood  where  Hutchinson 
Court  is  now  located.  In  1902,  on  the 
completion  of  the  Press  Building  on  the 
corner  of  Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Ellis 
Avenue,  the  Library  accompanied  the 
University  Press  to  the  new  location. 
Here  also  it  remained  ten  years. 

The  first  active  steps  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  permanent  central  Library 
Building  for  the  University  were  taken  in 
the  same  year  in  which  it  was  located  in 
the  Press  Building.  June  24,  1902,  on 
recommendation  of  President  Harper, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  Library  Building  and  Policy. 
This  committee  included,  besides  the 
President  himself,  three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Messrs.  Martin  A. 
Ryerson,  Franklin  MacVeagh,  and  F.  A. 
Smith,  and  six  members  of  the  Faculties, 
Messrs.  Frederick  I.  Carpenter,  John  M. 
Coulter,  Albion  W.  Small,  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  William  Gardner  Hale,  and 
Ernest  D.  Burton.  The  report  of  this 
Commission,  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  adopted  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  recommended  that  the 
Library  Building  be  made  the  central 
member  of  a  group  of  nine  buildings 
which  should  include  buildings  for  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the 
Historical  and  Social  Science  Group,  the 
Philosophy  Group,  the  Classical  Group, 
the  Modern  Language  Group,  and  the 
Oriental  Group;  that  each  of  these 
buildings  contain  a  departmental  library 
for  the  departments  housed  in  it;  and 
that  the  buildings  be  so  constructed  that 
the  reading-room  of  each  departmental 
library  would  be  on  approximately  the 
same  level  with  that  of  the  central  build- 
ing and  in  easy  communication  with  it  by 
bridges  or  otherwise.  The  Commission 
also  recommended  that  the  central 
Library  Building  be  erected  in  the  center 
of  the  Midway  frontage,  flanked  on  the 


west  by  the  buildings  for  Modern 
Languages  and  the  Classics,  and  on  the 
east  by  that  of  the  Historical  and  Social 
Science  Group.  The  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum  had  already  been  built.  The 
Law  Building  was  completed  in  April, 
1904.  These  two  buildings  bounded  on 
the  west  and  east  sides  respectively  a 
court  of  which  the  central  Library  Build- 
ing now  forms  the  south  side.  The 
Divinity  School  was  assigned  space  north 
of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  and 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  north  of  the 
Law  School. 

Tentative  plans  for  all  the  buildings  of 
the  Library  Group  as  thus  planned  were 
drawn  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission.  Those 
of  the  Library  Building  itself  were 
repeatedly  restudied  by  the  architects, 
Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  in  the  next 
six  years,  and  submitted  for  criticism  not 
only  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  to 
many  of  the  librarians  of  the  country. 

On  the  death  of  President  Harper  in 
January,  1906,  there  was  a  widespread 
feeling  that  there  should  be  erected  on  the 
main  quadrangle  of  the  University  some 
permanent  and  worthy  memorial  of  its 
first  President,  to  whose  courage,  energy, 
broad  vision,  and  farsightedness  the  Uni- 
versity was  so  largely  indebted  for  the 
progress  it  made  in  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  its  existence.  It  was  soon  decided 
that  that  memorial  should  take  the  form 
of  a  central  library  building  erected  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  President 
Harper  himself  had  taken  part  in  shaping. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  promised  to 
give  three  times  whatever  amount  should 
be  given  by  others  for  this  purpose  up  to 
$600,000.  To  meet  this  condition  over 
$200,000  was  subscribed  and  duly  paid  by 
over  two  thousand  individual  givers. 
Including  the  above  sums  and  the  interest 
which  accrued  before  and  during  the 
process  of  building,  the  total  of  the 
Harper  Memorial  Library  fund  has 
somewhat  exceeded  one  million  dollars. 
Of  this  sum  approximately  $800,000  has 
been   spent  upon   the  building  and  its 
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First  Floor  Plan 


Second  Floor  Plan 


Third  Floor  Plan 


Mezzanine  Floor  Plan 
FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  LIBRARY  BUILDING 
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furniture,  and  over  $200,000  has  been  set 
aside  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the 
physical  maintenance  of  the  building. 

Ground  was  broken  January  10,  1010, 
four  years  to  a  day  from  the  death  of 


President  Harper.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  June  14,  1910.  The  building  was 
completed  in  June,  1012,  two  years  and 
five  months  from  the  breaking  of  the 
ground. 


THE  LIBRARY   BUILDING 


The  building,  like  the  Tower  Group,  is 
of  English  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
collegiate  type.  Facing  the  Midway,  it 
will  ultimately  form  the  center  of  a  row  of 
buildings  connecting  Ellis  and  Lexington 
avenues.  Adjoining  South  Divinity  Hall, 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  quad- 
rangles, will  stand  the  Classical  Building; 
between  it  and  the  Library,  the  Modern 
Language  Building;  east  of  the  Library, 
first  the  History  Building  and  then  the 
Philosophy  Building,  which  will  adjoin 
Foster  Hall. 

The  Library  itself  is  248  ft.  long  and  60 
ft.  wide.    The  towers  are  60  ft.  by  50, 


General  Library  accommodates,  and  114 
more  than  the  capacity  of  the  library  of 
Congress  at  Washington. 

General  administrative  offices  and 
working-rooms  of  the  Libraries  are  on  the 
second  floor.  Other  offices  and  rooms  for 
special  collections  are  provided  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  stories  of  the  two 
towers.  The  book  stacks  rest  directly  on 
the  ground  and  are  carried  independently 
of  the  building.  The  first  floor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  East  Tower  stack,  is 
temporarily  given  up  to  classrooms  and  a 
suite  of  offices  for  the  President  of  the 
University.    With  the  exception  of  the 


Fourth  Floor  Plan 


and  rise  to  a  height  of  135  ft.  The 
eastern  end  extends  slightly  beyond  the 
Law  Building,  the  western  a  like  distance 
beyond  Haskell  Museum,  with  each  of 
which  the  Library  is  connected  by  orna- 
mental stone  bridges  on  the  reading-room 
floors.  The  center  court,  bounded  by 
the  Library  Building,  Haskell,  and  the 
Law  Building,  will  be  known  as  Harper 
Court,  and  eventually  in  the  center  of  it 
will  stand  a  bronze  statue  of  President 
Harper. 

The  main  reading-room  is  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  middle  section.  It  is  152 
ft.  long  and  53  ft.  wide,  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling  45  ft.  high.  Arched  entrances  of 
decorated  stone,  high  windows  with 
elaborate  tracery,  and  the  vault  of  the 
ceiling  with  its  molded  ribs  relieve  the 
plain  stone  finish  of  the  hall,  and  give  an 
effect  of  space  as  well  as  strength .  It  pro- 
vides seating-space  for  364  readers, 
nearly  four  times  as  many  as  the  present 


space  reserved  for  corridors  this  floor  will 
eventually  be  wholly  occupied  by  stacks. 
The  Historical  and  Social  Science  Group, 
whose  building  is  to  be  built  just  east  of 
the  new  building,  is  for  the  present  given 
space  for  a  graduate  reading-room  and 
departmental  offices  in  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  floors  of  the  East  Tower. 
The  departmental  libraries  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Modern  Language  Group  will  be 
located  in  the  West  Tower  until  such  time 
as  more  permanent  quarters  can  be  pro- 
vided or  the  space  is  required  for  less 
specialized  purposes.  Seminar  rooms  are 
also  provided  for  all  these  departments. 
The  completion  of  this  group  according  to 
the  plan  indicated  above  will  give  all  these 
departments  space  in  buildings  of  their 
own,  but  with  their  libraries  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  General  Library. 

There  are  four  entrances  to  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  three  from  the  north 
and  one  from  the  south.     In  each  tower 
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a  passenger  elevator  and  two  flights  of 
stairs  extend  the  whole  height  of  the 
building.  Electric  book-lifts  likewise 
run  the  whole  height  of  each  tower,  from 
lower  basement  to  sixth  floor.  Pneu- 
matic tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  book 
orders  and  charge-cards  connect  various 
parts  of  the  building.  Speaking-tubes 
and  telephones  facilitate  viva  voce  com- 
munication. 

The  total  number  of  rooms  in  the 
Library  Building  is  81,  with  41  closets 
and    minor    rooms    of    various    kinds. 


E.n.  Stack  Room,  containing  also  small 
study  rooms  for  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

E .  17.  Study  Room  reserved  for  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  visiting  scholars. 

SECOND  FLOOR 

W.20.  Acquisition  Department,  Typewrit- 
ing Room. 

W.21.  Acquisition  Department,  Purchase 
Division. 

M .  20,  a,  b,  c.  Women's  Rest  and  Conversa- 
tion Rooms. 

M .  2 1 .   Cataloguing  Department. 


Fifth  Floor  Plan 


Sixth  Floor  Plan 


There  will  be  office  space  for  about  50 
members  of  the  staff  and  of  the  Faculties, 
seats  for  about  500  general  readers,  and 
stack  space  for  about  a  milllion  volumes 
when  all  the  stacks  are  installed.  The 
arrangement  of  rooms,  floor  by  floor,  is  as 
follows : 

FIRST  FLOOR 

W.11,  13,  15,  17.  Offices  of  the  President  of 
the  University  and  his  Secretaries. 

M .  10,  12,  14.  Seminar  Rooms  of  the  Modern 
Language  Group,  used  also  as  class- 
rooms in  the  morning  hours. 

M .  13, 15, 16, 18, 19,  E .  10.  Classrooms  of  the 
departments  of  History,  Political 
Economy,  Political  Science,  and 
Sociology. 


M.22. 
M.23. 
M.24. 


M.27 
M.28 


Rare  Book  Room. 

Stenographers'  Room. 

Acquisition    Department,    Gift    and 

Exchange  Division. 
M .  25.   Office  of  the  Associate  Director  of  the 

Libraries. 
M.26.   Office   and    Seminar   Room   of   the 

Department  of  Sociology. 

Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Libraries. 

Seminar  Room  of  the  Department  of 

History. 
E .  20.   Seminar  Room  of  the  departments  of 

Political     Economy     and     Political 

Science. 
E.21.   Book  Stack;    containing  also  small 

study    rooms   for   members   of   the 

Faculty. 

Study   Room   reserved   for   visiting 

scholars. 


.27. 


THE   SCREEN  AT  EAST   END   OF   READING-ROOM 


ABOVE   THE   ENTRANCE   TO  WEST  TOWER  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
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THIRD   FLOOR  AND   MEZZANINE 

W.30.    Cloak  Room. 

W.  31.    Public  Catalogue  and  Delivery  Room. 
W.23.    Men's  Conversation  Room. 
M .  30.   The  Main  Reading-Room. 
E.30.    Manuscript  Room. 
E.31.   Reading-Room    for    Graduate    stu- 
dents in  the  Historical  Group. 
E.32.    Historical  Museum. 
E.33.    Gallery:  Annex  to  Reading-Room  for 
Graduate  students  in  the  Historical 
Group. 
The  Law  School  Library  is  reached  by  a 
passageway  and  bridge  from  the  east 
end  of  the  Main  Reading-Room. 
The  Divinity  School  Library  is  reached 
by  a  similar  passageway  and  bridge 
from  the  Public  Catalogue  Room  in 
the  East  Tower. 

FOURTH   FLOOR 

W.40.    Reserved. 

W .  4 1 .   Reading-Room  for  Graduate  students 

in  the  Modern  Language  Group. 
W.42.   Reading-Room   for   Faculty   of   the 

Modern  Language  Group. 
E .  40.   Men's  Conversation  Room. 
E.41.    Maps  and  Statistics. 
E.42  and  47.   Offices  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

FIFTH  FLOOR 

W.50,  52,  54.   Offices  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 
W .  s  1 .   Reading-Room  for  Graduate  students 

in  Philosophy. 
W.53.    Seminar  Room  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 
E.50,  52,  54.   Offices  of  the  Department  of 

Sociology. 
E.51,  S3,  55,  57.   Offices  of  the  Department 

of  Political  Economy. 

SIXTH  FLOOR 

W.60,  62,  63.    Reserved. 

W.61.   President's  Committee  Room. 


THE  CAPACITY 

The  capacity  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  Harper  Memorial  Library  in  respect 
to  books  and  readers,  as  at  present  fitted 
up,  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Basement —  Books    Readers 

West  Tower 49,728 

Middle  Section 125,000 

East  Tower 69,216 

First  Floor — 

East  Tower  Stack 32,072  8 

Second  Floor — 

Cataloguing  Room 5,284 

Rare  Book  Room 3,240  24 

Seminar  Rooms 36 

East  Tower  Stack 32,072  8 


Third  Floor — 

Main  Reading-Room 14,000      364 

History  Reading-Room. ..  .     10,000        48 
Manuscript  Room 2,700  6 

Fourth  Floor — ■ 

Modern  Language  Reading- 
Room,  W.41 13,944        48 

Maps  and  Statistics 1,000         12 

Offices  in  the  East  Tower. .  900  4 

Fifth  Floor- 
Philosophy  Library,  W.51, 

53 9,184         28 

Philosophy   Offices,   W.50, 

52,  54 i.Soo  4 

Offices  in  East  Tower 2,700  6 

Sixth  Floor — 

W.  60,  62,  63 30 

Offices  in  East  Tower 2,700  6 

Total  in  Harper  Memorial 

Library 375, 240      632 

The  books  which  will  be  installed  in  the 
Harper  Memorial  Library  at  its  opening 
or  soon  thereafter  are  about  as  follows : 

General  Library 95,°°° 

Historical  Group 57, 468 

(In  Law  Building  until  October,  19 12) 
Philosophy 4,978 

(In  Law  Building  until  October,  1912) 

Modern  Language  Group 42,000 

(In  Cobb  Hall,  4th  floor,  until  October,  191 2) 
Divinity    School    and    Semitics 

(deposit) 6,500 

Total 205,946 

One  of  the  interesting  architectural 
details  of  the  Library  Building  is  the  con- 
siderable use  which  has  been  made  of 
coats  of  arms  of  American,  European,  and 
Asiatic  universities,  and  of  the  printer's 
marks  of  the  most  famous  European 
printers.  The  carvings  include  seven 
Oxford  College  shields,  and  seven  of 
Cambridge  colleges,  the  heraldic  devices 
of  18  other  European  and  two  Asiatic 
universities,  and  the  coats  of  arms  or 
seals  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Toronto,  McGill,  Columbia,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Northwest- 
ern, Pennsylvania,  Denison,  Cornell, 
Vassar,  California,  and  Leland  Stanford 
Junior.  The  newly  adopted  seal  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  found  in  six 
places — over  the  main  entrance  of  the 
West  Tower,  where  it  joins  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  United  States;  on  the  stair- 
way of  the  west  hall;  on  the  screen  in  the 
west  end  of  the  main  reading-room ;  and 
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in  the  ceiling  of  the  reading-room,  where  it  is  worked  in  with  the  monogram  H  M  L 
(Harper  Memorial  Library) . 
Over  the  central  north  entrance  is  the  following  inscription : 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER 

First  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago 

and  on  the  south  wall  of  the  entrance  to  the  West  Tower  the  following  inscription 
appears,  on  a  brass  tablet: 

TO  HONOR   THE   MEMORY  OF 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER 

First  President  of   the   University   of 
Chicago 

Born  1856  Died  1906 

This  Building  was  erected 

By  the  gifts  of  the  Founder  of  the  University 

Members  of  the 

Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculties 

Alumni  Students  and  other  Friends 

a.d.  1912 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  PROGRESS 

A  PAGEANT 

The  curtain  rises  and  discovers  An  Artist  seated  on  a  cloud,  playing  a 
harp,  and  looking  with  satisfaction  upon  the  world  spread  out  below  him. 
At  his  side  is  a  powerful  field-glass,  with  which  he  may  from  time  to  time 
examine  more  minutely  such  objects  as  happen  to  excite  his  curiosity.  As  he 
plays  his  harp,  he  sings  softly,  to  an  exquisitely  beautiful  air,  the  following 

ditty: 

Thus  times  are  changed, 
And  men  are  born. 
The  war-cry  dies; 
The  flags  are  furled. 
White  temples  gleam, 
Where  martyrs  bled. 
The  heavens  are  glad, 
And  glad  the  world. 

As  he  sings  Etherea,  a  white-robed  messenger,  comes  flying  from  the 
heavens  and  alights  on  the  cloud  beside  him. 

Etherea:    Hail,  master! 

Artist:    Hail,  Etherea!    Where  have  you  come  from? 

Etherea:  From  Mars,  master.  Are  you  still  singing  your  old  song 
about  the  rejoicing  of  the  heavens  and  the  world  ? 

Artist  (dreamily):    Yes,  Etherea. 

Etherea:    Well,  let  me  tell  you  frankly,  master,  there's  nothing  to  it. 

Artist  (still  more  dreamily):  I  have  some  time  suspected  that, 
Etherea,  but  it  is  so  comforting.     {He  hums  to  himself) 

Thus  times  are  changed, 
And  men  are  born. 
The  war-cry  dies; 
The  flags  are  furled. 

Etherea:    It's  a  long  time  since  we  met,  isn't  it  ? 

Artist:    A  century  more  or  less.    Where  have  you  been  ? 

Etherea:  I've  been  making  my  usual  rounds,  Mars,  Uranus,  Saturn, 
Venus,  and  the  rest  of  the  stations. 

Artist:    Everything  is  well  with  them  I  trust  ? 

Etherea:  Far  from  it.  The  Cardian  Canal  on  Mars  is  clogged  up 
for  one  thing. 

Artist:    With  what  ? 
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Etherea:  With  supersensitiveness.  I  suppose  they  couldn't  under- 
stand that  on  The  Earth. 

Artist:    Hardly.     How  is  it  at  Uranus  ? 

Etherea:     Uranus  is  ablaze  with  popular  indignation. 

Artist:     Shocking! 

Etherea:  I  must  hurry  back.  I'm  needed  in  the  bucket  brigade. 
Tell  me  how  things  are  going  down  on  The  Earth. 

Artist  (handing  her  the  field-glass) :  See  for  yourself.  Everything  is 
in  good  shape. 

Etherea  (looking  through  the  glass) :     Well,  as  I  live ! 

Artist:     What  now? 

Etherea:     If  there  isn't  a  railroad  train! 

Artist:  Dear  me,  yes.  Is  it  possible  we  didn't  have  those  the  last 
time  you  were  here ! 

Etherea:  I  should  say  not.  I  haven't  seen  a  railway  train  for  a 
good  long  time.  They  use  psychic  transportation  altogether  every- 
where else. 

Artist  (petulantly) :  Oh,  yes,  rub  it  in  now.  What  if  we  are  behind 
the  times  ?    We  got  a  late  start. 

Etherea:  I'm  not  trying  to  discourage  you.  Probably  you'll  have 
the  psychic  air-line  the  next  time  I  come  around. 

Artist:    At  least  we've  abolished  war. 

Etherea:    That's  good.     How  about  the  balloons  ? 

Artist:  Oh,  aeroplanes  exclusively  now.  If  you  look  sharp  you  can 
probably  see  one  of  them  falling. 

Etherea  (focusing  the  field-glass):  Yes,  I  see  one.  Primitive 
things,  aren't  they  ? 

Artist:    There  you  go  again! 

Etherea:    Oh,  well,  don't  be  so  touchy.    How  are  the  Negroes  ? 

Artist:    All  right.     I  haven't  paid  much  attention  to  them  lately. 

Etherea:    How  about  popular  morality  ? 

Artist:  A  thousand  per  cent  better.  You'd  hardly  know  the  human 
race. 

Etherea:    That's  gratifying.     Anything  else  new  ? 

Artist:    Nothing  except  that  both  the  Poles  have  been  discovered. 

Etherea:    You  don't  say  so! 

Artist:  It's  awfully  satisfying  for  the  humans  to  be  sure  that 
they're  still  where  they  always  were,  you  know. 

Etherea:  No  doubt.  Well,  master,  I  believe  you're  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  your  progress. 
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Artist:    Thank  you,  Etherea.     I  blush. 

Etherea:  Don't  blush,  master.  You  don't  need  any  help  of  any 
kind,  I  take  it  ? 

Artist:    None  whatever.     Let  things  take  their  course. 

Etherea:    That's  always  your  policy,  isn't  it  ? 

Artist:    Yes;  it  works  very  well. 

Etherea  (still  using  the  field-glass) :  What's  that  smoke  down  there 
in  Missouri? 

Artist:    I  don't  know.    Let  me  take  the  glass. 

Etherea  gives  him  the  glass,  which  he  focuses  upon  the  following  scene. 
The  interior  of  a  prison  is  shown.  There  are  two  cells,  separated  from  each 
other  by  iron  grating.  In  each  cell  is  a  Negro,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  semidarkness.  Outside  of  the  cells  are  heavy  iron  doors  and  outside  of 
those  another  set  of  doors  with  double  bolts  and  chains.  The  two  Negroes 
cower  in  the  darkness.  No  sound  breaks  the  silence  for  a  moment.  Then, 
far  away,  there  is  a  shot. 

The  First  Negro  (starting  up) :     Sambo ! 

The  Second  Negro  (starting  likewise) :    What  is  it  ? 

The  First  Negro:     Sambo,  is  you  theah  ? 

Sambo:    Yes,  I'se  heah.     What  is  it,  Mose  ? 

Mose:     Did  you  done  heah  that  shot  ? 

Sambo:     Gawd  save  us.     It  ain't  comin'  this  way,  is  it  ? 

Mose:  No,  lie  still,  you  black  niggah,  an'  don't  get  to  rantin'  round. 
I  only  ast  you  if  yo'  done  heard  it. 

Sambo:  Yo'  shut  up.  Yo'  dragged  me  in  on  this,  and  I  got  to  pay 
fo'  it. 

Mose:    Well,  ain't  /  heah  ? 

Sambo:  Yes,  but  that  don't  do  me  no  good.  Ef  they  come  and 
haul  us  out — oh  Gawd  pity  us. 

Mose  (scornfully):     Coward! 

Sambo:    I  didn't  want  to  resk  it,  but  yo'  said — 

Mose:    What  did  I  say  ? 

Sambo  (weakly) :  Yo'  didn't  tell  me  we'd  have  to  shoot  the  woman. 
And  there  wasn't  no  silvah  in  the  house  aftah  all. 

Mose:    Be  quiet!     Someone's  comin'. 

Sambo  (in  a  panic) :    Oh,  I  know  they'll  haul  us  out — 

Mose:  Be  still,  I  tell  you,  you  poah  black  trash — it's  only  the 
sheriff. 

The  Sheriffs  Voice  (outside):  No,  I  won't  let  you  in.  Back  out  or 
I'll  fire  on  you. 
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A  Man  (outside) :    The  hell  with  you !    Let  us  get  at  'em ! 

The  Sheriff  (outside):     Back,  I  say! 

(There  is  a  confused  hum  of  voices  in  the  corridor,  but  it  finally  retreats 
to  a  distance  without  the  firing  of  any  shot.) 

Sambo:    Mose ! 

Mose  (in  the  darkness) :     Shet  up ! 

Sambo:    Mose!     (No  answer.)     Mose!    Do  you  think  they'll  get  us  ? 

Mose:    No. 

Sambo:    Oh,  Gawd,  I'm  crazy,  I  am.     (He  shivers  painfully.) 

A  Loud  Voice  (drawing  nearer  outside,  accompanied  by  the  tramp- 
ing of  footsteps) :     Here  you!     Cut  out  the  nonsense  and  get  a  crowbar. 

The  Sheriff:     Gentlemen,  can't  you  be  reasonable — 

The  Voice  (outside) :    Hustle  him  off — 

A  Drunken  Voice  (outside) :    Han'  cuff  him. 

A  Commanding  Voice  (outside):     Clear  out,  you  trash! 

The  Sheriff  (outside) :    Fire  on  'em,  Smith. 

(A  shot  and  then  another.    The  Commanding  Voice  becomes  louder.) 

The  Commanding  Voice:    That's  enough  of  that.     Grab  the  sheriff. 

The  Drunken  Voice  (outside) :    Lemwe  get  hold  of  him. 

Another  Voice  (outside):  Out  of  the  way  for  Glennan.  He's  got  a 
crowbar. 

Chorus  of  Voices  (outside) :     Yes,  let  him  get  at  'em. 

Sambo  (crouching  in  the  shadow) :    Mose!     (No  answer.)     Mose! 

Mose  (in  a  hoarse  whisper) :    What  ? 

Sambo:    Was  it  Glennan's  wife  we  done  shot  ? 

Mose:     Yes,  damn  him  to  hell. 

Sambo  (beginning  to  pray  incoherently):  Oh,  My  God,  hab  pity 
on  dis  yeah  poah  niggah.    I  'se  a  sinnah — 

Mose  (roughly) :     Cut  that  out — 

Sambo  (relapses  into  empty  mutterings). 

The  Commanding  Voice  (outside) :     Get  the  sheriff  out  of  the  way. 

(There  is  an  immediate  sound  of  bustling,  pattering  of  feet.  Then  the 
crowbar  falls  upon  the  door  with  a  violent  shock.) 

Sambo  (on  his  knees) :    Oh!    Dey's  a  comin'. 

The  Commanding  Voice:    She'll  give  in.     Do  it  again. 

(The  crowbar  descends  again  with  much  violence,  but  without  effect. 
Sambo  groans  and  writhes.) 

The  Commanding  Voice  (outside):    Use  your  pick,  Parkinson. 

Parkinson  (outside) :     Get  out  of  my  way. 

(He  beats  upon  the  door  heavily  with  his  pick,  and  it  yields.  Sambo 
utters  a  cry  as  the  first  door  gives  way.     The  voices  sound  louder.) 
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The  Commanding  Voice  (outside) :  The  second  door  ain't  so  heavy. 
That  first  one  is  a  son  of  a  gun. 

Parkinson  (outside):  Let  me  at  it.  (He  strikes  at  it  again  and 
again.) 

Sambo:  Oh,  Gawd,  I  ain't  nevah  done  nothin'.  I  didn't  mean  to. 
Sabe  me.  Make  Mose  suffah  fo'  it.  He  dragged  me  in.  I  didn't  mean 
nothin',  Lawd!     Oh,  I  cayn't  die!     I 'se  too  wicked.     I'll  go  to  hell  fires. 

Mose:    Shut  yo'  mduth! 

Sambo  (muttering  vainly):     Oh,  my  Gawd,  my  Gawd! 

Parkinson  (outside) :     I'll  give  her  one  more  clip. 

(He  strikes  the  door  a  terrific  blow,  and  it  comes  crashing  down.  The 
mob  throngs  into  the  narrow  corridor  in  front  of  the  bars.) 

The  Commanding  Person:  Clear  out,  you  trash.  Four  of  us  is 
enough.     No,  we'll  need  eight.     Wrench  the  door  open  there. 

(Sambo  utters  a  piercing  shriek.  Parkinson  goes  about  wrenching 
open  the  cell  doors.) 

The  Commanding  Person:  Be  still,  you  black  devils.  We'll  teach 
you. 

Glennan  (fiercely) :     Let  me  get  at  'em;  let  me  get  my  hands  on  'em. 

The  Commanding  Person:  Don't  get  excited,  Glennan.  We've  got 
a  little  bonfire  fixed  for  'em  outside. 

Glennan:    Oh,  and  I  hope  to  God  they  burn  slow.     Oh,  I  hope  to 
God  they  burn  slow. 
'    The  Drunken  Person:     Here,  Park'son.     Lemwe  help. 

Parkinson  (wrenching  at  the  doors):     Get  out  of  my  way. 

The  Drunken  Person:    hemme  help.     I'm  s'rong  man. 

Parkinson  (roaring  at  him) :     Go  to  hell ! 

The  Drunken  Person  (retiring  hastily):  No  'fense — no  'fense,  I'm 
sure. 

(All  this  time  Sambo  continues  to  sob  and  pray  and  beg  wildly,  promising 
vague,  impossible  things.  Parkinson  pays  no  attention  to  him.  The 
Commanding  Person  and  Another  Person  restrain  the  impetuous  Glennan. 
Mose  preserves  stolid  silence.  At  last  Parkinson  succeeds  in  wrenching 
open  the  door  of  Mose's  cell.     Mose  is  dragged  out,  a  dead  weight.) 

Sambo:    Oh,  lemme  go!    I  didn't  shoot. 

Glennan:  You  lie,  you  dirty  dog!  Let  me  get  hold  of  your  eyes 
oncet. 

The  Commanding  Person:  Be  calm,  Glennan.  It  don't  do  you  no 
good.     Fellows,  have  you  got  the  drygoods  boxes  soaked  ? 

Another  Person:  Yes.  Filled  up  all  the  boxes  with  straw  and 
poured  kerosene  through  'em. 
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The  Commanding  Person:  We'll  line  'em  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
plank  and  tie  a  rope  around  their  necks.  Then  you  fellows  pull  out  the 
plank  and  they'll  fall  into  the  fire. 

Sambo  (wildly) :  Oh,  lemme  go.  I  never  done  nothin'.  Lemme  go. 
Oh,  please!     Please  to  Gawd.     Listen — I'll — IT — 

Parkinson:     Hush  up  your  noise. 

Glennan:    Let  'im  talk.     It's  my  turn  now. 

The  Commanding  Person:  Be  still,  Gtennan.  You're  making 
yourself  ridiculous. 

(Parkinson  succeeds  in  wrenching  open  the  door  of  Sambo's  cell. 
Sambo  retreats  to  the  corner  and  fights  desperately,  biting,  scratching,  and 
kicking.     He  is  at  last  overpowered  and  borne  out  shrieking.) 

The  Commanding  Person:  Nasty  brute  that.  Clear  out  of  the  way, 
you  trash.     Go  ahead,  Smith,  and  light  up  the  straw. 

Glennan:     Oh,  let  me !     Let  me ! 

The  Drunken  Person:    Lemme!    Lemme  help! 

The  Commanding  Person  (threateningly) :  Get  out  of  the  way,  you 
poor  stew,  or  we'll  string  you  up  too. 

The  Drunken  Person  (retreating) :     No  'fense,  I'm  sure. 

{The  Negroes  are  borne  out  to  the  open  square  followed  by  the  hooting 
mob,  marshaled  by  The  Commanding  Person.) 

(Etherea  watches  every  detail  of  the  scene  until  the  Negroes  are  placed  on 
the  plank  with  the  nooses  around  their  necks,  Sambo  all  the  time  talking 
and  imploring  wildly  and  Mose  preserving  inflexible  silence.  Then 
Etherea  turns  to  the  Artist.) 

Etherea:     Does  that  kind  of  thing  still  go  on  ? 

Artist:    I — I'm  afraid  so. 

Etherea:     I  haven't  seen  anything  like  that  for  centuries  and  centuries. 

Artist:    Ye-es. 

Etherea:     Does  it  happen  often  ? 

Artist:    Ye-es.     I'm  afraid  so. 

Etherea:    They  didn't  use  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  a  century  ago. 

Artist:     Not  so  much. 

Etherea:    And  yet  you  say  you've  abolished  war. 

Artist:    That  isn't  war — that's — er — something  else. 

Etherea  (with  determination) :     I  must  go  back  to  Uranus. 

Artist:     Can't  you  stay  awhile  ? 

Etherea:  Thanks,  no.  Any  message  you'd  like  to  send  them  up 
there  ? 

Artist:     N-no,  not  that  I  think  of. 
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Ether ea:    Your  old  Earth  is  as  bad  as  ever,  if  not  worse.     Why 
don't  you  do  something  about  it  ? 
Artist:     I  do. 

Etherea:    Keep  it  up.     Don't  rest  on  your  laurels  then.     There  is 
still  plenty  to  fill  your  time.     Good-bye,  master. 
Artist:     Farewell,  Etherea. 

Etherea:     If  you  need  me  badly,  master,  you  know  the  signal. 
Artist:    Yes,  I  remember. 
Etherea:    Farewell. 
Artist:     Farewell. 

(Etherea  flies  upward  like  a  beam  of  light.  The  Artist  gazes  after, 
dazzled,  then  shakes  his  head  sadly  and  looks  at  The  Earth.) 

Artist:     I  wonder  if  a  few  thunderbolts  wouldn't  do  some  good. 
{He  picks  up  a  handful  and  hurls  them  indiscriminately  on  The  Earth. 
One  of  them  strikes  a  huge  ocean  steamship,  which  breaks  in  two  and  sinks 
with  great  destruction  of  life.     The  Artist  shakes  his  head  moodily.) 

Artist:  I  believe  I  felt  better  before  Etherea  came.  What  business 
has  she  to  criticize  my  Earth  ?  (The  Artist  ponders  awhile.)  The  times 
are  better.  {After  a  few  more  moments  of  pondering  The  Artist  becomes 
fairly  inspired.  His  hands  go  out  for  his  harp  and  he  begins  to  sing 
softly  again) 

Thus  times  are  changed, 
And  men  are  born. 
The  war-cry  dies; 
The  flags  are  furled. 
White  temples  gleam, 
Where  martyrs  bled. 
The  heavens  are  glad, 
And  glad  the  world. 

Donald  L.  Breed,  '13 


"THE  SAME  DOOR  WHEREIN 
I  WENT" 

In  discussing  "A  Proposed  New  Entrance  Requirement"  in  the 
May  number  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Magazine  a  cramped  mental 
attitude  is  again  exhibited  which,  in  the  lack  of  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  appears  to  be  that  of  the  University  concerning  scholarship 
requirements.  Marks!  Marks!  Marks!  Has  the  University  no  other 
standard  for  appraising  the  success  of  its  pedagogy  except  the  rise  of 
the  average  "passing  grade"?  Under  present  conditions  the  prime 
requisites  for  good  marks  are  diligence  and  retentive  memory.  A 
certain  amount  of  intelligence  is  necessary,  but  the  other  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  character  are  of  little  avail.  The  student  who 
applies  himself  persistently  to  allotted  tasks  and  memorizes  readily  is 
fairly  certain  to  attain  high  marks  in  a  large  share  of  his  courses.  Where 
does  the  University  offer  its  incentive  to  originality,  to  intellectual 
courage,  to  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  best  of  youth?  Does  the 
University  forget  at  times  that  it  is  dealing  with  youth  ? 

It  is  no  answer  to  point  to  the  graduate  schools.  A  mind  which 
during  the  four  years'  formative  period,  while  in  plastic  condition,  has 
been  repressed  and  shaped  to  meet  arbitrary  grade  standards  may 
broaden  in  graduate  work — not  as  a  result  of,  but  in  spite  of,  the  pre- 
vious training.  But,  do  the  gentlemen  who  fix  scholastic  requirements 
realize  how  much  they  are  responsible  for  the  dull,  dull  minds  which 
predominate  in  their  successful  products  ? 

Why  not  face  the  results  fairly  ?  If  the  purpose  of  the  University 
is  simply  to  turn  out  teachers,  and  by  teachers  meaning,  not  those  who 
add  to  knowledge,  but  simply  those  who  transmit  the  lore  of  the  past 
to  the  future — if  this  is  its  purpose,  perhaps  there  is  justification  for 
the  use  of  marks  as  the  sole  standard.  But  if  the  purpose  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  education,  which  "implies  development  and  discipline  of 
both  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,"  the  results  exhibit  how 
"thrice  false"  are  the  weights  of  marks  by  which  to  judge  education. 
The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  attending  Harvard  Law  School,  a 
graduate  institution  of  the  highest  rank,  where  the  effort  was  so  strongly 
made  to  get  away  from  the  limitations  of  marks  that  men  were  passed 
on  indubitably  "wrong  answers"  because  reasoning  ability  was  rated 
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above  memory.  Yet  in  that  school  two  or  three  men  who  would  have 
been  accepted  as  among  the  most  brilliant,  were  "C"  men;  and  among 
the  "A"  men  were  some  of  the  most  uninspiring,  retrogressive,  hopeless 
mentalities  with  which  I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  association. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  consideration  that  the  world  is  to  move  for- 
ward. It  is  assumed  that  today  must  add  to  yesterday.  It  is  assumed 
to  be  the  function  of  educational  institutions,  not  merely  to  carry  on, 
but,  also,  to  carry  onward,  the  truths  and  mistakes  of  our  forebears. 
The  inevitable  sequence  of  aristocracy  and  decay  seems  not  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  collegiate  social  structure.  Would  its  application 
be  entirely  illogical  ?  Has  not  a  college  something  to  gain  from  a  democ- 
racy of  intellect  ?  Might  not  the  proud  student  who  can  affix  the  proper 
date-mark  to  every  English  king  yet  learn  something  from  his  humbler 
brother  who  can't  remember  whether  Henry  VIII  married  Anne  Boleyn 
or  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ?  The  humble  brother  who  may  exhibit  on  the 
football  field  a  courage  and  intellectual  speed,  far  above  the  proud 
one's  possibilities,  is  not  without  his  value  in  the  classroom,  even  though 
handicapped  by  a  bad  memory. 

One  Flash  of  It  within  the  Tavern  caught, 
Better  than  in  the  Temple  lost  outright. 

Should  not  the  aim  of  a  university  (a  fine,  broad  term !)  be  to  draw, 
and  keep  within  its  walls,  a  representative  body  of  young  men,  excluding 
regretfully,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  hopelessly  stupid  ? 

We  note  the  kindly  condescension  of  "the  state  institutions  all 
around  us  are  doing  a  great  work.  It  is  not  for  us  to  duplicate  that 
work,  but  to  supplement  it."  We  understand  the  pride  of  a  faculty 
which  observes  other  institutions  turning  out  men  while  its  product 
we  assume  to  be  supermen.  But  with  a  touch  of  humility  the  alumni 
may  feel  that  the  label  perhaps  misrepresents  the  goods.  In  disquieting 
moments  we  wonder  whether  unprejudiced  observers  might  not  use 
the  term  "undermen."  We  wonder  whether  an  educational  pure-food 
law  might  not  require  the  label  to  bear  the  statement:  "Canned  while 
unripe;  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda." 

To  all  of  which  those  wise  men,  who,  when  we  were  in  college, 
taught  us  so  many  things  which  they  have  since  decided  to  be  useless, 
will  probably  respond:  "We  have  considered  all  this.  All  of  these 
are  old  frayed  ideas — the  usual  pathetic  result  of  thinking  being  per- 
mitted to  those  insufficiently  grounded  in  long-syllabled  hypotheses 
and  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  bibliography  of  the  subject 
discussed."    To  which  we  of  the  cruder  minds,  stung  to  a  resentful 
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bitterness,  say:  "You  must  be  judged  by  your  fruits.  It  is  your  job 
to  turn  out  men — broad-gauge  men — not  dogmatists  nor  pedants.  Your 
graduates  should  be  inspired  with  the  idea  that  four  years  of  study  have 
made  them  better  men.  As  long  as  your  students  and  alumni  feel  in 
large  numbers  that  the  great  benefits  derived  in  college  are  from  its 
social  side  and  not  from  its  educational  side,  they  are  making  a  success 
of  it  in  spite  of  you.  If  you  socialize  education  you  move  forward  in 
the  line  of  your  previous  unintentional  success.  If  you  cloister  educa- 
tion you  are  obviously  retrogressing.  You  may  use  as  many  fine- 
sounding  phrases  as  you  choose  about  "broadening  intercourse"  and 
"making  the  university  a  vital  force  in  the  community,"  but  when  in 
practical  fact  you  lay  your  chief  emphasis  on  what  should  be  compara- 
tively unimportant — the  strength  of  memory  and  persistency  of  appli- 
cation, in  developing  youths — your  phrases  become  obvious  as  what  they 
are:  " empty  verbiage." 

In  regard  to  having  certified  to  the  University,  high-school  students 
of  "better  than  merely  passing  grades,"  a  few  questions  are  pertinent. 
Are  there  any  statistics  showing  that  the  best  college  students  are  the 
best  high-school  students?  We  observe  in  athletics  that  only  rarely 
is  the  college  champion  a  former  preparatory-school  "star."  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  overtraining  the  young  body — possibly  also  the  young 
mind.  Is  the  boy  or  girl  whose  growing  years  are  most  devoted  to 
close  application  to  books  sure  to  be  the  most  desirable  material  for 
carrying  higher  learning  higher?  The  University  proposes  to  secure 
students  of  a  "high  type."  A  high  type  of  what,  we  ask?  And  the 
answer  appears  to  be  a  high  type  of  "grind."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  any  statistical  tables  showing  that  the  preparatory-school  leaders 
in  scholarship  are  most  desirable  college  students.  From  a  fairly  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  his  own  high-school  class  the  writer  would  assume 
that  any  such  statistics  would  be  most  untruthful. 

It  seems  to  some  of  the  alumni  of  Chicago  that  what  the  University 
needs  is,  not  a  higher  passing  grade,  but  a  little  more  interest  in  develop- 
ing manliness  and  womanliness.  Military  regulations  at  least  pro- 
mote self-discipline,  but  the  strictness  of  petty  scholastic  regulations, 
enforced  in  an  arbitrary  spirit,  produce  a  cowed  student  body  which  is 
not  a  credit  to  any  institution.  Case  after  case  of  this  kind  comes  to 
the  personal  notice  of  one  alumnus  after  another,  and  let  not  those  who 
are  responsible  imagine  that  because  we  do  not  protest  we  do  not  know 
and  that  we  are  not  ashamed.  When  on  top  of  this  situation  we  find 
the  apparent  sole  aim  of  the  University  to  increase,  not  the  average 
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mental  caliber  of  its  graduates,  but  the  average  "passing  grade"  (God 
save  the  mark!),  to  some  at  least  there  comes  a  hot  spirit  of  revolt. 

Donald  R.  Richberg,  '01 

[The  charges  made  in  the  foregoing  communication  may,  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
discover,  be  reduced  to  three: 

1.  That  universities  in  general  set  up  a  standard  of  "marks,"  instead  of  endeavor- 
ing to  make  "men." 

2.  That  the  University  of  Chicago  is  particularly  guilty  of  this  practice. 

3.  That  the  alumni  are  in  "a  hot  spirit  of  revolt"  in  consequence. 

In  support  of  the  first  charge  is  cited  the  case  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  But 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  law  firms  consider  an  A  from  the  Harvard  Law  School 
prima  facie  evidence  of  capacity  and  power;  and  vice  versa  that  a  C  is  prima  facie 
evidence  either  of  a  lack  of  ability  or  of  a  lack  of  effort — an  unwillingness  to  do  what 
the  man  went  there  to  do.  Evidence  is  equally  strong  that  Harvard  undergraduates 
who  rank  A  in  college,  subsequently  rank  A  almost  invariably  in  the  law  school.  And 
it  may  be  added  in  this  direct  connection  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  ranked 
low  at  high  school  and  subsequently  stood  well  at  the  University  of  Chicago  is  so 
small  as  practically  to  be  negligible. 

No  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  charge  number  two,  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  particularly  at  fault  in  her  devotion  to  "marks."  Let  us  therefore,  while 
awaiting  evidence  upon  this  strange  assertion,  see  how  the  University  actually  pro- 
ceeds. It  sets  up  as  a  scholastic  standard  worthy  of  honor  the  B;  admits  to  full 
participation  in  all  activities  even  those  who  rank  slightly  lower  than  C;  and  dismisses 
for  poor  scholarship,  roughly  speaking,  only  those  who  do  no  better  than  a  C  — . 
Wherein  is  this  unfair?  Will  any  graduate  point  out  among  all  those  dismissed  for 
poor  scholarship  one  man  who  is  doing  well  in  that  outside  world  we  hear  so  much 
about,  who  will  assert  that  his  dismissal  was  unjust  to  his  capacity  plus  the  amount  of 
effort  he  put  forth  ?  And  by  effort  here  is  meant  effort  of  any  kind,  not  only  scholastic. 
Till  the  University  hears  one  such  complaint,  it  may  reasonably  pay  no  attention  to 
vague  talk. 

But  further — what  is  all  this  clamor  about  marks  ?  Every  citizen  of  the  world 
is  marked — marked  for  capacity,  marked  for  attainment.  Mr.  Richberg  marks  his 
office-boys,  and  dismisses  them  too  if  they  cannot  or  will  not  do  the  tasks  he  assigns 
them;  and  his  clients  mark  Mr.  Richberg.  The  question  is  not,  Shall  we  mark? 
but,  What  shall  we  mark  on  ?  In  other  words,  What  do  we  set  up  as  a  standard?  The 
University,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  preaches  three  things — judgment,  efficiency, 
and  social  service.  What  is  the  basis  of  judgment?  Information.  What  is  the 
basis  of  efficiency?  Judgment  and  energy.  Social  service  is  an  ideal  apart,  surely 
not  unworthy.  The  University  gives  what  information  it  has  of  whatever  the  stu- 
dent seeks  knowledge.  In  every  possible  way  it  commends  energy:  by  opportunity, 
by  praise,  by  reward.  The  University  marshalships,  the  highest  appointive  honors, 
go  only  to  those  who  have  shown  energy  in  undergraduate  affairs.  The  editors  of 
the  paper,  of  the  annual,  receive  scholarships.  The  very  dancers  in  the  Blackfriars 
chorus  receive  University  credit  for  physical  culture !  What  more  would  Mr.  Richberg 
have  the  University  do  ?  Let.  him  attend  a  meeting  of  deans  (he  would  be  welcome) 
and  hear  the  cases  of  individuals  threshed  out.      This  man  works  downtown,   his 
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mother  has  been  sick,  he  has  shown  flashes  of  ability — keep  him  then,  encourage  him, 
even  though  his  average  grade  is  low.  That  man  has  brains,  but  is  loafing — call  him 
in,  swear  at  him,  or  coax  him.  This  man  is  overworking,  he  will  break  down — better 
warn  him  and  his  parents  of  the  danger.  The  idea  that  the  University  is  a  machine, 
that  it  exists  to  train  the  memory  of  second-raters,  is  absurd  in  the  light  of  facts.  The 
silly  thing  to  do  would  be  to  invite  students  here  who  have  shown  their  incapacity 
elsewhere,  when  there  are  so  many  who  have  shown  their  capacity  who  seek  entrance. 
Finally,  concerning  "the  hot  spirit  of  revolt"  among  the  alumni.  Alumni  have 
said  (we  think  mistakenly)  to  the  writer  that  Chicago's  passing  grade  is  too  high- 
But  they  base  this  belief  on  hearsay  only,  for  nobody  ever  made  this  complaint  who  on 
examination  was  not  found  to  have  had  passing  grades  in  college.  Alumni  have  said 
that  Chicago's  enforcement  of  the  scholarship  regulation  in  the  case  of  athletes  is 
too  rigorous.  Mr.  Stagg  does  not  agree  with  them :  is  he  not  in  a  position  to  know  ? 
Finally,  alumni  have  said  that  University  affairs  are  not  clearly  laid  before  the  alumni 
body,  and  that  no  invitation  is  extended  to  alumni  to  help  solve  University  problems. 
This  statement  we  agree  with.  We  alumni  should  know  more  than  we  do  of  Chicago's 
plans;  we  should  have  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  There  are  plenty 
of  able,  clear-headed  loyal  men  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  whose  advice  would  be  sound 
and  whose  loyalty  would  be  invaluable  to  the  Board.  W.  S.  Bond,  '97,  is  such  a  man; 
Scott  Brown,  '97,  is  another;  Willoughby  Walling,  '99,  is  another;  there  are  plenty 
more.  Their  election  to  the  Board  would  be  a  moral  recognition  of  the  quality  of 
our  own  alumni,  worth  celebration.  Aside  from  these  things,  however,  the  writer, 
who  has  been  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  alumni  from  1896  to  the  present  day, 
has  never  found  anything  in  the  University  policy  complained  of;  and  the  presence 
of  "a  hot  spirit  of  revolt"  he  therefore  takes  leave  to  doubt.] 


FROM  THE  LETTER-BOX 


To  the  Editor: 

Godspeed!  I  say,  to  the  laudable  and 
much-needed  effort  to  purge  ourselves 
of  the  sin  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  but 
are  we  not  making  the  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  all  the  evils  of  college  life  are 
centered  in  the  athletic  field?  Are  we 
not,  in  our  concern  over  summer  baseball 
and  professionalism,  accepting,  if  not 
encouraging,  other  student  activities  that 
might  well  bear  examination?  I  think 
we  might  with  some  profit  look  into  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Blackfriars.  The  trend  that  organiza- 
tion has  taken  of  late  years  makes  such 
an  examination  necessary  as  well  as 
appropriate  now.  Let  me  point  out  a 
few  facts. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  practical  side. 
Few  people,  I  think,  realize  how  much 
time  is  put  into  the  production  of  a 
Blackfriar  play.  Let  us  take  this  year's 
play  as  an  example.  The  first  week  in 
January,  five  months  before  The  Pursuit 
of  Portia  was  to  be  given,  about  fifty 
candidates  for  the  chorus  began  a  class 
in  dancing  under  a  professional  coach, 
putting  in  one  whole  evening  a  week. 
On  February  13  and  14  the  try-outs  were 
held  for  the  cast  and  chorus,  and  imme- 
diately after  that  regular  practice  began. 
From  that  time  until  May  2,  the  first 
night  of  the  play,  there  were  two  weeks 
of  daily  rehearsals  of  two  hours'  duration, 
two  weeks  of  daily  rehearsals  of  three 
hours'  duration,  and  the  last  two  weeks, 
when  the  cast  and  chorus  worked  every 
day  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
until  at  least  ten  o'clock  at  night,  with 
a  little  over  an  hour  for  dinner.  This 
takes  no  reckoning  of  the  year's  grind  of 
the  men  who  wrote  the  book  and  the 
music,  or  of  the  large  amount  of  extra 
work  of  practicing  special  dances  and 
learning  parts,  or  of  the  still  greater 
labors  of  the  large  managing  staff. 

These  are  the  facts.  Is  argument 
necessary?  Almost  three  months  of 
steady,  grueling,  nerve-straining  work, 
work  that  soon  tells  on  the  constitutions 
of  professionals  who  devote  their  time  to 
it  alone!  Can  anybody  maintain — is  it 
reasonable    to   maintain — that   students 


can  under  these  conditions  give  even  the 
most  superficial  attention  to  their  col- 
legiate work  ?  Can  men  coming  from 
several  hours  of  dancing  and  strutting 
in  tight  clothes  go  to  their  rooms  or  the 
libraries  and  study  with  even  a  minimum 
of  concentration  or  freshness  of  mind? 
Is  it  logical  even  to  expect  it  ?  And  yet 
there  are  those  who  cling  to  the  obsoles- 
cent fancy  that  studies  have  a  function 
in  college  life.  And  I  imagine  that  the 
father  who  allows  his  son  to  spend  four 
valuable  years  and  at  least  $2,000  of  his 
hard-earned  money  shares  this  vagary. 
And  I  know  that  these  fathers  would 
feel  reassured  if  an  investigation  of 
the  scholastic  record  of  their  sons  in  the 
period  of  rehearsal  were  made  by  the 
faculty.  May  I  suggest  such  an  exami- 
nation ? 

Even  granting  that  this  extra  effort 
does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
business  of  a  college  student,  we  have  yet 
to  ask  whether  that  effort  is  in  itself 
productive  of  more  harm  than  good. 
Here  we  must  consider  the  question  of 
feminine  impersonation,  and  its  influence, 
physiological  and  moral.  I  wonder  how- 
many  people  saw  that  "Dance  of  Radha " 
or  the  "Bacchanale"  or  that  "Grecian" 
dance  of  last  year  without  a  shudder?  I 
wonder  how  many  people  could,  as  I 
have  done,  go  behind  the  scenes  and  talk 
to  these  "leading  ladies"  without  experi- 
encing, as  I  did,  a  complete  feeling  of 
revulsion  at  the  sight  of  healthy  young 
men  garbed  in  bulging  bodices  and  fem- 
inine fineries?  Let  us  be  a  little  frank. 
Let  us  remember  that  these  are  boys  in  the 
critical,  formative  stage  of  life,  that  they 
are  in  the  period  of  adolescence;  and  let 
us  remember  all  that  that  implies. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us 
even  grant  that  these  plays  have  no  bad 
influence.  Even  so,  is  it  all  worth  while  ? 
Anybody  will  gladly  admit  that  the 
Blackfriars  have  improved  immensely, 
that  they  are  giving  us  good  shows,  that 
for  amateurs  they  do  wonderfully  well. 
They  really  succeed!  They  don't  fall  far 
below  the  professional  production.  They 
give  us  the  same  blithe,  broke,  and  blase 
hero;    the  same  beautiful  heroine  with 
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billions,  breeding,  and  social  regnancy — 
albeit  no  prejudice  against  kicking  her 
feet  to  her  eyes;  the  gruff,  gouty  father; 
the  ham-on-rye  boulevardiers  in  scrawny 
evening  clothes,  gathering  about  the 
heroine  at  the  end  of  a  song  for  a  kiss; 
the  saccharine  duets;  the  chorus  of 
cadaverous  soldiers;  the  exclamation 
"Hell!"  to  make  the  audience  go  into 
hysterics;  the  grouchy  father's  spontane- 
ous forgiveness  at  10:55;  kisses;  the 
noisy  ensemble — all  the  concomitants  of 
Tired-Business-Man  delight.  They  do 
it  almost  as  well  as  George  M.  Cohan. 

Let  us  even  suppose  that  the  Black- 
friars  ultimately  reach  the  goal  of  their 
endeavors;  suppose  they  arrive  at  the 
summit  of  their  ambition;  suppose  they 
attain  their  ideal — a  perfect  musical 
comedy.  What  a  cheap  ambition!  What 
a  wretched  goal!  What  a  pitiful  ideal! 
And  for  college  men!  Is  it  for  that  we 
educate  our  young  men  at  such  an 
enormous  expenditure  of  money  and 
energy?  Is  it  so  we  expect  to  produce 
a  race  of  men  with  worthy  standards  of 
living?  To  send  forth  to  redeem  the 
world  men  fed  on  musical  comedy? 
And  is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  we  have 
thousands  of  degree-bearing  men  for 
whom  literary  stimulation  comes  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  musical 
inspiration  from  "Everybody's  Doin'  It," 
and  artistic  elevation  from  Mutt  and 
Jeff? 

Understand:  I  do  not  argue  against 
sport,  against  good  fun.  But  it  isn't 
sport  any  more!  In  the  old  days  when  we 
wondered  if  the  languishing  and  lovelorn 
heroine  would  absently  spit  down  stage, 
and  we  laughed  heartiest  when  the  chorus 
fell  over  its  own  feet,  and  all  the  jokes 
were  on  campus  subjects,  then  it  was 
merely  fun.  They  gave  unpretentious 
comedies  and  turned  their  slender 
profits  over  to  the  University  Settlement. 
But  today,  with  dancing  schools,  and 
months  of  hard  rehearsal,  and  numerous 
managers  and  committees  and  press 
agents  and  costumers  and  what-not,  and 
productions  off  the  campus  and  big 
profits — today  it  is  not  fun.  It  is  busi- 
ness, only  business.  And  just  as  athletics 
has  gone  into-  competition  with  profes- 
sional baseball  and  pugilism,  so  have  the 
Blackfriars  gone  into  competition  with 
the  La  Salle  Theater  and  the  Society 
Belles  Burlesquers.  And  just  as  we  are 
coming  slowly  but  surely  to  see  that  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  the  athletic  field 


are  incompatible  with  the  ideals  and 
standards  of  higher  education,  so  must  we 
realize  the  same  of  the  Blackfriars.  We 
might  as  well  squarely  face  both  issues  at 
once. 

Nathaniel  Pfeffer,  'ii 

To  the  Editor: 

The  May  number  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Magazine  reached  me  an  hour 
ago;  since  then  my  personal  reaction  on 
its  contents  has  been  thorough,  thought- 
ful, and  intense.  As  a  result,  may  I 
attempt  to  trace  a  via  media  between 
two  extreme  positions  which  I  find 
represented  there  ? 

In  your  editorial  discussion  of  proposed 
changes  in  entrance  requirements  you 
question,  "Would  such  a  plan  increase 
the  percentage  of  women?  If  so,  many 
would  oppose  it.  The  statistics  lead  its 
advocates  to  believe  that  probably  no 
such  increase  would  follow.  If  it  did 
follow,  an  absolute  limitation  on  the 
number  of  women  to  be  accepted  could 
be  made — as  it  is  made  at  Stanford." 
(I  am  curious,  incidentally,  to  know  how 
many  protests  those  sentiments  may 
bring  you  ?) 

Then  in  another  article,  entitled  "A 
Permanent  Building  for  the  Women  of 
the  University,"  I  find  an  emotional 
outburst  on  the  other  side.  Backed  by 
statistics — which  in  themselves  are  cool 
and  collected — our  militant  committee 
yet  rises  to  the  height  of  a  rhetorical 
question,  and  cries,  "And  what  has  the 
University  done  for  its  women  ?"  Apos- 
trophizes, "Oh,  Chicago!  It  is  time  to 
wake  up  and  take  advantage  of  all  the 
love  and  loyalty  which  is  yours.  Give  us 
a  women's  building  worthy  of  this  great 
institution,  worthy  of  the  women  who 
crowd  your  halls;  a  place  where  every 
girl  may  have  a  fair  chance."  And 
concludes,  "Our  need  is  great,  the  de- 
mand urgent — we  beg  of  you."  Surely 
this  is  the  feminine  argumentum  ad 
hominen. 

As  an  alumna,  with  graduate  and 
undergraduate  experience  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  conscious  very 
definitely  of  "the  love  and  loyalty" 
before  mentioned,  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
middle  ground  tenable  between  the  two 
positions  illustrated  above.  I  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  University 
of  Chicago,  to  hold  the  position  it  aspires 
to  and  deserves  among  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the   country,   cannot  desire 
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a  student  body  in  which  the  women 
conspicuously  predominate;  not  because 
the  women  themselves  need  be  unde- 
sirable, but  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  present  such  a  condition  would  keep 
away  from  the  University  the  men  who 
yet  represent  for  the  most  part  the 
scholarly  results  of  University  effort.  If 
the  excess  of  women  should  become  a 
menace  to  that  extent,  then  I  can  see 
that  the  University  must  needs  feel  it 
a  danger  to  be  avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  from  the  18  per 
cent  which  you  report  as  dropped  annu- 
ally from  the  Freshman  class,  a  majority 
should  prove  to  be  men,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  Alum- 
nae Committee  that  in  four  quarters 
ninety-two  men  and  twenty-two  women 
were  dismissed  for  poor  scholarship, 
then  would  not  a  plan  which  admitted 
fewer  men  in  the  first  place  merely 
avoid  overcrowding  Junior  College  classes 
and  probably  leave  the  Senior  College 
proportion  practically  the  same  as  at 
present  ? 

I  know  that  the  report  of  the  Alumnae 
Committee  voices  a  fairly  deep-seated 
belief  that  the  University  policy  is  not 
only  opposed  to  women,  but  even  unfair 
to  them.  Yet  this  opinion  I  believe  is, 
in  general,  unjustified,  even  if  we  admit 
that  there  may  be  a  leaning  toward  such 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
The  3>BK  statistics  quoted,  showing  that 
thirty-three  men  and  thirty-nine  women 
received  election  in  four  quarters,  would 
indicate  that  among  those  doing  the 
best  work  there  is  comparatively  little 
difference  between  the  numbers  of  men 
and  women — and  personally,  with  no 
sense  of  disloyalty  to  my  sex,  I  should 
attribute  that  83  per  cent  in  the  women's 
favor  to  industry  rather  than  to  genius. 
I  am  not  undervaluing  women's  scholar- 
ship. I  have  been  in  a  position,  while  in 
college,  to  know  definitely  the  work  done 
by  members  of  large  Senior  College 
classes,  comprising  men  and  women, 
graduates  and  undergraduates;  my 
impression  is  that  in  most  cases  the 
poorest  work  was  done  by  men,  and 
frequently  the  best  work  by  women. 
In  graduate  courses,  however,  I  believe 
that  for  the  most  part  a  few  men  hold 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  while  a  large 
number  of  women  and  fewer  men  stand 
just  below. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  University 
is  conspicuously  unfair  to  those  women 


who  "make  good";  nor  is  she  "ashamed" 
of  any  who  give  her  cause  to  be  proud. 
Personally,  1  wonder  if  the  number  of 
mediocre  students  is  not  larger  among 
the  women  than  the  men;  surely  the 
number  struggling  for  a  Master's  degree 
from  commercial  motive  would  seem  to 
suggest  this.  Perhaps,  too,  the  institu- 
tion looks  more  kindly  upon  the  mediocre 
man  than  the  mediocre  woman,  but  this 
point  of  view  is  not  peculiar  to  our  quad- 
rangle !  Cannot  that  same  mediocre  man 
go  forth  into  the  world  and  get  a  $1,200 
position  while  the  mediocre  woman  takes 
a  $700  one  ? 

My  contention  is  that  the  attitude  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  toward  its 
women  students,  if  not  all  we  should  ask, 
is  yet  to  be  appreciated  fairly.  If  we 
get  far  enough  away  from  the  campus  to 
forget  for  a  moment  the  leak  in  Lexington 
roof,  and  remember  rather  the  fair  con- 
sideration, and  ready  commendation 
which  deserving  work  ever  received;  if 
we  stop  to  realize  that  there  are  institu- 
tions— Columbia  for  instance,  where  a 
woman  may  not  even  apply  for  a  fellow- 
ship— and  then  read  in  our  University 
Record  the  report  of  seventeen  fellow- 
ships awarded  to  women  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  and  if,  perchance,  we 
come  in  contact  for  a  time  with  the 
limitations  of  a  woman's  college,  and 
recognize  the  broader,  less  personal  in- 
terest, the  keener  stimulation,  and  the 
greater  opportunity  which  our  Univer- 
sity has  afforded  us,  then  we  feel — if  we 
must  weigh  and  test  on  a  sex  basis — that 
we  women  students  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  much  to  be  grateful  for. 

And  yet  there  is  one  word  I  should 
like  to  add  in  behalf  of  the  large  number 
of  women  students  whom  the  University 
is  training  for  future  usefulness.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  large  proportion  of  women 
going  every  year  from  the  college  to  the 
schoolroom  forces  upon  the  college  a 
responsibility  which  it  cannot  afford  to 
shirk.  Judging  from  my  experience  in 
a  small  college  in  the  Middle  West, 
drawing  students  largely  from  the  small 
town  high  schools  of  three  or  four  ad- 
jacent states,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  poign- 
ant connection  between  the  poorly  pre- 
pared students  yearly  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class,  and  the  poorly  trained 
Seniors  yearly  given  their  diplomas. 
Large  numbers  of  women  from  these 
Senior  classes  the  colleges  are  sending 
into   the   high   schools   of   the   country, 
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testing  in  deadly  earnest  our  training; 
and  it  is  the  pupils  of  these  same  women 
whom  we  are  admitting  into  our  colleges, 
and  then  dropping  in  large  numbers  from 
our  Freshman  classes.  Can  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country  dare 
to  look  with  indifference  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  average  woman  ? 

Helen  Sard  Hughes,  '10 

To  the  Editor: 

I  did  not  receive  till  a  few  days  ago  the 
March  number  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Magazine,  which  called  for  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  alumni  as  to 
what  should  be  Chicago's  future  athletic 
policy.  That,  and  the  fact  that  the  more 
statements  of  opinion  there  are  the 
better  can  the  drift  of  opinion  be  deter- 
mined, are  the  excuses  for  this  belated 
letter. 

Speaking  always  with  the  diffidence 
proper  in  one  who  never  competed  in 
intercollegiate  athletics,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  University  abandon  any  of  the 
high  ideals  she  has  stood  for  in  inter- 
collegiate relations — the  amateur  ideal 
especially.  To  me  the  ideal  of  college 
athletics  is  men  competing  for  victory  for 
their  college  because  they  are  its  mem- 
bers, not  men  becoming  members  of  a 
college  in  order  to  compete  for  it;  men 
striving  to  win  for  their  college,  but 
"striving  worthily,"  to  win  by  honorable 
means  and  according  to  the  strict  rules  of 
the  game.  The  amateur  ideal,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  a  means  to  this  end.  It 
is  a  test  to  exclude  the  man  who  by 
improper  inducements  is  brought  to  a 
college  to  compete  for  it.  In  itself  the 
amateur  ideal  is  perhaps  scarcely  defen- 
sible. A  clean  professional,  may  of  his 
own  accord,  come  to  college  for  an  educa- 
tion and  of  his  own  accord  desire  to  com- 
pete for  his  college  in  athletics.  A  college 
student  may  freely  devote  his  athletic 
skill  to  his  alma  mater  and  in  vacations 
compete  for  the  love  of  the  sport  with 
professional    teams — never    receiving    a 


penny.  Either  of  these  men  will  be 
barred  unjustly  from  college  competition 
by  the  amateur  ideal. 

But  such  cases  are,  I  think,  few  and 
far  between;  without  the  amateur  rule 
rivalry  between  colleges  can  end  only  in 
games  between  college  teams  as  much 
professional  as  any  league  ball  club  in  the 
land.  The  stand  cannot  be  made  against 
paying  professionals  to  come  to  college  or 
against  college  men  taking  pay  from 
summer  teams.  Proof  in  either  case  is 
impossible.  Scholastic  deficiency  will 
never  bar  from  competition  a  professional 
with  common-sense,  a  good  tutor,  and 
some  high-school  rudiments — at  least  in 
most  colleges,  I  think.  The  amateur 
rule  excludes  the  men  who  would  be  apt 
to  be  brought  to  college  by  money  induce- 
ments from  alumni  chagrined  by  a  de- 
feated college  team;  it  excludes  others 
unjustly  but  it  serves  the  paramount  pur- 
pose, if  enforced,  of  keeping  institutions 
of  learning  and  their  alumni  from  main- 
taining professional  teams.  That  itself 
is  the  bane  of  athletic  rivalry  between 
colleges.  I  don't  think  there  is  evil  in 
good,  healthy  intercollegiate  rivalry 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
What  is  needed  is  a  rule  to  prevent 
colleges  and  their  alumni  under  the  sting 
of  defeat  from  "beating"  the  rules  of  the 
game,  written  and  unwritten. 

I  don't  think  Chicago  can  afford  to 
compromise  on  the  principle  of  amateur- 
ism: she  should  cling  to  it  whatever 
happens.  If  the  Conference  insists  on 
scholarship  eligibility  we  should  with- 
draw from  the  Conference;  if  we  cannot 
find  colleges  to  compete  with  us  on  the 
amateur  basis  we  should  cease  inter- 
collegiate competition.  Chicago's  ath- 
letic history  is  too  honorable  to  be 
sullied  by  a  surrender  to  professionalism 
or  to  be  belittled  by  continued  defeats 
from  old  rivals  who  have  adopted  the 
professional  standard. 

Theodore  C.  Pease,  '07 
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The  Convocation  orator. — The  orator  of 
the  Eighty-third  Convocation,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Franklin  MacVeagh,  has 
been  for  ten  years  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  business  men  of  Chicago. 
Secretary  MacVeagh  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1862  and  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1864.  On  account  of  ill-health 
he  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  and  came 
to  Chicago,  establishing  a  wholesale 
grocery  business,  of  which  he  still  remains 
the  head.  In  1874  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Citizen's  Association,  which 
brought  about  many  important  municipal 
reforms.  In  1894  the  Democratic  party 
of  Illinois  nominated  Mr.  MacVeagh  for 
the  United  States  senatorship,  and  he 
made  a  canvass  of  the  state  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  legislature.  Mr.  MacVeagh 
has  been  president  of  the  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  of  the  Municipal  Art 
League  of  Chicago  and  also  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  He  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Western  Economic  Society.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Wayne  MacVeagh,  who  was 
attorney-general  in  President  Garfield's 
cabinet  and  later  ambassador  to  Italy 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Cleveland. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Asso- 
ciation.— At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
this  association  which  was  held  at  Indiana 
University  on  May  23,  24,  and  25,  the 
president  of  the  association,  Professor 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  head  of  the 
Departments  of  History  and  of  Church 
History,  gave  an  address  on  "The 
Supreme  Court  and  Unconstitutional 
Legislation — Historical  Origins";  Assist- 
ant Professor  Marcus  W.  Jernegan,  of  the 
Department  of  History,  discussed  the 
subject  of  "Factors  Influencing  the 
Development  of  American  Education 
before  the  Revolution";  and  Professor 
Harlow  Lindley,  of  Earlham  College,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  University,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "The  Quakers  in  the 
Old  Northwest."  President  George  E. 
Vincent,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 


is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association  and  Professor  James  A. 
James,  of  Northwestern  University,  is  one 
of  the  vice-presidents. 

At  a  mass-meeting  on  May  19  in  the 
Auditorium,  Chicago,  to  protest  against 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dillingham 
immigration  bill  now  pending  in  Congress, 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Professor 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  and  Professor 
Emil  G.  Hirsch  were  among  the  speakers. 
At  a  meeting  on  May  18  at  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  same  purpose,  Professor 
Ernst  Freund  and  Professor  James  H. 
Tufts  were  speakers. 

Banking  Reform  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
of  450  pages  recently  issued  by  the 
National  Citizen's  League.  Professor  J. 
Lawrence  Laughlin,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  being  the 
editor.  Chapters  in  the  book  are  con- 
tributed by  Dean  James  P.  Hall  and 
Professor  Floyd  R.  Mechem,  of  the  Law 
School. 

Associate  Professor  Frank  M.  Leavitt, 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  took 
part  in  a  conference  on  vocational  train- 
ing held  on  May  14  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  He 
said  that  in  his  twenty  years  of  experience 
with  manual  training  in  Boston  he  found 
that  women  made  better  teachers  of 
woodworking  than  men. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
begins  its  sessions  in  Chicago  on  July  6, 
will  be  opened  by  President  Judson. 
Among  other  speakers  at  the  convention 
will  be  President  Edmund  J.  James,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  President 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce  the 
publication  of  a  new  book  entitled  The 
Elements  of  English  Composition,  by 
Associate  Professor  James  W.  Linn,  of  the 
Department  of  English.  It  is  also  an- 
nounced that  a  companion  volume  to  this 
book  will  be  issued  soon,  consisting  of  il- 
lustrative examples  of  prose  composition. 

Elements  of  Geography  is  the  title  of  a 
new  textbook  issued  by  Henry  Holt  & 
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Co.,  of  New  York,  the  authors  being 
Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Geography,  and 
Associate  Professor  Harlow  H.  Barrows 
and  Assistant  Professor  Walter  S.  Tower, 
of  the  same  department. 

Miss  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge, 
assistant  professor  of  Social  Economy, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club  of  Chicago.  The 
club  has  a  membership  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred. 

A  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  the 
book  of  which  the  late  Professor  George 
S.  Goodspeed,  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Religion,  was  the  author, 
has  recently  been  revised,  and  is  now 
announced  for  publication  in  its  new  form 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Associate  Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of 
the  Department  of  Latin,  who  has  spent 
the  past  year  in  Rome  as  professor  in  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
attended  in  April  the  international  meet- 
ing of  archaeologists  in  Athens  and  in 
May  visited  the  remarkable  ruins  of 
Timgad  in  Africa.  During  the  summer 
Mr.  Laing  will  lecture  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  in  the  autumn  he  will 
resume  his  work  in  the  Latin  Depart- 
ment and  at  the  University  Press. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Manly-Bailey  Language 
Books,  a  two-book  course,  edited  by 
Professor  John  M.  Manly,  head  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  Miss  Eliza 
Bailey. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead,  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Chicago  City 
Club  which  has  recently  finished  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  weaknesses  and  needs 
of  the  Chicago  public-school  system. 
The  report,  which  makes  a  volume  of 
over  three  hundred  pages,  shows  the 
necessity  of  bringing  public  instruction 
into  a  more  immediate  and  practical 
relation  to  modern  conditions  of  life. 
The  expense  of  the  investigation  and 
report  has  been  borne  by  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine,  donor  of  the  School  of  Education 
building. 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  of  Boston,  have  just 
issued  a  new  textbook  in  mathematics  by 
Associate  Professor  Herbert  E.  Slaught, 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  and 
Dr.  Nels  J.  Lennes,  who  received  his 
Doctor's  degree  from  the  University  in 
1907.     Dr.  Lennes  is  now  an  instructor 


in  Columbia.     The  book  is  entitled  First 
Principles  of  Algebra. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  President 
Judson,  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Greek,  represented 
the  University  of  Chicago  at  the  installa- 
tion of  John  Grier  Hibben  as  president  of 
Princeton  on  May  1 1 .  Former  members 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculty  who 
are  now  members  of  the  Princeton  faculty 
are  Professor  Frank  Frost  Abbott,  of  the 
Department  of  Latin;  Professor  Edward 
Capps,  of  the  Department  of  Greek; 
and  Professor  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts 
in  the  Libraries  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  the  title  of  a  publication  issued  this 
month  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  The  catalogue  was  prepared  by 
Associate  Professor  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed, 
of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Martin  Sprengling,  a  former  Fellow 
in  that  department. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity 
School,  is  announced  for  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Chautauqua  Institution 
near  the  end  of  July,  and  Associate 
Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Speaking,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Allan  Hoben,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Theology,  are  also 
included  in  the  summer  program  of  the 
institution. 

The  Century  Company  announces  the 
publication  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis, Vol.  I,  Theoretical  Part,  and  Vol.  II, 
'Laboratory  Manual,  by  Julius  Stieglitz, 
professor  of  Chemistry  and  director  of 
Analytical  Chemistry. 

An  open  lecture  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  given  in  Kent  Theater  on 
May  2  by  Dr.  Rachel  Yarros,  of  Hull 
House,  on  the  subject  of  "Social 
Hygiene." 

"The  Old  and  New  World  in  the  Face 
of  International  Problems"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  University  public  lecture  in 
Haskell  Assembly  Room  on  May  7  by 
Dr.  Christian  L.  Lange,  secretary  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  former 
secretary  of  the  Nobel  Institute. 

"Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Dutch  of 
New  York"  was  the  subject  of  a  Uni- 
versity public  lecture  in  Cobb  Hall  on 
May  21  by  Dr.  Tieman  de  Vries,  Lec- 
turer on  Dutch  Institutions. 
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Assistant  Professor  Ira  W.  Howerth,  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology,  has  been 
elected  professor  of  education  and 
director  of  university  extension  in  the 
University  of  California,  and  will  begin 
his  new  work  on  July  1.  Mr.  Howerth 
was  for  several  years  secretary  of  the 
class  study  department  of  the  University 
and  dean  of  University  College,  and  also 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Educa- 
tional Commission.  He  received  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  both  the 
Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 

Six  graduates  of  British  technological 
schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  International  Exchange  of 
Students,  visited  the  University  on  May 
15.  They  inspected  the  Harper  Memo- 
rial Library,  dined  at  the  University 
Commons,  and  attended  a  reception  at 
the  President's  house.  They  also  visited 
the  University  Settlement  at  the  Stock- 
yards. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Education 
Board  in  New  York  City  on  May  24. 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gates,  on  whom  the 
University  of  Chicago  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in 
191 1,  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  among 
those  present  were  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
Walter  H.  Page,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Albert  Shaw,  and  Edwin  A.  Alderman. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  which  distributed  at 
this  session  about  $1,000,000  for  the  pro- 
motion of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Recent  contributions  by  members  of 
the  Faculties  to  the  journals  published  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press : 

Freeman,  Dr.  Frank  N. :  "Current 
Methods  of  Teaching  Handwriting,"  I, 
Elementary  School  Teacher,  May. 

Freund,  Professor  Ernst:  "The  En- 
forcement Provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Law,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  May. 

Frost,  Professor  Edwin  B.:  "On  the 
Spectrum  of  P  Cygni"  (with  four  tables), 
Astrophysical  Journal,  May. 

Greenman,  Assistant  Professor  Jesse 
M.:  "Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker"  (with 
portrait) ,  Botanical  Gazette,  May. 


Hall,  Professor  James  P.:  "Constitu- 
tional Aspects  of  Federal  Regulation  of 
Business,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
May. 

Henderson,  Professor  Charles  R. : 
"Infant  Welfare  in  Germany  and 
Belgium — General  Conclusions,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  May. 

Hoben,  Associate  Professor  Allan: 
"The  Boy's  Religious  Life,"  Biblical 
World,  May. 

Luckenbill,  Dr.  Daniel  D.:  "In- 
scriptions of  Early  Assyrian  Rulers," 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  April. 

Pfeiffer,  Norma  E.:  "Abnormalities  in 
Prothallia  of  Pteris  longifolia"  (with  four 
figures),  Botanical  Gazette,  May. 

Small,  Professor  Albion  W.:  "Social- 
ism in  the  Light  of  Social  Science," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  May. 

Thomas,  Professor  William  I.:  "Race 
Psychology:  Standpoint  and  Question- 
naire, with  Particular  Reference  to  the 
Immigrant  and  the  Negro,"  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  May. 

Recent  lectures  by  members  of  the 
Faculties  include: 

Breckinridge,  Assistant  Professor 
Sophonisba  P.:  "The  Right  to  Leisure," 
meeting  of  the  Summer  Half-Holiday 
Committee,  Chicago  Woman's  Club, 
May  7. 

Butler,  Professor  Nathaniel:  An  ad- 
dress before  the  Child  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  May  9. 

David,  Assistant  Professor  H.  C.  E.: 
"La  feminisme  en  France,"  Chicago 
Woman's  Club,  April  16;  "Deux  aspects 
de  1 'esprit  francais  contemporain;  Marie- 
Claire  and  VOiseau  Bleu,"  Alliance 
Francaise,  St.  Louis,  April  30. 

Goode,  Associate  Professor  J.  Paul: 
"Welfare  Work"  (illustrated),  South 
Side  Suffrage  Association,  Lincoln  Center, 
May  18;  "Chicago,  the  Transportation 
Focus,"  Chicago  City  Club,  May  24. 

Henderson,  Professor  Charles  R.: 
Address  before  the  Holland  Society  of 
Chicago,  Congress  Hotel,  May  22. 

La  Meslee,  Mr.  Marin : "  Un  jardinier  et 
son  ceuvre,"  Alliance  Francaise,  Fullerton 
Hall,  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  March  30. 
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ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


Chicago  Alumni  Club. — The  semi- 
annual dinner  of  the  Chicago  Alumni 
Club  was  held  at  the  University  Club 
on  the  evening  of  May  9.  President 
William  France  Anderson,  '99,  presided; 
105  were  present.  In  the  informal  speak- 
ing which  followed  the  dinner,  Dean 
James  R.  Angell  and  Dean  Albion  W. 
Small  took  considerable  part.  The 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  discussion 
of  the  Conference  situation  in  athletics. 
Dean  Small  recalled  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Angell  of  Michigan  had 
been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  formation 
of  the  present  Conference;  Dean  Angell 
emphasized  the  elaborate  training  and 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  practice 
as  the  weakest  spots  in  college  athletics 
today.  Resolutions  were  carried  unani- 
mously indorsing  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics,  and 
expressing  the  conviction  of  the  alumni 
that  to  substitute  any  other  represen- 
tative to  the  Conference  for  Mr.  Stagg 
would  be  unwise  and  harmful  to  the 
best  interests  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
"Summer  baseball"  seemed  to  meet  with 
great  disfavor  but  no  resolution  con- 
cerning it  was  voted  on.  Mr.  Stagg's 
uncompromising  attitude  toward  sum- 
mer baseball,  and  all  similar  encroach- 
ments on  the  ideal  of  amateurism  is, 
however,  so  well  known  that  the  clamor- 
ous indorsement  of  his  fitness  to  be 
Chicago's  representative  may  be  taken 
to  indicate  practical  unanimity  in  agree- 
ment with  his  views. 

As  usual  of  late  many  members  of  the 
Senior  class  met  with  the  alumni  and 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion. 
The  Daily  Maroon  of  the  next  day, 
however,  published  a  review  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  in  some  degree  violated 
the  family  spirit  of  the  gathering.  The 
belief  that  judgment  has  been  to  some 
degree  developed  in  college  journalists 
by  three  years  of  undergraduate  training 
got  a  rude  shock. 

For  191 2-13  the  ^following  officers 
were  elected: 

President — Donald   R.   Richberg,   '03. 

Vice-President — Arthur  A.   Goes,   '08. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — William  P. 
McCracken,  '09. 


For  representative  in  the  Alumni 
Council,  the  Secretary  ex  officio. 

For  representatives  in  the  Board  of 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  (three 
to  be  nominated,  one  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Judson),  D.  R.  Richberg,  W.  F. 
Anderson,  Daniel  P.  Trude.  The  pres- 
ent representative  is  Mr.  Richberg. 

Milwaukee  Alumni  Club. — The  second 
annual  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  club 
was  held  at  the  Plankinton  Hotel,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  22,  President 
Albert  B.  Houghton,  '09,  in  the  chair 
(literally,  as  he  was  suffering  from  a  bad 
attack  of  rheumatism,  and  only  his  old 
basket-ball  pluck  brought  him  out). 
The  speakers  were  Theodore  M.  Ham- 
mond, '85,  and  Dean  James  W.  Linn, 
representing  the  University,  who  spoke 
of  the  recent  changes  in  the  curriculum 
at  Chicago,  and  of  the  situation  in 
athletics.  Twenty-two  were  present. 
A.  B.  Houghton  was  re-elected  president, 
and  Miss  M.  L.  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  '09, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Graduates  in  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines.-— -The  following  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  are  among  the 
officers  of  instruction  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines: 

Alfred  Ogle  Shaklee,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacology,  B.S.,  '99. 

Harry  Nichols  Whitford,  associate 
professor  of  forest  botany,  Ph.D.,  '03. 

James  Remus  Wright,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  Ph.D.,  '11. 

Mariano  Vivencio  Del  Rosario,  assist- 
ant professor  of  chemistry,  M.S.,  '09. 

Randall  Adams  Rowley,  instructor  in 
geology,  B.S.,  '06. 

News  from  the  Classes. — 
1867 

Jabez  T.  Sunderland  lives  at  22  W. 
Hancock  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

George  B.  Woodworth  of  the  CM. 
&  St. P.  R.R.,  offices  in  the  Railway 
Exchange  Bldg.,  resides  at  11 24  Elm  wood 
Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

1872 

Rev.  Frank  H.  Levering  writes  from 
Bishopville,  Vepery,  Madras,  India, 
where  he  is  stationed  as  a  missionary 
with     the     American     Baptist     Teluga 
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Mission.  He  sends  a  photograph  of  the 
Temple  of  Paravati,  at  Kotagiri,  in  the 
Nilgiri  Hills,  South  India,  and  asks 
for  the  address  of  any  alumni  in  India. 
They  are  as  follows : 

At  Rangoon:  M.  K.  Moorehead,  '05, 
American  Consulate;  B.  Boganau,  '75, 
M.D.  (street  address  unknown). 

At  Calcutta:  Mrs.  Elbert  Moffett 
(Beatrice  Bell),  '06,  Y.M.C.A.,  86 
College  St.;  N.  N.  Dutt,  Brahmo  Samaj. 

At  Kengtung:  Clarence  B.  Antisdel, 
'92;  William  M.  Young,  '92. 

Elsewhere:  P.  E.  Moore,  '85,  Kampur 
P.O.,  Assam;  Emil  Tribolet,  '88, 
Bassein;  Mrs.  Walter  Rittenhouse,  '04, 
Namkham;  Elbert  Chute,  '82,  Falume; 
O.  J.  Grainger,  '12,  Jubbalpore;  Daniel 
J.  Fleming,  '04,  Torman  Christian  Col- 
lege, Lahore;  Frank  Kurtz,  '93,  Madira, 
South  India;  and  W.  H.  Hannum,  '09, 
Vengurle. 

1874 

T.  N.  Treat  is  an  attorney  in  Spring- 
field,  S.D. 

1878 

James  Summers  lives  at  207!  Pine 
St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

1881 

William  M.  Ege  is  at  He-Dog's  Camp 
School,  Rosebud,  S.D. 

George  W.  Hall  is  an  attorney,  with 
offices  at  167  Washington  St. 

1886 
Mr.  Edgar  A.  Buzzell  and  Mrs.  Buz- 
zell  (Isetta  Gibson)  are  both  subscribing 
to  the  Magazine,  one  of  the  copies,  how- 
ever, being  sent  to  Miss  Annie  A.  Buzzell 
in  Sendai,  Japan.  They  reside  at  6136 
Ellis  Ave.,  and  Mr.  Buzzell  is  in  the  law 
firm  of  Holden  &  Buzzell,  901  Hartford 
Building. 

1894 

Dr.  S.  D.  Barnes  writes  from  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  that  Chicago  men  there  are 
planning  to  "get  together."  Others  in 
Honolulu  are:  R.  H.  Harris,  '05,  man- 
aging editor,  Honolulu  Evening  Bulletin; 
Amos  A.  Ebersole,  '99,  Central  Union 
Church;  and  F.  J.  H.  Schnack,  J.D.,  '10. 
Yue  Ching,  '09,  lives  at  Waimea,  Kanai, 
care  of  Mr.  Ako. 

1895 

R.  L.  Hughes,  A.M.,  '99,  lives  at 
1253  Rosedale  Ave. 

1896 
Gwendolen  B.  Willis  is  on  the  faculty 
of  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Note  the  following  addresses: 

1897 

Mrs.  John  Barber  (Jessie  Nelson), 
1331  Belmont  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mayo  Fesler,  95  Wadena  St.,  E. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  C.  Lingle  with  the  Harris  Trust 
Company,  4941  Kimbark  Ave. 

Isaac  S.  Rothschild,  attorney,  826 
Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 

Frank  H.  Wescott,  Lander,  Wyo. 
1898 

Margaret  Baker,  S.M.,  '02,  7620  Bond 
Ave. 

E.  E.  DeCou,  719  Mill  St.,  Eugene, 
Ore.  Mr.  DeCou  is  teaching  in  the 
University  of  Oregon,  and  connected 
with  the  State  High  School  Debating 
League. 

Franklin  H.  Geselbracht,  724  Broad- 
albin  St.,  Albany,  Ore. 

Hiram  Gillespie,  n  19  Summer  St., 
Grinnell,  la.  After  June  12,  Westmin- 
ster, Colo. 

Orlo  J.  Price,  D.B.,  and  Mrs.  Price 
(Eva  Graves),  420  Capital  Ave.,  Lansing, 
Mich.  Rev.  Mr.  Price  is  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

F.  E.  Vaughan  and  Mrs.  Vaughan 
(Jessie  N.  Spray,  '99),  4408  Vincennes 
Ave.  Mr.  Vaughan  is  an  attorney, 
office,  1010  Title  and  Trust  Bldg. 

Banks  J.  Wildman,  The  Northern, 
Northern  Ave.  and  18th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

1899 

Alma  de  L.  LeDuc,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

George  H.  Sawyer,  Osage,  la. 

Wm.  A.  Waldo,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  411  S.  Jefferson  St., 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Weinberger,  5401  Indiana 
Ave.,    office,    4132    Wentworth    Ave., 
recently  appointed  to   surgical  staff  of 
the  German  Deaconess  Hospital. 
1900 

Alvin  Lester  Barton,  Ripon  College, 
Ripon,  Wis. 

Henry  R.  Corbett,  Kenilworth,  111. 

Gladstone  Dowie,  J.D.,  '04,  assistant 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Glanville,  Sycamore,  111. 

Nancy  G.  Oglevee,  The  Greenwood 
Inn,  Evanston,  111. 

Jane  Stearns,  Washington  High  School, 
Portland,  Ore. 

1901 

Anna  Bodler,  25  Central  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.J. 
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Curtiss  R.  Manning,  J.D.,  '04,  Great 
Falls,  Mont. 

Isabel  McKinney,  Charleston,  111. 

Eunice  Peter,  6221  Southport  Ave. 

Kellogg  Speed,  M.D.,  office,  150 
Michigan  Ave.,  home,  1367  E.  48th  St. 

Laura  A.  Thompson,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Donald  Vincent  (Anna  H.  Roby), 
1010  Second  Ave.  S.,   Ft.  Dodge,  la. 

1902 

Laura  T.  Brayton,  2129  Prairie  Ave. 

Lillian  Clark,  head  of  English  depart- 
ment of  high  school,  434  Algoma  St., 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Winifred  G.  Crowell,  Ph.M.,  '05, 
Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Emily  E.  Dobbin,  S.M.,  '03,  Mechani- 
cal Arts  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Fleming  (Lily  Belland), 
7645  Union  Ave. 

Clara  L.  Johnston,  Elko,  S.C. 

Leon  P.  Lewis,  J.D.,  '05,  608  Realty 
Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ruth  E.  Moore,  508  W.  Washington 
St.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Harvey  M.  Solenberger  and  Mrs. 
Solenberger  (Florence  P.  Hood),  Spring- 
field,  111.  Mr.  Solenberger  is  general 
agent  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  office,  508 
Ferguson  Bldg. 

W.  C.  Stephens,  610  W.  150th  St., 
New  York  City. 

1903 

E.  D.  Baker,  420  W.  121st  St.,  Apt.  25, 
New  York  City. 

Edson  S.  Bastin,  Ph.D.,  '09,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Brownlee  (Martha  W. 
Tarnow),  The  Meyran,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  Dean  Ellen  wood  (Florence 
Ashcraft),  54  Bedford  Place,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Agnes  J.  Kaufman,  Ed.B.,  '05,  325 
Laflin  St. 

Walker  G.  McLaury,  credit  manager 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago; 
home,  5507  East  End  Ave. 

1904 

H.  G.  Brown,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Lebanon,  Ind. 

James  F.  Chamberlain,  S.B.,  '05,  ^3 
N.  Hudson  Ave.,  in  the  department  of 
geography  of  the  California  State  Normal 
School.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  co- 
author _  of  The  Continents  and  Their 
People  in  six  volumes,  just  published  by 
the   Macmillan    Company,    New   York. 


He  is  well  known  by  his  former  "Home 
and  World"  Series  of  Geographical 
Readers. 

Lenora  Pound,  15 10  S.  Third  St., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Carl   W.   Sawyer,   the   Sawyer   Sana- 
torium, White  Oaks  Farm,  Marion,  Ohio. 
1905 

Joseph  S.  Caldwell,  Botany  Bldg., 
until  October,  1913. 

Mildred  Faville,  teacher  of  music  in 
Lawrence  Conversatory  of  Music,  706 
Lawrence  St.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Edith  Matheny,  807  S.  Seventh  St., 
Springfield,  111. 

Thomas  Newlin,  President  of  Whittier 
College,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Frederick  R.  Pettit,  with  the  J.  I. 
Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Lucenia  M.  Ripley,  Shelby,  Mich. 

Florence  Skeffington,  805  Sixth  St., 
Charleston,  111. 

Grace  W.  Stafford,  709  Twentieth  St., 
Rock  Island,  111. 

Leo  F.  Wormser,  J.D.,  '09,  with 
Rosenthal  &  Hamill,  1400  Fort  Dearborn 
Bldg.;  home,  4737  Kimbark  Ave. 

Julius  Christian  Zeller,  D.B.,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Puget  Sound, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

1906 

Charles  F.  Axelson,  900,  The  Rookery. 

Bertha  Bain,  4144  Warwick  Blvd., 
The  Wiltshire,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B.  G.  Brawley,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mary  Garrity,  541 1  Ridgewood  Court. 

L.  B.  Greenfield,  English  department, 
University  Preparatory  School,  Tonkawa, 
Okla. 

Eben  E.  Gridley,  Orange,  Mass. 

Alice  M.  Krackowizer,  State  Teachers 
College,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Louise  G.  Larrabee,  5106  Cornell  Ave. 

Thomas  N.  MacBurney,  MacBurney 
Studios,  609  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Earle  E.  Miller  (Anna  F.  Hoff- 
man), Vinton, la. 

Mabel  W.  Payne,  Payne  Flats,  No.  1, 
Rock  Island,  111. 

Mary  Ella  Robinson,  2747  Penn  St., 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Mary  Shipp  Sanders,  Box  56,  George- 
town, Tex. 

A.  W.  Sherer,  with  the  Associated 
Sunday  Magazine,  309  Record  Herald 
Bldg. 

D.  C.  Webb,  law  firm  of  Green,  Webb 
&  Tate,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Anna  Laura  White,  teaching  in  the 
Girls'  High  School,  Aovama,  Japan, 
under  the  W.T.M.S.,  of  the  Methodist 
church;  address,  No.  5  Aoyama  Gakuin, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

1907 

W.  Scott  Boyce,  Livingston  Hall, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Harvey  N.  Davis  (Suzanne 
Courtonne  Haskell),  8  Ash  Street  Place, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Davis  is  a 
graduate  of  Brown,  '01,  and  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  and  is  at  present  assistant 
professor  of  physics  in  the  latter  insti- 
tution. 

Charles  R.  Frazer,  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 

Meyer  G.  Gaba,  S.M.,  '09,  Hanover, 
N.H. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Hoekstra,  19  E.  14th  St., 
Holland,  Mich. 

A.  Beth  Hostetter,  home  Mt.  Carroll, 
111.;  teaching,  Annie  Wright  Seminary, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Susannah  H.  McMurphy,  825  S. 
Steele  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Olive  S.  Parson,  assistant  principal 
Rogers  Hall  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

S.  E.  Rasor,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Blanche  E.  Riggs,  Ph.M.,  '10,  Central 
College,  Conway,  Ark. 

Edna  V.  Schmidt,  principal  West 
Chicago  High  School,  home,  6253 
Jefferson  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Eugene  Stebinger,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 

Clark  C.  Steinbeck,  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency,  315  Plymouth  Ct.; 
residence,  252  Park  Ave.,  River  Forest, 
111. 

James  P.  Sullivan,  sec.  act.,  the  Farm- 
ers and  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Wichita,  Kan.  "Keep  Kansas  Money 
in  Kansas  for  Kansas." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Terrell,  13152  Commerce 
St.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Edna  L.  Watkins,  Ed.B.,  '08,  9754 
Avenue  L. 

1908 

Arthur  M.  Boyer,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Charles  H.  Dorn,  152  Western  Ave., 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Bertha  May  Henderson,  12 134  Eggles- 
ton  Ave. 

Lilla  M.  Ketchum,  office  secretary  of 
the  Finance  Department  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Womens  Christian 
Associations    of    the    United    States   of 


America,  125  E.  Twenty-seventh  St., 
New  York  City. 

Marguerite  E.  Marks,  7329  Cottage 
Grove  Ave. 

Anna  M.  Montgomery,  104  S.  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  home,  230  Benton  St.,  Aurora, 
111. 

Ruth  M.  Porter,  6638  Kimbark  Ave. 

Russell  M.  Wilder,  5718  Monroe  Ave. 

1909 

Josephine  K.  Bauer,  1505  Cornell  Ave., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Claudia  E.  Crumpton,  State  Normal 
Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Heber  P.  Hostetter,  J.D.,  '10,  Mt. 
Carroll,  111. 

Maude  Huestis,  head  of  German  and 
French  departments,  College  for  Women, 
Columbia,  S.C.;  home,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Marion  Jackson,  Eustis,  Fla. 

Helen  E.  Jacoby,  126  W.  Walnut  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Evelyn  Newman,  Ph.M.,  '09, 
35-37  Sixty-second  St.,  New  York  City. 

Edith  Whitten  Osgood,  751  Oakwood 
Blvd. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Price  (Jeanne  Marie  Roe), 
691 1  Bennett  Ave. 

Hazel  D.  Robinson,  3030  Michigan 
Ave. 

H.  M.  Williams,  Sandy  Hook,  Miss. 


Hermann  Deutsch,  S.M.,  '11,  Bethany, 
W.Va. 

Margaret  J.  Essroger,  720  E.  72d  St. 

David  Fichman,  207  Hearne  Ave., 
Avon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harriet  Hartford,  Fairview,  Kan. 

Bertha  Henderson,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Mary  Hull,  1121  E.  61st  St. 

Kate  Knowles,  Brownsville,  Tex. 

Pan  Hui  Lo,  J.D.,  'n,  just  appointed 
vice-commissioner  of  foreign  affairs  by 
the  new  government  of  China. 

Mary  C.  Orth,  219  Broad  St.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

R.  L.  Sauerhering,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Burton  J.  Simpson,  Drs.  Simpson  and 
Simpson,  6340  Halsted  St.;  residence, 
1359  W.  69th  St. 

Louis  D.  Smith,  M.D.,  Cook  County 
Hospital,  Cor.  Harrison  and  Wood  Sts. 

Florence  C.  Thome,  523  Fifth  St., 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

Anna  B.  Tourner,  A.M.,  'n,  Antioch, 
Tenn. 

Rose  Woolner,  131  S.  Hickory  St., 
Centralia,  111. 
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Harriet     E.     Youngman,     Wyoming 
Hotel,  Ocean  City,  N.J. 
1911 

First  '11  Class  Reunion  June  11,  191 2. 

"The  Eleven"  is  out.  If  you  didn't 
get  one,  write  William  Kuh,  4404  Ellis 
Ave.  Write  him  anyway  in  commenda- 
tion or  condemnation. 

Arthur  L.  Adams,  LaCrosse,  Ind. 

Anita  M.  Bailey,  5940  Ontario  St. 

H.  H.  Baily,  143 1  Rockland  Ave., 
S.S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Clevenger,  teaching  mathe- 
matics, K.S.A.C.,  831  Laramie  St., 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

R.  N.  Daniel,  department  of  English, 
Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.C. 

E.  Olive  Davis,  5041  Kenwood  Park 
Place. 

Orley  A.  DeGraw,  Western  Clock  Co., 
Lasalle,  111. 

Lily  M.  Ferry,  412  Kensington  Court, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Helen  A.  Ingham,  2403  Webster  St., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

O.  W.  Jeffries,  Edmond,  Okla. 

W.  A.  Owens,  director  of  Training 
Department  of  State  Normal  School, 
1730  E.  Fifth  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

1912 

L.  F.  Affhauser,  6527  Hermitage  Ave. 

Edward  P.  Davis,  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Ruth  E.  Delzell,  Hersey,  Mich. 


E.  W.  Duncan,  1545  Kinnickinnic 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

James  T.  Gaffney,  1222  Leland  Ave. 

Bena  K.  Hansen,  head  of  Normal 
Department  of  S.N.I.S.,  Ellendale,  N.D. 

Jessie  M.  Hayes,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Martha  Lou  Houston,  Shorter  College, 
Rome,  Ga. 

Irma  Koblens,  7053  Vincennes  Ave. 

Leona  E.  Koehne,  6724  Green  St. 

Edith  Lynn,  Wabash,  Ind. 

F.  B.  Meseke,  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Nellie   Milam,   State  Normal  School, 

1022  Harrison  St.,  Superior,  Wis. 


Marriages: — 

'10.  Alice  Mabel  Johnson,  formerly  a 
teacher  residing  at  5607  Indiana  Ave., 
and  Rev.  W.  F.  Bostwick,  formerly  a 
student  in  the  Divinity  School.  Mr. 
Bostwick  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Marengo,  111. 


Deaths: — 

'76.  Edward  P.  Bartlett,  D.B.,  died 
at  Avon,  la.,  in  December,  1910. 

'80.  John  Herron  died  on  February  3, 
191 2,  at  Telluride,  Colo.  Mr.  Herron 
was  a  civil  engineer,  specializing  in 
mining.  For  several  years  he  had  been 
managing  the  mines  near  Telluride 
belonging  to  The  Tomboy  Gold  Mines 
Company  of  London,  England. 

'09.  Helen  M.  Langin,  of  2560  Emerald 
Ave.,  died  at  her  home  on  May  13,  191 2. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Doctors' 
Association  takes  place  on  Monday, 
June  10,  at  12  o'clock  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club.  The  important  features  of  this 
meeting,  in  connection  with  the  compli- 
mentary luncheon  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity, will  be  the  recognition  of  the 
new  Doctors  who  have  taken  the  degree 
during  the  present  year  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  proposed  by  the 
president  of  the  association. 

Dr.  George  L.  Melton,  '08,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  in  California,  is  now 
located  at  El  Centre  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  new  college  of  Red- 
lands. 

"The  Absolute  Minimum  of  a  Definite 
Integral  in  a  Special  Field"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Miles,  '10,  in  the 


January,  191 2,  issue  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society. 
Dr.  Miles  is  instructor  of  mathematics  at 
Yale  University. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Fowler,  '96,  who  for  some 
time  has  been  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Lombard  College  at  Galesburg,  111., 
has  recently  accepted  an  appointment 
in  classics  in  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  following  appointments  and  pro- 
motions of  Doctors  in  the  department  of 
zoology  have  been  reported :  • 

Samuel  J.  Holmes,  '93,  to  be  associate 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  of 
California. 

Michael  F.  Guyer,  '94,  as  head  of  the 
department  of  zoology  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 
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John  W.  Scott,  '96,  as  instructor  in  the 
department  of  zoology,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Horatio  H.  Newman,  '96,  as  associate 
professor  of  Zoology,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Oscar  Riddle,  '09,  to  be  research 
associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

Robert  K.  Nabours,  'n,  instructor  in 
zoology,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan,  Kan. 

George  W.  Ba.telmez,  '10,  instructor 
in  anatomy,  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  '97,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Botany  of  the  University 
of  Chicago, has  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  in  the  Far  East  where  he  made 
botanical  investigations  in  southern  New 
Zealand,  eastern  and  western  Australia, 
and  southern  and  western  Africa. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Marsh,  '04,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
contribute  to  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  which  has  been  in 
progress  two  years  and  is  to  be  completed 
in  1913.  He  will  collect  the  microscopic 
plant  and  animal  life  of  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  Zone. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Raiford,  '09,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  W.  B.  Bingham,  '08,  of  the 
department  of  philosophy  in  Dartmouth 
College,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  summer  session  of  that  institution. 

The  International  Who's  Who  in  Science, 
recently  published,  contains  150  chemists, 
eleven  of  whom  have  been  intimately 
associated  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
eight  of  whom  have  received  the  doc- 
torate from  this  institution.  These  eight 
are:  Walter  R.  Smith,  '94;  Lander  W. 
Jones,  '97;  Herbert  N.  McCoy,  '98; 
Otto  Folin,  '98;  Ralph  H.  McKee,  '01; 
Solomon  F.  Acree,  '02;  William  McPher- 
son,  '99;   R.  Burton  Opitz,  '05. 

Professor  John  B.  Watson,  '03,  of  the 


Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  recently 
been  granted  a  three  years'  appointment 
as  a  research  associate  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  in  order  that 
he  may  study  the  migratory  and  other 
instincts  of  the  sea-gulls  of  the  Tortugas, 
Florida. 

Dr.  Bernhard  Hesse,  '96,  has  had  the 
honor  of  being  appointed  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Eighth  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistry,  meeting  in 
Washington  and  New  York  in  September, 
191 2.  Delegates  are  expected  from  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Dr.  Hesse 
has  also  finished  a  book  on  Coal  Tar 
Colors  Used  in  Food  Products.  It  appears 
as  a  United  States  government  bulletin. 

Dr.  Willey  Denis,  '08,  is  proving  a 
most  satisfactory  assistant  to  Dr.  Otto 
Folin,  '98,  in  the  department  of  biological 
chemistry  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Dr.  Raymond  Bacon,  '04,  has  just  been 
appointed  associate  director  of  industrial 
research  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Roy  H.  Brownlee,  '07,  who  has 
been  assistant  superintendent  at  the 
Standard  Oil  plant  in  Whiting,  goes  to 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  as  professor 
of  technical  research. 

Dr.  Howard  Woodhead,  '08,  is  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  His 
address  is  5459  Lexington  Ave. 

Dr.  George  A.  Stephens,  '10,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department  of  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lemon,  '12,  who  is 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  now  resides 
at  1220  East  54th  St.,  Chicago. 

Dr.  David  R.  Moore,  '11,  is  professor 
of  history  in  Lawrence  College,  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Dr.  Schuyler  B.  Terry,  '10,  is  engaged 
in  business  with  Lee  Higginson  Company, 
of  Chicago.  His  address  is  1464  Hyde 
Park  Boulevard. 

Herbert  E.  Slaught,  '98,  Secretary 


UNDERGRADUATE  AFFAIRS 

ATHLETICS 
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Baseball. — The    following    Conference 
games  made  up  the  schedule  this  spring; 
April  13,  Chicago    3,  Northwestern    1 

"     17,       "         4,  Wisconsin 

"     20,       "        10,  Iowa 
May    1,        "  4,  Illinois 

"      3,       "         2,  Iowa 

"      8,       "         3,  Illinois 

"     15,        "       10,  Northwestern 

"     17,        "         6,  Illinois 

"    18,       "       14,  Indiana 

"     2i,        "         6,  Illinois 

"     25,        "       10,  Purdue  n 

"    31,       "         5.  Purdue  2 

Total,  games  won  6,  lost  6. 
The  team  has  been  handicapped  all 
season  by  the  loss  of  G.  Roberts,  whose 
arm  mended  too  slowly  from  an  early 
strain  to  be  of  much  use  to  him.  Car- 
penter and  Hruda,  however,  have  both 
pitched  steadily  and  well.  Except  the 
Wisconsin  game,  every  game  lost  has 
been  lost  on  errors.  The  game  of  May  8 
with  Illinois  was  a  terrible  exhibition. 
Eight  errors  were  made,  one  by  every 
member  of  the  team  except  Mann  and 
Norgren,  and  Mann  threw  four  times 
ineffectively  to  second,  once  to  third  to 
stop  base-runners  stealing.  Catron  and 
Hunter  muffed  pop  flies  in  the  outfield, 
and  then  threw  wild  to  complete  the 
play.  Boyle  left  third  base  before  an 
outfield  fly  was  caught,  and  had  to 
return  and  so  lose  an  opportunity  to 
score.  The  Iowa  game  was  lost  by 
Catron,  who  dropped  an  easy  liner  to 
center.  The  final  game  with  Illinois- 
was  also  a  gift  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Urbana. 

Freeman  was  declared  eligible  on  May 
15,  no  evidence  having  been  discoverable 
against  him. 

A  sufficient  nucleus  of  good  men  remains 
to  next  season  to  assure  an  excellent 
team.  Carpenter  and  Hruda  will  both 
return;  so  will  Mann,  who  has  proved  a 
very  fair  catcher;  Norgen,  as  good  a 
first  baseman  as  Sauer  was;  Catron,  who 
has  excellent  possibilities  if  he  could 
only  keep  his  head,  which  so  far  he  has 
never  been  able  to  do;  and  Freeman,  a 
heavy  hitter,  but  slow.     The  Freshman 


team  will  supply  two  promising  pitchers 
in  Block  and  Baumgartner,  Cole,  a  good 
catcher,  Des  Jardien,  Volini,  Scanlon, 
and  Cummins,  infielders,  and  Breathed, 
Olney,  Stains,  and  Gorgasin  the  outfield. 
The  Freshman  team  has  won  10  games 
and  lost  2. 

The  batting  averages  up  to  May  25 
of  the  seven  varsity  men  who  played 
regularly  were  as  follows:  Roberts, 
.368;  Baird,  .361;  Mann,  .317;  Teich- 
graeber,  .288;  Catron,  .250;  Boyle, 
.229;   Norgren,  .200. 

Track. — The  dual  track  meet  with 
Northwestern  on  May  10  was  won  by  65 
to  61;  the  meet  with  Illinois  on  May  17 
was  lost  by  ^^  to  93.  Davenport,  won 
the  quarter  and  the  half  in  both  meets,  as 
usual;  against  Illinois  he  ran  in  49 1  and 
1 :  59f .  Other  good  performances  were 
Kuh's  close  second  in  the  high  hurdles  at 
Illinois,  which  Case  of  Illinois  won  in 
world's  record  time,  15A;  Bishop's  two- 
mile  run  against  Northwestern,  ionoi; 
and  Menaul's  all-round  performances  in 
both  meets.  Against  Northwestern  he 
placed  in  both  hurdles,  the  shot,  the  dis- 
cus, and  the  high  jump.  Menaul  is  a 
worthy  man  to  represent  America  in  the 
decathlon  at  the  Olympic  games. 

At  the  time  this  is  written,  the  Con- 
ference meet  is  still  in  the  future.  In 
all  probability  Chicago  will  secure  be- 
tween twelve  and  eighteen  points. 
Davenport  will  take  ten;  and  Kuh  in 
the  high' hurdles,  Bishop  in  the  two-mile, 
Menaul  in  the  shot,  and  Coyle  in  the 
vault,  should  place.  The  meet  will  be 
won  by  Illinois,  California,  Wisconsin,  or 
Missouri. 

For  next  year  the  outlook  is  as  usual 
rendered  somewhat  gloomy  by  the  pros- 
pect of  ineligibility.  Davenport  gradu- 
ates, having  demonstrated  in  three  years 
of  competition  that  no  other  man  in  the 
West  can  be  compared  to  him.  Coyle 
and  Menaul  also  are  191 2  men  whose 
loss  will  be  hard  to  make  up  for.  In 
fact,  Kuh,  Matthews  (in  the  sprints), 
Cox  (in  the  high  jump),  Bishop  (in  the 
two-mile),  and  Norgren  (in  the  shot)  are 
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about  all  that  remain  of  much  quality. 
Of  the  Freshmen,  however,  if  they  are 
eligible,  Lanyon,  Campbell,  Merriam, 
Des  Jardien,  Thomas,  Gorgas,  Parker, 
Bennett,  Presnell,  and  Ward  are  all  good 
men.  Lanyon  is  good  for  ten  seconds  in 
the  hundred  but  he  has  been  ineligible  this 
spring.  So  has  Campbell,  who  is  able  to 
run  the  mile  in  4:35;  so  is  Merriam,  who 
has  done  under  23  seconds  in  the  220. 
Thomas  can  better  n  feet  in  the  vault; 
Gorgas,  Parker,  and  Des  Jardien  are  fair 
high  jumpers;  Parker  and  Bennett  are 
weight  men;  and  Ward  and  Presnell  are 
sprinters.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  eligibility  of  any  of  the  latter. 

Tennis. — The  schedule  of  the  tennis 
team  this  spring  was  as  follows: 
Northwestern  at  Evanston,  May  18 
Faculty,  May  22 
Ohio  State  at  Columbus,  May  27 
Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Delaware,  May  28 
Intercollegiate  at  Chicago,  May  30-June  1 

Scores  were  as  follows : 
Northwestern,  singles,  won  6,  doubles,  won  3 
Faculty,  singles,  won  3,  lost  3,  doubles,  won  1, 

lost  1 


Wisconsin,   singles,   won  3,  lost   1,   doubles, 

won  2,  lost  o 
Ohio  State,  singles,  won  4,  lost  o,   doubles, 

won  2,  lost  o 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  singles,  won  4,  lost  o,  doubles, 

won  2,  lost  o 
Intercollegiate,  singles  won  by  Armstrong  of 

Minnesota,    doubles    won    by    Armstrong 

and    Stellwagen  of   Minnesota,  6-1,  6-2, 

5-7,  6-2. 

The  team  was  composed  of  Alexander 
Squair,  '13,  A.  L.  Green,  '13,  Paul  Mac- 
Clintock,  '12,  C.  C.  Stewart,  '13,  R. 
Bohnen,  '14,  and  Sandford  Sellers,  Jr., 
'13.  P.  E.  Gardner,  '12,  is  eligible,  but 
has  been  forbidden  by  his  physician 
to  play  this  spring.  Squair,  who  is 
Wisconsin  state  champion,  is  steady  and 
effective,  and  should  have  a  place  in 
national  rankings  this  year.  Green  is 
also  a  good  player.  The  other  four  are 
only  average. 

With  the  opening  of  twelve  new  courts 
on  Ellis  Avenue  just  north  of  the  Midway , 
there  are  now  30  courts  on  the  quad- 
rangles. All  are  crowded  all  day  long 
and  every  day. 


GENERAL 


At  the  Blackfriars  election  following 
the  very  successful  presentation  of  the 
Pursuit  of  Portia,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Abbot,  William  Varner 
Bowers,  '13;  Prior,  Richard  Granquist, 
'13;  Scribe,  Hiram  Langdon  Kennicott, 
'13;  Hospitaller,  Clyde  M.  Joice,  '13. 
As  usual,  twenty-eight  men,  in  four 
sevens,  were  elected  to  membership. 
The  first  seven  included  Bell,  ,0'Hara, 
Macduff,  Soble,  and  Fitzpatrick  of  the 
principals  of  the  caste. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association  was  held  in  Lexing- 
ton Hall  on  June  6. 

The  strike  of  the  pressmen  and  stereo- 
typers  on  the  downtown  papers  produced 
many  letters  in  the  Daily  Maroon.  A 
number  of  students  temporarily  took  the 
places  of  some  of  the  striking  pressmen. 
Against  this  action  protest  was  made  at  a 


mass-meeting  in  Kent,  May  12,  the 
speakers  at  which  were  misreported  in  the 
Tribune.  A  letter  followed  from  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Shorey  in  the  Maroon  of 
May  15,  defending  the  right  of  men  to 
work  where  and  how  they  pleased. 
Various  undergraduates  answered,  all 
in  opposition  to  his  views. 

At  a  meeting  in  Kent,  on  May  17,  Miss 
Grace  Abbott  and  Professors  Tufts  and 
Freund  spoke  in  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  so-called  Dillingham  immigration 
bill,  which  imposes  new  restrictions  on 
incoming  candidates  to  citizenship. 

The  annual  Spring  Festival  was  held 
on  Saturday,  May  25.  Kent  Chandler, 
'14,  was  chairman  of  the  day.  The 
classes  paraded  in  costume,  with  floats, 
the  prize  for  the  best  appearance  being 
awarded  to  the  Freshmen. 
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FRANKLIN  MAC  VEAGH 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Convocation  Orator,  June  n,  1912 
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EVENTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Unexpectedly  we  issue  another  number  of  the  Magazine.    It  had 

originally  been  the  intention  of  the  Editors  to  conclude  the  year  with 

the  June  issue;  but  so  much  both  interesting  and  impor- 

„     ,  tant  was  said  at  the  various  exercises  in  connection  with 

Number 

the  dedication  of  the  Library  and  at  Convocation,  that  it 
has  seemed  best  to  give  it  in  full  in  a  special  number.  This  will,  it  is 
hoped,  afford  some  of  the  alumni,  who  were  unable  to  be  present  in 
person,  a  sense  of  those  spiritual  relations  which  were  abroad  upon 
Alumni  Day. 

At  the  President's  reception  on  the  evening  of  June  10,  between  four 
and  five  thousand  were  estimated  to  be  present.     The  reception  line 

included:  President  Judson  and  Mrs.  Judson;  the  special 

The  Dedication  guest  of  honor)  Mrs.  William  R.  Harper;  the  Convocation 

.  .j.,  orator,  Secretary  MacVeagh;    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  A. 

Ryerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  MacLeish,  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Coolidge,  of  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge,  architects  of  the  Library, 
Dean  James  R.  Angell  and  Mrs.  Angell,  and  Dean  Marion  Talbot. 
Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  guides,  carefully  badged  and  instructed, 
showed  the  guests  about  the  Library  and  quadrangles.  Of  former 
marshals  and  aides  about  60  reported  during  the  evening;  forty  of  the 
present  marshals  and  aides  were  on  hand.  Everybody  commented  upon 
the  efficiency  and  courtesy  of  the  guides,  whose  work  was  both  hard  and 
monotonous.  During  the  evening  all  former  head  marshals  who  had 
not  received  a  baton  were  presented  with  this  staff  of  office.     The  new 
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form  of  baton  is  a  twelve-inch  shaft  of  mahogany  finished  to  suggest 
maroon.  The  mountings  are  of  silver.  On  the  cap  is  engraved  the 
University  coat-of-arms;  around  about  appears  the  name  of  the  marshal 
and  the  date  of  his  service.  The  following  received  this  emblem  from 
the  hands  of  President  Judson:  Lee  Wilder  Maxwell,  '05;  Hugo  Morris 
Friend,  '06;  John  Fryer  Moulds,  '07;  Alvin  Frederick  Kramer,  '10; 
Cyrus  Leroy  Baldridge, '11;  Robert  Witt  Baird, '12.  Winston  Patrick 
Henry,  '10,  for  whom  a  baton  waits,  could  not  be  present. 

In  spite  of  its  newness  and  the  crowd,  the  Library  was  impressive 
within;  and  without,  its  facades  massive  in  the  starlight  loomed  all  the 


MESSRS.  COOLIDGE,  HENDERSON,  BURTON,  RYERSON,  MAC  VEAGH,  AND  JUDSON 
CROSSING  WALK  INTO  HARPER  COURT 

more  magnificent  for  the  absence  of  detail.  During  the  evening  music 
was  provided  in  Harper  Court  by  the  University  Band,  and  Glee  Club; 
in  Harper  reading-room  by  nine  members  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra; 
in  the  Law  reading-room  by  the  Mandolin  Club,  and  in  Mitchell  Tower 
by  Roy  B.  Nelson  on  the  chimes. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  11,  was  brilliantly  clear  but  not  hot.  The 
procession  for  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  formed  in  the  Tower  Group  and 
Hutchinson  quadrangle  snortly  before  ten,  and  moved  across  Hutchinson 
quadrangle  to  the  south  entrance  to  Hull  Court,  and  thence  across  to 
the  north  door  of  the  Library,  before  which  and  facing  Harper  Court  the 
platform  had  been  erected.  The  guests  of  the  occasion  were  upon  the 
left,  the  faculty  upon  the  right,  and  the  speakers  in  the  center.    An 
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audience  of  four  .thousand  was  accommodated  within  easy  hearing  dis- 
tance of  all  the  speakers  except  one  or  two.  The  direct  sun  at  that  hour 
was  cut  off  from  the  platform  and  from  most  of  the  audience,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  exercises  it  was  in  the  face  of  many.  The  platform,  how- 
ever, remained  in  shade;  and  considering  everything  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Harper  Court  is  the  most  desirable  spot  yet  discovered  and 
accessible  for  June  convocations. 

The  exercises,  after  the  opening  prayer  by  Dr.  Henderson,  were 
begun  by  the  historical  statement  concerning  the  Library,  given  by 
President  Judson.  Dean  Albion  Woodbury  Small  followed  with  a 
memorial  address,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number.  Donald  R.  Rich- 
berg,  '01,  president  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Club,  gave  the  address  on 
behalf  of  the  alumni.  The  address,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  this 
number,  reads  well;  but  as  he  gave  it,  furiously  in  earnest,  yet  speaking 
slowly,  sentence  by  sentence,  each  word  carrying  to  the  most  distant  of 
his  auditors,  it  seemed  still  finer,  and  was  greeted  by  prolonged  applause. 
Then  came  the  poem,  "The  House  of  the  Word,"  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Lewis, 
'94,  printed  in  the  June  issue.  Tall,  still,  bearded  and  gowned  like  an 
ancient  prophet,  Dr.  Lewis  stood  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  platform 
where  a  glint  of  sun  just  caught  him  now  and  then,  and  without  a  gesture, 
one  arm  at  his  side,  the  other  folded  across  his  breast,  recited  the  intri- 
cate, impressive  lines.  His  words,  like  Dr.  Small's  and  Mr.  Richberg's, 
the  most  distant  could  easily  hear;  and  as  the  poem  rolled  out,  ornate, 
decorative,  human  and  yet  splendidly  academic,  there  could  have  been 
few  who  listened  without  thrilling  to  the  dramatic  fitness  of  it  all. 
Other  addresses  followed  of  a  more  formal  kind — "The  Interrelations  of 
Chicago  Libraries,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Legler,  librarian  of  the 
Chicago  public  library,  and  "The  Educational  Significance  of  University 
Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  of  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Cool- 
idge.  Then  appeared  President-Emeritus  James  B.  Angell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  had  not  walked  in  the  procession,  but  had 
been  brought  from  within  the  Library  to  the  platform  by  his  son  Dean 
J.  R.  Angell.  White  haired,  frail,  he  stood  up  to  speak  on  "Literature 
and  Life."  Partly  as  the  representative  of  great  things  and  a  great 
university,  more  perhaps  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  power  of  a  man  over 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  only  a  few  months  over  a  dangerous  illness,  who 
could  still  make  himself  heard  to  an  outdoor  audience  of  four  thousand 
people,  Dr.  Angell  received  perhaps  the  greatest  applause  of  any  of  the 
speakers. 

Following  the  addresses  came  the  formal  presentation  of  the  keys  of 
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the  new  building.    In  their  presentation,  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  said: 

Mr.  President,  Members  and  Friends  of  the  University  of  Chicago: 

We  have  not  met  today  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dedicating  another  worthy  addi- 
tion to  our  group  of  University  buildings.  That  alone  might  well  justify  our  presence, 
for  while  it  is  true  that  too  much  significance  may  be  attached  to  the  material  mani- 
festations of  a  university's  growth  and  that  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or 
the  interest  to  look  deeply  into  its  life  may  find  in  a  well-ordered  campus  and  an  impos- 
ing architectural  array  a  deceptive  assurance  of  well-rounded  and  efficient  educational 
service,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  becoming  the  value  and  dignity  of  a  prominent  educa- 
tional institution  that  the  housing  of  its  activities  should  do  honor  to  their  importance. 


PRESIDENT  RYERSON  PRESENTS  THE  KEYS  TO  PRESIDENT  JUDSON 


Furthermore,  the  mission  of  the  University  to  elevate  aesthetically  as  well  as  morally 
and  intellectually  demands  a  worthy  setting  to  the  environment  in  which  the  student 
is  to  spend  so  many  impressionable  years  and  to  which  the  public  must  look  for  models 
and  inspiration. 

We  might  rest  upon  these  considerations  alone  the  significance  of  the  occasion 
which  brings  us  together  and  claim  that  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  view  the  com- 
pletion of  this  admirable  structure  is  justified  by  a  fitting  as  well  as  a  notable  achieve- 
ment. 

But  there  is  uppermost  in  our  minds  another  purpose  in  this  dedication,  affording 
another  reason  for  our  having  sought  and,  we  hope,  attained  here  architectural  dignity 
and  beauty  as  well  as  utilitarian  sufficiency.  This  building  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  whose  career  is  worthy  of  being  commemorated  in  the  most  notable  manner. 
The  importance  of  his  services  to  our  University  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general 
cannot  be  too  fully  recognized  and  the  magnitude  of  his  monument  is  still  far  within 
the  measure  of  our  estimate  of  his  life-work.     We  have  wrought  as  largely  and  as 
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beautifully  as  we  could  in  order  to  express,  not  only  our  appreciation  of  this  work,  but 
also  the  affection  and  esteem  in  which  his  memory  is  held  by  the  members  of  this  Uni- 
versity and  by  the  thousands  who  have  contributed  to  the  fund  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  his  monument.  In  our  task  we  have  not  lacked  able  and  devoted  co-operation: 
our  architects,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge  and  his  associates  in  the  firm  of  Shepley, 
Rutan  &  Coolidge;    our  builders,  the  Wells  Brothers  Company;    the  Director  of 


PRESIDENT  JUDSON  PRESENTS  THE  KEYS  TO 
DIRECTOR  BURTON 


Libraries,  Dr.  Burton;   the  Library  staff,  and  our  other  faculty  advisers  have  labored 
with  a  zeal  inspired  by  the  same  motives. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  know  full  well,  however,  that  in  weighing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  dedication  of  this  monument  they  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
while  it  is  permitted  us  to  contemplate  with  pride  its  completion  and  devotion  to  its 
important  function,  what  we  have  here  after  all  is  but  an  opportunity  and  a  promise  of 
great  usefulness.  It  remains  for  the  Faculty,  Trustees,  and  friends  of  the  University 
to  see  that  this  opportunity  is  not  lost,  that  this  promise  is  fulfilled,  and  that  this 
Library  shall   indeed  in  its  intellectual  influence  as  well  as   in  its  material  form 
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perpetuate  the  memory  of  William  Rainey  Harper  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  great 
learning  and  of  the  great  work  which  he  accomplished. 

With  confidence  that  to  this  end  we  shall  all  strive  I  now,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  present  to  you  the  keys  of  the 
William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library. 

In  his  acceptance  of  the  keys,  which  were  huge  and  symbolic,  Presi- 
dent Judson  replied: 

Mr.  President: 

I  accept  these  keys  as  a  symbol  that  this  noble  building  now  becomes  a  permanent 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  U»iversity;  and  to7' the  end  that  its  beneficence  may 
immediately  be  realized,  I  hereby  transfer  the  custody  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library 


HEAD  MARSHALS  FIELD,  BAIRD,  AND  BELL  AND  THE  PROCESSION 


to  the  Director  of  University  Libraries,  in  the  full  assurance  that  by  its  use,  to  employ 
the  words  of  the  University  motto,  "Knowledge  will  increase,  and  life  be  ennobled  and 
enriched." 

Director  Burton's  acceptance  was  in  the  following  words: 

Greatly  rejoicing  in  the  fulfilment  by  the  completion  of  this  noble  building  of 
hopes  long  cherished  by  the  whole  University,  but  sobered  by  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  is  symbolized  by  these  keys,  I  accept  them  at  your  hands;  and 
speaking  for  myself  and  all  my  colleagues  of  the  Library  staff,  I  pledge  you,  Sir,  that 
this  building  shall  be  used  and  that  the  Libraries  of  the  University  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  interest  of  the  departments  of  research  and  instruction,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  culture,  knowledge,  and  scholarship.  When  all  those  who  are  present  today 
in  positions  of  responsibility  shall  have  long  ago  laid  down  the  insignia  and  duties  of 
office,  may  this  beautiful  building  still  stand  to  commemorate  the  life  of  him  whose 
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name  it  bears,  and  may  it  continue  to  be  sacredly  used  for  the  promotion  of  those  high 
purposes  to  which  you,  Mr.  President,  have  by  your  words  dedicated  it  today.  Crescat 
scientia;  vita  excolatur. 

The  benediction  concluded  the  exercises. 

The  delegates  to  the  dedication  of  the  Library  numbered  in  all  sixty. 
Among  those  to  attract  the  greatest  attention  was  the  representative 
of  Tuskegee  Normal,  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington.  Arriving  late, 
he  was  the  only  man  on  the  platform  without  a  gown.  This  deficiency 
he  supplied  in  the  afternoon,  however,  without  seeming  to  lessen  the 
interest  of  the  onlookers  in  his  presence. 


DEAN  HENRY  GORDON  GALE 


third 
Convocation 


The  Convocation  procession  was  twenty  minutes  late  in  forming, 
principally  on  account  of  the  various  luncheons,  to  distinguished  guests 
and  others.  Except  that  it  was  larger,  it  greatly  resembled 
the  procession  of  the  forenoon.  In  all  174  titles  and  cer- 
tificates, and  377  degrees  were  conferred,  the  greatest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  University.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Arts,  Science,  Philosophy,  or  Education  was  received  by  273, 
of  whom  only  24,  or  less  than  9  per  cent  were  in  Arts.  In  the  graduate 
schools  5  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  29  of  Doctor  of 
Law;  38  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  2 1  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy .  Three  stu- 
dents were  elected  to  membership  in  Sigma  Xi,  and  23  to  membership  in 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  These  latter  included  Chester  S.  Bell,  head-marshal- 
elect  (chosen  at  the  end  of  his  Junior  year)  and  Miss  Frances  Meigs,  a 
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University  aide  who  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  spread  of 
honor-sentiment  movement.  The  audience  at  Convocation  was  even 
larger  than  at  the  exercises  in  the  morning.  The  speaker  was  the  Hon. 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University.  His  address,  on  "Education  and  the 
Voter,"  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number.  Following  the  address 
came  the  President's  Convocation  statement,  also  printed  in  full  else- 
where. While  Mr.  MacVeagh  was  speaking,  clouds  had  gathered,  and 
rain  promised,  so  that  the  audience  seemed  uneasy.  As  President  Jud- 
son  began,  a  few  drops  fell,  and  among  the  crowd  a  score  of  umbrellas 
were  raised.  Then  came  the  announcement  of  the  new  gymnasium  for 
women.  The  clapping  was  prolonged  as  at  a  political  convention; 
those  who  held  umbrellas  tossed  them  aside  to  applaud;  presently  the 
clouds  drifted  away,  out  came  the  sun  again,  and  Convocation  ended  in 
glory.  Will  any  venture  to  say  this  was  not  symbolic  ?  One  does  not 
know  exactly  what  of,  perhaps  the  new  splendor  of  the  position  of  woman, 
perhaps  the  coming  delights  of  their  physical  education. 

After  Convocation,  which  did  not  end  until  half-past  five,  the  alumni 
prepared  for  dinner,  the  sing,  and  the  vaudeville.  Not  so  many  had 
returned  as  had  been  hoped;  yet  over  five  hundred  sat 
down  to  the  two  dinners,  the  men  in  the  Commons,  and 
the  women  at  the  Quadrangle  Club,  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our 
total.  We  need  more  alumni;  we  also  need,  however,  a  longer  program, 
more  machinery,  and  a  steadier  pull  to  attract  them  back  once  a  year. 
At  the  men's  dinner  there  was  no  speaking  except  (by  special  request)  a 
word  from  President  Judson.  The  account  of  the  women's  dinner  by 
the  secretary,  Miss  Thyrza  Barton,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Magazine. 

As  it  began  to  grow  dark  the  crowds  gathered  in  Hutchinson  Quad- 
rangle for  the  sing.  As  last  year,  the  fraternities,  in  the  order  of  their 
establishment  at  the  university,  marched  into  the  quadrangles  one  by 
one  and  sang.  All  but  two  were  represented,  and  most  creditably. 
The  stars  were  out  before  they  finished;  then  came  more  general  singing 
by  the  crowd,  till  a  thousand  voices  ended  with  the  "Alma  Mater."  It 
was  all,  some  thought,  even  more  beautifully  done  than  the  June  before, 
when  it  had  been  made  a  special  feature.  After  the  "Alma  Mater," 
Man  del  was  filled  for  the  vaudeville — jammed,  rather;  some  could  not 
get  in  at  all.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Agnes  Wayman,  '03,  and  R.  E. 
Matthews,  '07,  old  stars  twinkled  freshly,  amid  tremendous  and  inspiring 
applause.    Here,  in  the  sing  and  the  vaudeville,  are  two  things,  acciden- 
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tally  hit  upon,  which  we  would  not  willingly  let  die.    Let  us  keep  them, 

let  us  develop  them,  let  us  add  to  them.     From  the  outset,  next  year, 

the  Magazine  will  preach  the  desirability  of  more  organized  reunion  of 

the  alumni,  and  more  open  recognition  by  the  University  of  the  value  of 

such  reunion. 

The  announcement  of  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  for  the 

coming  year,  following  a  post-card  election,  was  as  follows:  President, 

Ralph   Hamill,   '99;     First   Vice-President,   Charles   R. 
Th©  New 
Officers  Henderson,     '70;      Second     Vice-President,     Katharine 

Slaught,  '09;  Third  Vice-President,  Earl  Hostetter,  '07; 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Dignan,  '97.  Executive  Committee  to  serve  three 
years:  Edith  Foster  Flint,  '97;  Helen  Gunsaulus,  '08;  Alvin  Kramer, 
'10. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  it  was  announced  by  the  trustees  of  Colum- 
bia University  on  June  3,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Roosevelt  professor- 
ship at  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  academic  year 
Honors  to  1913-14.    He  will  succeed  as  Roosevelt  professor  William 

th  F  c  ltv  ^'  Sl°ane'  of  Columbia.  Leave  of  absence  from  Chicago 
has  been  granted  Professor  Shorey  for  the  year  abroad. 
Professor  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  was  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Physical 
Education  at  the  Commencement  of  the  International  Young  Men's 
Christian  College,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  12.  Mr.  Stagg  was  once 
an  instructor  at  the  college,  then  known  as  the  Springfield  Training 
School.  At  the  Commencement  of  Yale  University  on  June  19,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Harry  G.  Wells,  Yale  '95,  dean  in  the  medical  work, 
was  given  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  From  Oberlin  College 
on  the  same  day  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  pictures  of  the  dedication  ceremonies  which  are  reproduced  in 
s       .  this  issue  were  taken  by  M.  E.  Robinson,  '11,  and  by 

him  very  Tcindly  contributed  to  the  Magazine. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  VOTER1 

BY  FRANKLIN  MacVEAGH,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

AS  WE  all  know,  when  we  happen  to  think  of  it,  political  government 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  our  interests.  To  get  on  without  it  and 
remain  civilized  is  inconceivable,  except  to  the  philosophy  of  a  nihilist. 
When  civilization  started  political  government  started.  Both  have 
grown  along  together.  And  it  is  quite  impossible  for  organized  society 
— which  is  an  expression  of  civilization — to  live  without  political  govern- 
ment, or  without  its  progress  and  development.  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  framework  of  social  evolution ;  and  of  all  those  great  purposes  of 
Providence  which  constitute  the  meaning  of  human  existence. 

It  is  not  only  because  political  government  performs  indispensable 
daily  functions  for  society  which  cannot  otherwise  be  performed  that  it  is 
a  great  and  vital  human  interest ;  it  is  not  only  because  it  carries  on  its 
shoulders  large  fractions  of  the  work  and  burden  of  society;  but  it  is 
also  because  it  provides  an  environment  within  which  all  the  other 
necessary  activities  and  instruments  of  society  can  go  forward.  It  is 
not  only  itself  a  great  instrument  in  progress,  but  it  provides  a  shelter  for 
all  the  other  instrumentalities  which  go  to  make  a  growing  civilization. 
It  relates  itself  to  everything  and  everybody.  It  is  as  an  atmosphere, 
in  which  human  activity  of  the  higher  order  lives  and  breathes  while  it 
works.  The  air  we  breathe  to  live  at  all  and  the  government  which 
makes  it  possible  to  live  a  civilized  life  are  equally  indispensable. 

It  is  because  of  the  vital  character  of  political  government,  both 
as  to  its  form  and  development  and  as  to  its  administration,  that  the 
political  duties  and  obligations  of  citizens  and  voters  are  so  profound, 
inalienable  and  constant.  It  is  because  the  form,  progress,  and  conduct 
of  political  government  are  so  inexpressibly  important  to  happiness, 
usefulness,  and  civilization  that  citizenship,  upon  which  they  absolutely 
depend,  is  such  a  vital  part  of  us.  We  have  other  great  and  inalienable 
obligations;  but  there  is  nothing  more  fundamental  or  more  inalienable 
than  the  obligations  of  citizenship.  So  that,  without  diminishing  the 
importance  of  the  various  other  human  duties  and  obligations,  we  may 

'Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eighty-third  Convocation  of  the  University, 
held  in  Harper  Court,  June  n,  1912. 
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magnify  almost  without  limit  the  importance  of  citizenship.  If  we  could 
do  it,  we  ought  to  burn  into  the  mind  of  the  citizen  an  unfailing  conscious- 
ness of  his  exalted  duty. 

I  have  said  the  form  of  government  is  vital.  It  is  not  true,  of  course, 
that  all  nations  need  the  same  form  of  government.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly, throughout  the  world,  a  trend  toward  democracy;  but  democracy 
may  have  various  governmental  forms.  And  though  governments  will 
become  more  and  more  democratic  they  are  unlikely  ever  to  take  exactly 
the  same  system  of  institutions.  The  mighty  progress  of  democracy 
may,  in  the  end,  choose  not  uniformity  but  infinite  and  wonderful 
variety.  Nevertheless,  the  form  of  government  of  any  individual  nation 
is  a  matter  of  extraordinary  importance. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  nation,  its  present  republican  government  is 
indispensable  to  it.  Sometime  in  the  long  future  some  still  more  perfect 
form  of  democratic  government  may  be  achieved  by  us;  some  still  more 
perfect  system  of  institutions  and  some  still  more  appropriate  political 
ideas  may  be  slowly  evolved.  But  at  present,  and  so  far  as  we  can  look 
ahead,  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  our  nobly  established  republican 
representative  system. 

We  are  at  last,  by  reason  of  the  patient  evolution  of  the  ages,  a 
democracy.  We  are  built  upon  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  self-government 
— so  long  preparing  for  a  new  greatness  of  the  world.  There  were 
democracies  before  ours;  but  no  other,  in  the  whole  experience  of  the 
world,  has  been  so  democratic.  And  none  has  been  so  firmly  and 
undoubtedly  established.  No  other  democratic  government  has  been 
able  to  look  so  confidently  into  the  long  future  as  ours  because  none  has 
ever  been  so  adapted  to  the  progressive  life  of  the  people.  All  of  which 
is  because  of  the  marvelous  invention  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  marvelous  fidelity  and  intelligence  of  those  who  have  come  after 
them.  We  have  a  tried  and  true  democracy  because  we  have  given  it  a 
wise  and  wonderful  republican  and  representative  form  of  government. 

We  have  the  most  advanced  of  governments.  Our  people's  century 
and  a  half  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  Republic,  and  the  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  which  have  followed,  have  been  inspired.  Wherever 
human  inspiration  comes  from  or  wherever  it  vanishes  to,  it  is  as  much  a 
fact  as  are  the  facts  of  material  life.  This  Republic  of  ours  is  the  child 
of  inspiration.  The  men  who  made  it  are  a  political  people  set  apart; 
for  while  the  very  teaching  of  their  precept  and  example  is  that  all 
forms  of  government  must  develop  and  move  forward,  they  laid  their 
foundations  for  almost  more  than  time.    And  it  is  well  always  to 
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remember  that  there  is  no  American  spirit  that  can  transcend  the  spirit 
of  the  fathers. 

There  are  other  great  governments  now,  and  there  were  great  govern- 
ments in  the  past;  but  ours  is  the  greatest  result  of  the  political  evolution 
of  mankind.  Its  roots  are  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Aryan  race;  and  it 
is  the  political  flower  of  all  that  has  been  produced  by  that  race,  so  gifted 
in  social  organization.  Every  great  political  movement  of  Aryan  peoples 
and  of  all  peoples  is  represented  in  the  forms  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

And  what  the  fathers  formulated  and  the  wise  statesmen,  judges, 
and  citizens  since  the  fathers  have  preserved  and  developed,  is  a  treasure 
we  are  bound  by  every  conceivable  obligation  to  maintain;  and  sanely 
and  patiently  to  develop  with  the  combined  wisdom  of  statesmanship  and 
citizenship.  We  have  had  great  inspirations,  and  we  have  made  great 
sacrifices,  to  establish  a  practicable  form  of  governmental  democracy. 
And  our  great  Republic,  which  is  the  best  expression  of  democracy  yet 
conceived,  guarded  and  guided  as  it  is  by  our  representative  form  of 
government,  is  part  of  us  and  almost  seems  part  of  nature  itself.  Nothing 
within  our  charge  is  more  precious,  or  more  essential  to  the  progress  of 
our  nation,  or  more  important  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  Republic  must  be  preserved.  We  once  said  that  the  Union 
must  be  preserved;  and  the  Union,  which  was  then  saved  at  such 
appalling  cost  to  every  part  of  the  nation,  was  the  Republic. 

What  are  the  present  alternatives?  A  monarchy  we  cannot  go 
back  to.  Our  commitment  is  to  popular  control,  and  a  back  track  can- 
not be  taken.  What  of  anarchy  or  socialism  ?  Anarchy  is  the  impos- 
sible negation  of  formal  government.  Socialism  is  the  impossible 
elaboration  of  formal  government.  The  importance  of  anarchy  and 
socialism  lies,  not  in  their  systems,  but  in  their  philosophies  and  ideas. 
Their  only  useful  role  is  to  furnish,  as  they  can,  ideas  that  are  helpful 
in  government  and  society.  Socialism  will  contribute  of  its  ideas  and 
is  contributing;  but  as  a  system  it  cannot  prevail.  And  anarchy  with 
its  philosophy  will,  in  the  long. run,  probably  contribute  to  moderate  the 
excesses  of  governmental  machinery,  and  help  further  to  release  the 
wholesome  spirit  of  the  individual.  But  neither  anarchy  nor  socialism 
is  a  possible  substitute  for  our  republican  representative  form  of  demo- 
cratic government.     For  this  government  there  is  no  living  substitute. 

The  danger  to  our  Republic  lies  not  in  anarchy  or  socialism  but  in  the 
way  we  may  possibly  handle  the  development  of  its  own  institutions, 
ideas,  and  principles.     For  while  our  Republic  with  its  representative 
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form  of  democracy  is  permanent,  it  is  of  its  essence  that  it  shall  develop ; 
and  that  the  democracy  which  it  was  created  to  express  and  maintain 
shall  be  progressive  to  the  end.  Our  republican  form  of  government 
has  never  stood  still,  and  cannot  stand  still.  It  will  continue  to  develop 
its  institutions  and  its  administration;  and  will  borrow  as  it  can  from 
other  forms  of  government  different  from  itself,  and  from  such  alien 
projects  as  anarchy  and  socialism. 

But  this  development  is  the  most  delicate  task  of  our  statesmanship 
and  citizenship.  And  herein  will  continue  to  lie,  as  it  lies  now  and  has 
lain  from  the  beginning,  the  greatest  risk  of  the  Republic.  Progress 
we  must  have — all  forms  of  national  progress — and  political  and  social 
progress  eminently  and  especially.  And  we  can  have  no  patience  with 
any  men  or  women  who  are  indifferent  to  political  progress.  We  need 
conservatism  mixed  with  progressiveness ;  we  need  the  conservation  of 
the  old  mixed  with  the  adoption  of  the  new;  but  we  do  not  need  either 
reaction  or  insensibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  progress  does  not  always  produce  great  changes ; 
and  changes,  great  or  small,  do  not  always  produce  progress.  And, 
above  all,  progress  needs  caution  and  patience  and  knowledge;  for 
haste  makes  waste  and  ignorance  makes  what  is  even  worse.  Moreover, 
it  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  remember  always  that  our  republican 
form  of  government  is  not  impregnable.  We  act  and  muse  as  though 
it  were  impervious  to  all  danger  whether  open  or  insidious;  but  it  can 
be  in  danger.  It  has  been  direfully  in  danger  more  than  once.  It  can 
be  in  danger  again,  and  even  through  its  own  characteristic  principles. 
We  can  overdo  a  good  thing  and  in  that  way  do  a  bad  thing — and  even 
a  fatal  thing.  We  can  overemphasize  some  idea  or  principle  or  form  of 
our  wonderful  government — and  so  throw  the  whole  delicate  and  bal- 
anced machine  clear  out  of  gear. 

For  example,  it  is  fundamental  in  our  form  of  government  that  the 
people  shall  rule.  It  is,  however,  equally  fundamental  that  we  shall 
rule  by  representation.  Now,  if  we  allow  either  of  these  principles — 
the  principles  of  the  people's  rule  or  the  principle  of  government  by 
representation — to  destroy  or  weaken  the  other  we  shall  end  by  destroy- 
ing or  weakening  the  Republic.  In  the  one  case,  if  we  should  destroy 
representative  government,  we  should  be  relegated  to  some  new  govern- 
ment that  no  one  has  yet  even  attempted  to  formulate  or  foresee;  for, 
of  course,  the  old  forms  of  direct  democracy — of  unrepresented  democ- 
racy— would  not  under  our  circumstances  answer  at  all.  In  the  other 
case,  if  we  allow  political  practices,  under  cover  of  the  principle  of 
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representation,  to  defeat  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  people's  control, 
then  a  remedy  must  unquestionably  be  found.  But  the  remedy  must 
not  destroy  our  representative  system  or  it  will  destroy  the  Republic. 

The  need  of  caution,  coolness,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  in  dealing 
with  the  development  of  our  political  institutions  is  manifestly  imperative 
since  matters  grave  enough  to  affect  the  very  character  or  even  the  life 
of  the  Republic  may,  at  any  time,  be  involved.  Our  people  have  so 
far  been  equal  to  all  political  emergencies,  and  able  to  keep  their  heads 
and  save  the  government  and  its  wholesome  and  righteous  progress. 
But  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  danger  to  the  Republic,  for  so 
much  depends,  in  any  democracy,  upon  the  action  of  the  moment.  We 
therefore  should  trust  in  the  permanence  of  our  institutions,  but  keep 
our  powder  dry. 

And  hence  arises  what  I  now  wish  especially  to  emphasize:  the 
perfect  need  of  universal  political  training.  It  is  through  ourselves,  the 
citizens  and  voters,  that  we  must  deal  with  the  concerns  of  the  Republic 
and  of  the  social  life.  We  have  no  other  resource.  In  our  form  of 
government  we  have  committed  every  decision  unreservedly  to  a  major- 
ity, however  small,  of  the  restricted  number  who  vote.  We  have  no 
king,  no  emperor,  and  no  oligarchy.  We,  through  our  voters,  govern 
ourselves;  and  upon  their  wisdom  and  competency  we  must  depend. 
If  they  fail  the  Republic  cannot  be  rescued. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  political  fortunes  of  a  nation  were 
committed  on  a  grand  scale  to  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  voters. 
We  chose  at  the  same  time  a  representative  form  of  government,  because 
we  believed  the  only  wise  expression  for  democracy  in  a  large  modern 
government  is  through  representative  forms.  But  the  power,  the 
absolute  control,  was  reserved  to  the  voters.  Can  we  then  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  fullest  political  competence  of  our  electorate? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  overstate  our  dependence  upon  that  competence  ? 
Grave  concerns  are  committed  to  it — the  gravest  political  concerns  and 
the  gravest  social  concerns  that  ever  were  committed  to  any  authority, 
king  or  people.  It  is,  indeed,  a  surpassing  responsibility  to  which  the 
American  nation  has  been  called;  for  even  the  civilization  of  the  world 
is  largely  involved  in  what  we  may  stand  for  and  accomplish.  And, 
therefore,  the  electorate  must  be  as  trained  and  competent  as  it  can 
possibly  be  made.  Our  voters  must  excel  all  other  voters,  for  they 
have  greater  things  in  their  keeping  than  ever  before  were  reposed  in 
any  body  of  citizens.  We  are  making  history  in  a  new  era  of  democracy; 
and  we  must  not  lose  our  heads  even  for  a  moment.    There  must  reside 
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in  our  electorate  a  capacity  equal  to  the  great  calling  of  the  nation;  for 
neither  the  progress  of  American  society  nor  the  progress  of  American 
politics  should  be  made,  even  for  a  day,  the  plaything  of  popular  excite- 
ment. We  must  be  taught  to  be  ever  more  and  more  responsible,  to  be 
ever  less  and  less  excitable,  to  be  ever  more  and  more  patriotic,  and  to 
be  ever  less  and  less  personal  and  self-seeking.  It  is  a  trusteeship  we  are 
charged  with ;  and  this  trusteeship  is  a  veritable  gift  of  the  gods.  And 
the  only  trustees  are  the  voters. 

It  is  this  exclusive  dependence  upon  our  voters  that  makes  universal 
political  education  a  supreme  necessity.  And  I  should  like  if  I  could 
to  impress  an  added  sense  of  this  necessity  upon  the  men  and  women 
of  this  great  University. 

Since  such  very  great  matters  rest  upon  the  competence  of  our  voters 
why  isn't  it  imperative  to  raise  the  political  equipment  of  the  voters  by 
every  means  within  our  power?  And  certainly  political  education  is 
one  of  the  means. 

Education,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  the  only  training  for 
citizenship  or  for  competent  voting.  It  is  not  the  only  resource  of  the 
Republic.  All  does  not  depend  upon  education.  The  air,  happily,  is  full 
of  influences  which  make  for  good  citizenship  and  make  for  competent 
voting.  There  is  also  inherent  in  us  an  astonishing  natural  capacity  for 
self-government  or  else  the  democracy  toward  which  all  the  ages  have 
been  advancing  would  have  been  a  mere  dream.  But  nevertheless 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  necessity  for  political  education — 
because  we  need  all  the  help  that  is  available,  and  education  is  the 
greatest  help  of  all. 

Constantly,  in  all  periods  of  our  history,  we  have  been  confronted 
with  political  problems  that  have  challenged  the  utmost  wisdom  of  the 
voters.  And  some  of  these  questions  have  gone  to  the  vitals  of  the 
Republic  itself — to  the  essence  of  its  institutions  and  to  the  hazard  of 
its  permanency.  These  serious  questions  have  been  coming  before  the 
people  ever  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  before  it  was  adopted 
— in  point  of  fact,  at  every  period  of  our  colonial  and  federal  existence. 
And  now  that  we  are  becoming  so  very  large,  and  our  citizens  so  very 
varied,  and  the  progress  of  society  so  vitalized  and  insistent,  these 
serious  problems  and  questions  are  increasing  in  number  and  complexity. 
So  that  I  am  more  than  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  this  gathering  of  men  and  women  interested 
in  education  the  importance  of  making  all  education  conscious  of  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  and  of  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
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the  voters.  There  is  no  time  in  the  life  of  an  American  from  childhood 
onward  when  the  nation  can  afford  to  have  his  or  her  training  and  studies 
left  unconscious  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 

Especially,  since  we  must  face  the  truth  that  the  strains  upon  our 
electorate  are  unprecedented.  We,  in  the  first  place,  have  come  to  have 
an  immensely  increased  number  of  first  voters  every  year.  And  then 
we  welcome,  and  will  continue  to  welcome,  into  our  population  year 
by  year  a  million  alien  people  who  have  to  be  assimilated  and  molded 
into  the  American  life  and  spirit.  Many  of  these  are  from  the  remote- 
ness of  races  and  languages  unrelated  to  ours;  and  from  the  remoteness 
of  habits,  customs,  ideals,  and  ideas  unrelated  to  ours,  and  which  have 
been  ingrained  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  And  to  the  men — and 
partly  to  the  women — of  these  migrations  the  franchise  becomes  open. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  of  this  mingling  of  the  races. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  variety  of  national  quality  and  interest 
that  will  come  from  these  additions  to  the  national  populations.  They 
are  part  of  the  basis  of  that  ultimate  cosmopolitanism  which  must 
become,  in  the  end,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  interesting  and  commanding 
characteristic  of  the  American  nation.  But  meanwhile  the  need  of 
political  training  and  education  is  both  increased  and  made  still  more 
evident  and  convincing. 

And  so  again  I  believe  in  the  political  education  of  the  voter — in  his 
education  for  his  grave  and  delicate  and  patriotic  responsibilities — 
and  in  his  education  to  the  point  of  absolute  competency. 

By  political  education  I  mean,  first,  the  reasonable  direct  teaching 
of  the  history  and  elements  of  politics;  and,  secondly,  the  training  of 
mind  for  right  thinking — for  that  right  thinking  which  is  the  most 
needed  and  the  scarcest  great  asset  this  or  any  nation  has.  Everything 
in  the  career  of  our  Republic  depends,  in  the  end,  on  right  thinking. 

The  main  thing,  however,  in  direct  political  education  is  not  special 
courses  of  study;  but  the  introduction  into  the  educational  habit  of  a 
consciousness  that  the  students,  whether  very  young  or  not,  must  sooner 
or  later  come  into  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  that  upon  them 
and  others  like  them  will  rest  the  political  and  social  interests  of  the 
nation.  What  is  especially  important  is  that  there  shall  be  running,  as 
a  continuous  thread,  throughout  all  education  the  consciousness  that 
we  are  training  the  student,  not  only  to  make  a  living  or  a  fortune,  not 
only  to  get  happiness,  not  only  to  be  useful  in  daily  occupation,  not  only 
to  produce  art  or  literature  or  to  forward  science,  but  also  to  take  part, 
as  a  trustee  and  representative,  in  governing  the  nation. 
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And  in  the  general  education  of  the  intellect,  in  the  purely  disciplinary- 
study — in  the  study  which  is  purely  an  effort  to  discipline  the  intellect 
and  make  it  equal  to  right  thinking,  and  which  indirectly  so  profoundly 
affects  political  fitness — it  is  important  to  be  conscious  always  that  this 
competency  of  the  intellect  is  to  enable  us,  along  with  our  other  capacities 
to  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  the  Republic. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  ignorant  of  the  great  amount  of 
political  equipment  that  is  provided  by  our  educational  system  or  of  its 
eminent  devotion  to  the  idea  of  intellectual  training.  No  one  can  excel 
me  in  respect  for  the  great  educational  work  that  is  going  on  all  about  us 
in  every  grade  of  our  national  educational  system.  I  only  am  impressed 
— and  impressed  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by — with  the  increasing 
immeasurable  importance  of  all  education,  and  especially  of  political 
education,  to  the  highest  interests  of  government  "by  the  people,  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  " ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  only  anxious  that  Ameri- 
can education  shall  become  more  and  more  habitually  conscious  of  its 
duty  to  produce  citizens  and  voters  and  thereby  to  protect  the  Republic. 

I  am  eager  to  see  political  education  take  its  place  at  the  head  of  the 
line  of  vocational  education,  though  with  its  own  less  strenuous  methods 
and  its  own  more  catholic  inspirations.  For  it  is  vocational  education 
of  the  highest  order ;  and  association  with  it  would  be  good  for  all  other 
education  for  vocations.  Other  vocational  education,  with  all  its 
admitted  claims,  will  unduly  incline  to  the  bread-and-butter  side  of  life 
rather  than  to  the  higher  and  spiritual  sides,  unless  it  is  always  given  its 
proper  touch  and  interlacing  with  the  higher,  nobler,  and  more  disinter- 
ested things  of  education  and  personal  training. 

Apart  from  what  is  due  to  non-vocational  education,  and  to  education 
in  the  high  vocation  of  citizenship,  it  is  due  to  so-called  vocational  educa- 
tion itself  that  it  shall  not  too  much  absorb  the  thought  of  the  student 
or  the  thought  of  the  educator.  For  there  is  danger  of  narrowing  life 
and  general  efficiency  by  excessive  division  of  education,  just  as  by  exces- 
sive division  of  labor.  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  Therefore,  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  nation  is  to  make  permanent  the  normal  associa- 
tion between  bread-and-butter  education  and  the  education  of  a  man  as 
man,  of  a  woman  as  woman,  and  of  a  citizen  as  citizen. 

And  now  for  our  high  comfort  and  satisfaction  let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  all  these  problems,  perplexities,  and  imperious  duties  of  our  public 
life  lift  themselves  to  a  most  distinguished  plane  by  reason  of  their 
association  with  the  wide  interests  of  the  world. 
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The  transcendent  political  achievements  with  which  we  Americans 
are  charged,  and  which  place  such  interesting  political  responsibilities 
upon  all  education  and  make  such  an  impressive  demand  for  citizenship 
of  the  highest  order,  are  not  for  ourselves  alone.  The  achievement  of  a 
permanent  democratic  government — powerful,  able,  helpful,  and  organic- 
ally progressive — is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  nation  alone. 
The  demonstration  of  the  stability  and  sanity  of  representative,  repub- 
lican government  is  for  the  world  at  large — is  for  all  humanity.  And  we 
are  enlisted  for  this  demonstration,  because  in  a  special  sense  we  have 
been  the  trustees  of  democracy  ever  since,  with  our  final  aid,  it  became 
an  assured  fruit  of  the  centuries. 

I  find  it  the  most  natural  and  simple  thing  in  the  world  to  stand  here 
today  and  appeal  to  the  broadest  spirit  of  education  to  urge  without 
reserve  its  most  comprehensive  responsibilities,  and  to  encourage  it  to 
take  up  heavier  and  heavier  burdens  and  labors;  for  today  has  been 
reverently,  affectionately,  and  with  all  honor  dedicated  to  the  dear 
memory  and  the  great  work  of  President  Harper.  He  set  no  bounds  to 
education.  He,  indeed,  burst  all  the  bounds  and  bonds.  He  saw,  and 
taught  us  to  see,  new  horizons.  No  phase  of  a  man  and  his  duties — or 
of  a  woman  and  her  duties — was  in  his  view  too  far  away  to  be  reached 
by  the  outstretching  hand  of  education  as  he  wonderfully  conceived  it. 
And  one  might  on  a  day  dedicated  as  this  is,  and  standing  within  the 
protection  of  the  great  Harper's  name  and  fame,  urge  any  ideal  of  educa- 
tion, any  ideal  of  citizenship,  or  any  ideal  of  public  life;  for  all  these 
were  within  the  compass  not  only  of  his  dreams  but  of  his  plans.  Indeed 
his  dreams  and  plans  were  one.  His  feet  were  planted  firmly  on  the 
earth  even  while  his  mind  was  roaming  the  skies. 
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DEDICATION   OF  THE  WILLIAM   RAINEY   HARPER  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY* 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

BY  THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY 

From  the  beginning  of  the  University 
the  libraries  have  fallen  into  two  groups, 
the  general  library  and  the  departmental 
libraries.  The  latter  have  formed  an 
important  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
various  departments,  and  have  been  so 
planned  as  to  be  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  buildings  in  which  professors 
are  engaged.  The  general  library,  of 
course,  is  related  to  all  these  depart- 
mental libraries,  and  the  Director  of  the 
University  Libraries  has  general  charge 
of  the  whole.  While  provision  more  or 
less  adequate  has  been  made  for  the 
departmental  libraries,  from  the  outset 
the  general  library  has  always  been 
inadequately  housed,  and  sufficient  pro- 
vision has  not  been  made  for  its  adminis- 
tration. The  original  library  building 
was  a  portion  of  the  one-story  brick 
structure  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Lexington  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Tower  Group. 
When  the  good  fortune  of  the  University 
made  it  possible  to  destroy  that  structure 
and  to  erect  a  building  for  the  conduct  of 
the  University  Press  the  general  library 
was  transferred  to  fairly  commodious 
quarters  in  the  Press  Building.  It  is  now 
possible  to  bring  the  general  library  to 
its  final  home,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  with  it  a  number  of  departmental 
libraries  for  which  there  is  room  in  the 
great  building,  and  which  are  closely 
connected  with  the  great  collection  of  the 
general  library  itself. 

The  general  plan  for  the  library  hous- 
ing and  administration  of  the  University 
was  made  by  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1902.  This 
commission  consisted  of:  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Ryerson;  the  President  of  the  University, 
Dr.  William  Rainey  Harper;  Trustees 
Franklin   MacVeagh   and   Frederick   A. 


1  The  following  addresses  were  delivered  at 
the  dedication  on  June  11,  1912,  in  Harper 
Court. 


Smith;  and  six  members  of  the  Faculties. 
Professors  F.  I.  Carpenter,  John  M, 
Coulter,  Albion  W.  Small,  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  William  Gardner  Hale,  and 
Ernest  D.  Burton.  This  commission 
recommended  that  the  libraries  be 
arranged  in  a  group,  with  the  main 
library  and  flanking  libraries  of  the 
departments  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  modern  languages,  and  the 
social  sciences,  and  connecting  buildings 
forming  a  quadrangle  comprising  the 
Semitic  languages,  theology,  philosophy, 
and  law.  This  would  leave  the  special 
libraries  of  the  scientific  departments  in 
the  laboratories.  The  building  which  we 
are  dedicating  today  is  the  first  fruition 
of  this  extensive  plan,  and  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  Haskell  library  and  the 
Law  library  to  the  north  forms  one 
continuous  series  of  libraries,  with  a 
total  capacity  at  present  of  438,581 
volumes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  pro- 
vided that  members  of  faculties  and 
advanced  graduate  students,  with  the 
various  seminars,  shall  be  provided  for 
in  the  building  itself,  with  convenient 
access  to  the  books  which  are  their 
laboratory.  When  the  library  group  is 
completed  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
afford  a  capacity  of  2,250,000  volumes, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  like  manner 
bring  the  workrooms  of  the  students 
who  use  the  library  in  all  the  buildings 
very  near  the  collection  of  books. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Harper  the  question  of  a  suitable 
memorial  for  him  on  the  University 
grounds  was  taken  into  careful  considera- 
tion. It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
general  library  was  on  the  whole  the 
most  appropriate.  Being  as  it  will  be 
the  heart  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
University,  it  will  bring  great  masses  of 
students  into  constant  and  daily  con- 
nection with  the  building  and  its  books, 
and  therefore  will  carry  down  through 
all  the  centuries  during  which  the  Uni- 
versity may  exist  the  name  of  the  first 
President,  whom  we  wish  permanently 
to  honor.    The  total  fund  represented 
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by  the  building,  its  equipment,  and  the 
endowment  for  its  maintenance  repre- 
sents in  round  numbers  one  million 
dollars.  Of  this  some  $200,000  are 
endowment,  the  remaining  $800,000 
being  put  into  the  building  and  its 
equipment.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
cost  of  the  building  was  defrayed  by 
gifts  from  more  than  two  thousand 
different  donors,  including  the  Founder 
of  the  University,  trustees,  members  of 
the  faculty,  students,  alumni,  and  other 
friends  of  the  institution  and  of  the  late 
President.  Plans  submitted  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  & 
Coolidge,  were  duly  adopted  after  long 
and  careful  study,  and  in  accordance 
with  these  plans  the  erection  of  the 
building  has  proceeded.  Ground  was 
broken  on  the  tenth  of  January,  19 10. 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  at  Convoca- 
tion on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  1910, 
and  today  we  dedicate  it  as  a  complete 
whole  to  the  cause  of  scholarship,  to  the 
use  of  the  University,  and  to  the  memory 
of  the  name  and  fame  of  William  Rainey 
Harper. 

ADDRESS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ALUMNI 

BY  DONALD  RANDALL  RICHBERG,  A.B.,'ol,  LL.B., 
PRESIDENT   OF  THE   CHICAGO  ALUMNI   CLUB 

In  this  memorial  to  William  Rainey 
Harper  the  alumni  of  the  University 
have  been  given  and  accepted  their  first 
opportunity  to  contribute  in  a  measure 
to  the  erection  of  a  university  building, 
and  we  wish  to  render  thanks  now  to 
those  who  gave  us  this  opportunity.  It 
seems  peculiarly  fitting  that,  as  Presi- 
dent Harper's  administration  began  the 
permanent  University  of  Chicago,  so 
the  Harper  Memorial  Library  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  self-perpetuation  of  the 
University  through  its  alumni;  and  it 
gives  them  particular  pleasure  that  this 
building  in  its  name  may  represent  faith- 
fully that  for  which  they  believe  the 
University  of  Chicago  should  stand. 

For  we,  the  alumni,  shall  become  the 
University,  and  in  this  library  we  have 
been  permitted  to  aid  in  raising  a  monu- 
ment both  to  President  Harper  and  to 
that  which  he  created  in  us  as  the  spirit 
of  the  University.  Here  is  not  only  a 
memorial  to  one  who  has  gone  from  us, 
but  also  a  mighty  tablet  whereon  the 
future  may  read  the  message  which  he 
gave  to  us  and  which  we  would  reverently 
preserve.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  at 
this  dedication  we  should  testify  to  the 


value  of  that  which  he  wrought  in  us 
and  to  our  hope  that  this  memorial  may 
bring  unto  distant  generations  of  students 
something  of  the  ennobling  grace  of  his 
magnanimous  spirit. 

We  esteemed  him  as  a  scholar  and 
critic  unhampered  by  fatigue  or  fear; 
as  an  administrator  allured  by  the  wide 
unknown  and  unappeased  by  narrow 
certainties;  as  a  leader,  not  to  easy  vic- 
tories, but  to  the  struggles  with  the  uncon- 
querable wherein  only  brave  dreamers 
are  drafted. 

We  see  in  these  two  towers,  that  rise 
each  in  its  individual  perfection,  a 
recognition  of  his  services  in  scholar- 
ship and  in  administration,  differing 
activities  that  for  the  greatness  of  the 
University  must  ever  be  harmoniously 
united. 

We  revered  him  as  one  who  dominated 
the  lesser  gods  and  bowed  the  knee  only 
to  Faith.  Money  and  Caste  and  Pre- 
cedent that  came  to  patronize  remained 
to  serve.  When  he  raised  the  suppliant 
eye  he  looked  above  the  clay  and  beyond 
the  smoke-cloud. 

There  was  a  mental  kinship  between 
our  university  builder  and  that  generous, 
dominating  imperialist  who  founded  the 
Rhodes  scholarships,  that 

Dreamer  devout  by  vision  led 
Beyond  our  guess  and  reach. 

And  so  we,  desiring  the  highest  honor 
for  our  Alma  Mater,  may  express,  in  the 
words  of  Kipling's  tribute,  our  hope  that 
the  tradition  of  President  Harper's 
purposes  may  be  jealously  preserved  and 
that 

....  till  the  vision  he  foresaw 

Splendid  and  whole  arise, 

And  unimagined  Empires  draw 

To  council  'neath  his  skies, 

The  immense  and  brooding  spirit  still 

Shall  quicken  and  control. 

We  hope  that  oncoming  generations, 
through  this  building  and  its  inestimable 
contents,  may  be  impressed  with  the 
spirit  of  him  whose  name  it  bears — that 
they  may  wisely  separate  belief  from 
trust;  that  they  may  distinguish  fact 
and  assertion;  that  they  may  not  mis- 
take dulness  for  depth;  that  they  may 
never  become  too  learned  to  learn; 
that  they  may  ever  apply  to  the  written 
word  the  touchstone  of  humanism; 
that  their  minds  may  not  broaden  only 
into  shallow  waters  nor  deepen  only 
into   narrow  channels;    that   they  may 
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choose  Faith  as  their  guide  and  Service 
as  their  aim,  in  order  that  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  ideals  may  not  de- 
generate nor  merely  be  preserved,  but 
may  be  ever  carried  onward  for  the 
greater  needs  of  greater  civilization. 

May  this  library  and  the  thought  it 
shall  breed  become  more  and  more  with 
each  passing  year  a  fitting  memorial  to 
him  whose  life  was  lived  with  vision 
undimmed,  with  courage  unchallenged, 
and  with  energy  unchecked  even  by  the 
supreme  cruelties  that  beset  him  at  the 
Gates  of  Death. 

May  it  stand  for  that  character  and 
aspiration  which  it  is  good  for  all  men 
to  know,  to  love,  and  to  revere. 

WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER 

BY   ALBION   WOODBURY   SMALL,   PH.D.,   LL.D.,   DEAN 

OF   THE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

AND   LITERATURE 

No  more  indomitably  human  person 
than  Dr.  Harper  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  miscellany  of  Chicago.  To  be 
amply  human  is  to  be  one  of  the  rankest 
growths  in  nature.  To  be  strenuously 
human  is  to  be  exuberant  and  wilful  and 
inconsistent  and  irrespressible.  Dr.  Har- 
per was  not  set  apart  from  our  common 
humanity  by  any  deficiency  of  these 
demerits.  Such  raw  human  growths  are 
the  stuff  which  experience  turns  into 
power.  Some  of  his  strengths  in  the 
crude  were  survivals  of  the  untamed  boy. 
Others  were  self-assertions  of  the  un- 
conquered  man.  Work  was  his  religion, 
but  he  could  play  like  a  truant.  Every 
key  to  his  maturer  character  opened  in- 
to a  chamber  of  spiritual  outlook  and 
spiritual  treasure;  yet  in  time  and  place 
no  man  could  be  more  frankly  material. 
He  was  simply  standard  human  clay 
shot  through  with  more  than  the  typical 
share  of  physical  resource,  and  more 
than  the  ordinary  allotment  of  moral 
energy. 

At  an  age  when  most  boys  have  not 
yet  begun  to  take  life  seriously,  he  was 
already  seeing  a  vision  and  foreseeing 
a  mission.  After  the  vision  and  the 
mission  had  become  distinct,  his  favorite 
expressions  of  them  were  in  terms  of  the 
prophetic  office  of  the  University.  In 
his  mind  the  appointed  prophecy  of  the 
University  was  proclamation  of  spiritual- 
ized democracy. 

Dr.  Harper  believed  himself  to  be  a 
democrat.  He  believed  it  fervently, 
proudly,  militantly.     When  friends,  not 


enemies,  told  him  he  was  not  a  democrat, 
his  indignation  was  deep  and  hot  and 
pathetic.  For  democrat  he  surely  was 
not,  in  the  popular  sense.  He  could  not 
drop  into  the  route  step  of  the  multitude 
and  be  content.  He  thought  and  acted 
in  plans,  and  combinations,  and  con- 
junctions of  forces,  and  movements  of 
masses,  and  cavalry  charges.  He  could 
and  did  work  splendidly  with  other  men, 
but  while  most  other  men  were  enjoying 
rest  between  labors,  he  was  likely  to  be 
still  forging  ahead,  and  occupying 
advanced  positions  and  planting  his 
standard  at  strategic  points  which  other 
men  could  later  use  as  their  base  of 
operations. 

He  was  a  convincing  illustration  of  the 
rule  that  no  man  highly  endowed  with 
imagination  and  organizing  talent  and 
the  magnetism  of  leadership  can  ever  be 
simply  a  democrat  of  the  vulgar  sort. 
To  be  a  democrat  of  a  defensible  type, 
such  a  man  must  be  a  super-democrat. 
He  must  be  of  his  fellows,  to  be  sure,  but 
he  must  be  still  more  for  them,  and  he 
must  operate  through  them  in  ways  in 
which  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  act  by 
themselves.  The  man  who  epitomizes 
most  of  a  people's  promise  and  potency 
is  by  so  much  more  than  a  democrat  in 
the  current  acceptance  of  the  term. 
Oftenest  unfortunately  on  a  lower  plane, 
but  sometimes  on  a  higher,  he  is  an 
altruistic  autocrat,  or  an  autocratic 
altruist.  Their  career  would  have  ended 
in  climax  instead  of  anticlimax  if  Dr. 
Harper  had  been  the  last  of  the  "Benevo- 
lent Despots." 

It  would  offer  range  for  the  most  dar- 
ing fancy  if  we  should  propose  the 
question:  "How  would  the  history  of 
Europe  have  been  changed  if  William 
R.  Harper,  instead  of  Maria  Theresia, 
had  been  born  to  the  Hapsburg  throne, 
and  if,  instead  of  Turgot  and  Neckar, 
that  other  autocratic  altruist,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  had  been  detailed  of  destiny 
to  spend  his  powers  upon  the  forlorn 
hope  of  French  finance?"  There  is 
large  provocation  to  speculate  about  the 
actual  coincidence,  or  gravitation,  or 
providence  which  formed  that  partner- 
ship in  which  one  of  these  men  furnished 
means  and  stimulated  many  to  furnish 
means  to  give  body  to  the  other's  vision 
and  reality  to  his  mission.  But  we  must 
pass  all  that. 

What,  more  precisely,  was  the  vision  ? 
It  was  framed  in  a  conception  of  an 
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infinite  and  eternal  purpose;  and  the 
picture  within  the  frame,  which  grew 
more  definite  to  Dr.  Harper  as  he 
ripened  in  experience,  was  the  vocation 
of  mankind  to  find  itself  in  an  illimitable 
progression  of  achievement.  He  did  not 
bisect  the  vision  into  religious  and- secular 
divisions.  It  was  his  one  interpretation 
of  life.  His  undivided  business  and 
religion  was  obedience  to  the  vision. 
This  obedience  designated  his  mission. 

What  then  was  the  mission?  It  was 
a  part  in  the  most  fundamentally  con- 
structive work  in  human  society — the 
fusing  of  men  of  good  mind  and  good 
will  into  beneficent  co-operation  with  one 
another  in  the  line  of  the  great  vocation. 
In  one  of  the  latest  days  of  his  life  Dr. 
Harper  said:  "It  has  always  been  my 
idea  to  find  the  best  in  everybody,  and 
to  do  all  I  could  to  put  as  many  people 
as  possible  in  the  way  of  doing  their 
best."  That  expression  of  himself  which 
perhaps  more  of  us  remember  than  any 
other,  was  time  and  again  called  out  by 
the  sight  of  a  man  hesitating  before  his 
task,  or  staggering  under  his  task,  or 
failing  at  his  task.  Such  a  case  always 
seemed  for  the  time  to  displace  every- 
thing else  in  his  mind,  and  to  substitute 
a  perspective  of  the  worth  of  that  par- 
ticular task,  if  it  were  done  well.  Then 
he  would  exclaim,  often  about  a  very 
obscure  and  minor  task,  "How  I  wish 
I  could  drop  everything  else  and  put 
myself  into  that!"  To  confer  with  him 
about  work  was  to  go  back  to  work  a 
storage  battery  recharged.  By  word,  by 
example,  by  indefinable  suggestion,  he 
was  incessantly  pressing  the  appeal, 
"What  magnificent  service  you  will 
render  to  the  world,  if  you  will  only  do 
the  thing  within  your  power  with  all 
your  power!"  His  mission  grew  more 
positive  to  the  very  end.  To  the  last 
he  was  leading  a  march  toward  the  goal — 
every  man  intrusted  with  something 
which  the  world  needs  to  have  done, 
and  every  man  doing  with  his  might 
what  his  hand  finds  to  do. 

Thus  Dr.  Harper  was  a  much  more 
essential  democrat  than  he  claimed  or 
knew;  much  more  than  our  volatile 
adolescent  democracy  is  willing  to  take 
as  its  pattern.  Perhaps  the  confession 
is  peculiarly  in  order  from  one  whose 
professional  stress  is  on  the  group  factor 
in  human  affairs.  Governments,  organi- 
zations, institutions,  and  more  and  better 


of  them,  we  must  always  have,  to  save 
life  from  abortion;  but  whatever  the 
structure  and  machineries  of  society,  there 
cannot  be  relatively  much  democratic 
progress  unless  individuals  are  sound  in 
the  faith  of  loyalty  to  the  whole. 

Today  we  Americans  need  more  than 
all  else  a  saving  sense  of  the  obligation 
of  each  to  do,  for  all  it  is  worth,  his  own 
part  of  the  world's  work.  All  our 
legislatings,  and  sociologizings,  and  in- 
dustrial arbitratings  will  be  merely 
planning  to  build  our  house  of  masonry 
without  mortar,  until  we  have  formed 
the  dependable  individual  building  ma- 
terial of  coherent  democracy.  This  was 
Dr.  Harper's  instinct.  This  was  his 
principle.  This  was  his  program.  The 
impulse,  more  than  a  theory  of  this  in- 
sight, empowered  his  great  and  generous 
and  germinal  life.  He  felt,  more  than 
he  formulated,  the  vacant  unmorality  of 
those  conceptions  of  democracy  which 
begin  and  continue  and  end  with  an 
impossible  individualism  of  rights.  He 
lived  more  than  he  defined  the  organic 
morality  which  is  slowly  conquering  the 
world's  conviction — socialized  individu- 
ality of  functions. 

Yet  a  few  years  arid  none  will  remain 
who  knew  Dr.  Harper  as  a  friend.  He 
will  have  passed  into  the  impersonal 
spiritual  capital  of  the  nation.  May 
this  special  memorial,  within  this  expand- 
ing, containing  memorial,  always  be  the 
shrine  of  the  holy  fire  which  shall  light 
the  torch  of  other  lives  like  his.  Here 
lived,  here  lives,  here  shall  live  William 
Rainey  Harper — eager  prophet,  ardent 
promoter,  authentic  prototype  of  the 
vital  democracy  that  is  to  be! 


The  President's  Convocation  Statement.1 
— The  present  convocation  marks  the 
close  of  twenty  consecutive  years  of  work 
since  the  doors  of  the  University  were 
opened  to  students  in  the  fall  of  1892. 
The  number  of  degrees  and  titles  given 
today  at  the  close  of  this  Spring  Quarter 
is  rather  more  than  the  entire  number  of 
students  in  all  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  first  Autumn  Quarter. 
The  number  of  alumni  at  the  present  time 
is  6,895,  including  those  who  receive 
their  degrees  today.     Of  this  number, 


1  Presented  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Convocation  of  the  University,  held  in 
Harper  Court,  June  11,  191 2. 
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692  have  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  The  Graduate  Schools 
have  from  the  first  been  an  important 
part  of  the  University,  and  those  stu- 
dents who  obtain  the  Doctor's  degree 
represent  the  most  advanced  work  of 
instruction  which  has  been  done  by  our 
various  departments.  Those  who  have 
received  the  Bachelor's  degree  within 
these  twenty  years  number  4,699.  The 
Colleges  have  become  firmly  established 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  University, 
and  while  of  course  they  at  any  time  may 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  compelled  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changed  conditions  in 
social  and  educational  life  of  the  country 
at  large,  at  the  same  time  the  apprehen- 
sions which  have  been  expressed  annually 
in  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  Uni- 
versity may  do  away  with  the  Colleges 
altogether  have  no  more  likelihood  of 
being  realized  at  the  present  time  than 
they  had  at  the  outset.  The  Univer- 
sity has  no  desire  to  have  the  largest 
college  in  the  country.  It  is  anxious 
that  its  college  work  should  be  of  a  high 
grade,  and  that  its  benefits  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
availing  themselves  of  them.  It  is  to 
this  end  that  the  faculty  has  been  so 
rigorous  in  eliminating  students  within 
the  first  year  who  have  not  come  up  to 
the  required  standards,  and  it  is  to  the 
same  end  that  a  plan  recently  adopted 
will  seek  to  eliminate  those  who  are  not 
likely  to  reach  those  standards  hereafter 
before  they  are  admitted  at  all.  In 
short,  we  are  anxious  for  students  who 
are  serious-minded  and  capable,  and 
not  for  great  numbers. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  in  the 
last  year  in  the  development  of  research 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Howard  T.  Ricketts  as 
a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late 
Assistant  Professor  Howard  T.  Ricketts, 
of  the  Department  of  Pathology.  This 
gift,  amounting  to  $5,000,  is  added  to 
endowment,  the  income  only  to  be  used, 
and  bestowed  annually  as  a  prize  upon 
the  student  who  in  the  Department 
of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  produces 
the  best  piece  of  original  research.  The 
brilliant  work  of  Professor  Ricketts  will 
make  his  name  long  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  medical  science  and  in  the 
history  of  the  medical  departments  of 
the  University.  The  Howard  T.  Ricketts 
Prize  will  bring  his  name  and  his  ideals 
vividly  before  the  minds  of  our  students 


each  year,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  inspiration. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library  on  the  tenth  day  of 
January,  19 10.  The  dedication  today 
completes  a  building  enterprise,  there- 
fore, which  has  covered  upward  of  two 
years,  and  which,  taken  together  with 
the  extensive  additions  to  the  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory,  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  constructive  eras  of  the 
University.  For  the  next  two  years  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  four 
buildings  which  are  imperatively  needed 
at  the  present  time,  and  on  which  the 
Board  believes  it  necessary  to  proceed 
without    delay.    These    buildings    are: 

1.  A  gymnasium  for  women.  The 
present  quarters,  provided  in  1903  as  a 
temporary  matter,  with  the  full  expecta- 
tion that  four  or  five  years  would  see  a 
permanent  building  ready,  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  The  splendid 
provisions  for  men  in  the  Bartlett 
Gymnasium,  as  well  as  in  the  Reynolds 
Club  and  the  Hutchinson  Commons, 
are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  very 
inadequate  and  wholly  unaesthetic  one- 
story  group  known  as  Lexington  Hall. 
Our  women  deserve  better,  and  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  existing  situa- 
tion must  be  ended. 

2.  A  building  for  the  Departments  of 
Geology  and  Geography.  These  depart- 
ments are  crowded  in  the  Walker  Muse- 
um, which  is  unfitted  for  such  a  purpose 
and  is  at  the  same  time  prevented  from 
being  used  for  museum  purposes.  Many 
boxes  of  valuable  material  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  cases  are  stored  in  the  base- 
ment. 

3.  The  grandstands  and  walls  for 
Marshall  Field.  The  present  stands 
are  no  longer  possible  to  use,  and  the 
fence  is  an  eyesore. 

4.  The  Classical  Building,  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Ellis  Avenue  and 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  thus  architecturally 
giving  a  well-balanced  finish  to  the 
Midway  front  of  the  main  quadrangles, 
and  at  the  same  time  affording  needed 
quarters  for  the  Departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Comparative  Philology. 

The  Kelly  bequest  with  accumulated 
interest  may  be  counted  as  practically 
providing  for  the  Classical  Building.  The 
Trustees  hope  and  confidently  expect 
that  at  an  early  date  donors  may  be 
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found  whose  names  may  be  given  to  the 
other  three  buildings. 

May  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the 
Founder  of  December  13,  1910? 

"In  making  an  end  to  my  gifts  to  the 
University,  as  I  now  do,  and  in  with- 
drawing from  the  Board  of  Trustees  my 
personal  representatives,  whose  resigna- 
tions I  enclose,  I  am  acting  on  an  early 
and  permanent  conviction  that  this  great 
institution,  being  the  property  of  the 
people,  should  be  controlled,  conducted, 
and  supported  by  the  people,  in  whose 
generous  efforts  for  its  upbuilding  I  have 
been  permitted  simply  to  co-operate;  and 
I  could  wish  to  consecrate  anew  to  the 
great  cause  of  education  the  funds  which 
I  have  given,  if  that  were  possible;  to 
present  the  institution  a  second  time,  in  so 
far  as  I  have  aided  in  founding  it,  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  the  West;  and  to 
express  my  hope  that  under  their  man- 
agement and  with  their  generous  support 
the  University  may  be  an  increasing 
blessing  to  them,  to  their  children,  and 
to  future  generations." 

Delegates  to  the  dedication  ceremonies. — ■ 
The  representatives  of  other  institutions 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Har- 
per Memorial  Library  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago 

President  F.  W.  Gunsaulus 
Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
Rock  Island, -111. 

President  Gustav  Andree 
Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kan. 

President  Wilbur  N.  Mason 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex. 

Professor  Wilby  T.  Gooch 
Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

President  Edward  Dwight  Eaton 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

President  John  H.  Harris 
Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

President  Thomas  C.  Howe 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Rev.  John  Webster  Melody 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 
City 

President  John  C.  Finley 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

George  W.  Harris,  Librarian 
Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Can. 

W.  M.  Hepburn 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H. 

H.  H.  Hilton  (Chicago) 
Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio 

C.  D.  Coons  (Chicago) 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Edward  S.  Ames  (Chicago) 


Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  C.  Niblack  (Chicago) 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  T.  Boyden  (Chicago) 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

William  E.  Jenkins,  Librarian 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  B.  Ball,  Registrar 
Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio 

William  P.  Elliott  (Chicago) 
Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Sylvanus  E.  Lambert  (Chicago) 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford 
University,  Cal. 
Professor  Charles  A.  Easton 
Loyola  University,  Chicago 

Rev.  A.  J.  Garvy 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Samuel  U.  Felton  (Chicago) 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 
S.  J.  Brandenburg,  Librarian 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Abigail  May  Hunt 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio 

President  J.  Knox  Montgomery 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
President  A.  W.  Harris,  Professor  James  T. 
Hatfield 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Merritt  Starr  (Chicago) 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Charles  V.  Stansell 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Professor  Paul  U.  Potter 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Professor  Henry  Crew  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity) 
Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind. 
Stanley  Coulter,  Dean  of  Science 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Professor  Thomas  A.  Jenkins  (Chicago) 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.C. 

Professor  Frank  C.  Brown 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

John  H.  S.  Quick 
Tufts  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  R.  A.  White 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Henry  A.  E.  Chandler 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Professor  H.  G.  Keppel 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
Phineas  L.  Windsor,  Librarian 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Theodore  N.  Koch 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

James  T.  Gerould,  Librarian 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Baird  (Chicago) 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Mary  Stewart,  Dean  of  Women 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 
Professor  Herbert  W.  Hill 
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University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.D. 

Dean  M.  A.  Brannon 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

President  John  W.  Cavanaugh 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  P.  Martin  (Chicago) 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chancellor  S.  B.  McCormick 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Professor  Henry  F.  Burton 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Blewett  Lee 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Stevens 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Walter  M.  Smith 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Charlotte  M.  Leavitt 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Professor  W.  A.  Heidel 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown.W.Va. 

James  E.  Brown  (Chicago) 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dr.  William  Carver  Williams  (Chicago) 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Holt  (Chicago) 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Thomas  E.  Donnelly  (Chicago) 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Library  Commissions 

W.  Millard  Palmer 

Death  of  Dean  Belfield. — Henry  Holmes 
Belfield,  from  1903  to  1908  dean  of  the 
technological  course  of  the  University 
High  School,  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
on  June  5.  Mr.  Belfield  was  born  in 
1839.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege, which  later  conferred  upon  him  also 
the  Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degrees. 
His  early  work  as  teacher  was  interrupted 
by  his  service  as  an  officer  of  the  Eighth 
Iowa  Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War.  For 
twenty  years  Mr.  Belfield  was  director  of 
the  Chicago  Manual  Training  High  School 
which  in  1903  became  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity High  School.  Henry  Holmes 
Belfield  Hall  was  named  in  his  honor. 
The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago, 
Dr.  Henderson  officiating.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  of  respect  and  sympathy 
were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  the  High 
School: 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity High  School  desire  to  express  their  deep 
sorrow  and  sense  of  personal  loss  in  the  sudden 
death  of  their  friend  and  former  leader,  Doctor 
Henry  Holmes  Belfield. 

They  wish  to  express  their  high  regard  for 
his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  wise  management  of  school  affairs, 
and  admiration  for  the  high  ideals  he  set  for 
himself  and  his  fellow-workers. 


They  wish  to  testify  to  the  great  power  for 
good  his  words  and  his  life  have  always  been 
and  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  lives  of  his 
pupils. 

They  feel  that  the  contributions  he  made  to 
the  cause  of  education,  especially  those  toward 
the  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
combination  of  academic  and  manual  work, 
will  be  increasingly  recognized  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

We  who  have  known  him  well  can  share 
in  some  small  degree  the  great  sorrow  and 
sense  of  personal  loss  felt  by  the  members  of 
his  family;  and  we  desire  to  extend  to  them 
our  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

William  R.  Wickes 
Charles  H.  Van  Tuyl 
Arthur  F.  Barnard 

Committee 

Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
a  volume  which  embodies  the  results  of 
modern  research,  is  announced  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  for  publication  during 
the  summer.  The  author  is  James  Henry 
Breasted,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and 
Oriental  History  and  Director  of  the 
Haskell  Oriental  Museum.  The  book 
contains  in  an  expanded  form  the  Morse 
Lectures  delivered  in  191 2  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  Pyramid  Texts,  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  an  English  version, 
and  to  fix  them  in  their  proper  position 
as  influences  in  the  rise  of  Egyptian 
civilization. 

At  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy on  June  7  announcement  was 
made,  by  the  director,  of  the  publication 
of  a  new  volume  by  Dr.  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge,  '01,  and  Dr.  Edith  Abbott, 
'05,  on  The  Delinquent  Child  and  the 
Home,  which  summarizes  the  results  of  a 
two  years'  inquiry  into  Chicago's  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  workings  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  The  investigation  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Fund.  Miss  Breckinridge  is  As- 
sistant Dean  of  Women  in  the  University 
and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  School  of 
Civics. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Practical  Sociology, 
opened  the  second  session  of  the  fifteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  which  began  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  June  5. 

Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge,    of     the    Department    of 
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Household  Administration,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  Illinois  as  a 
delegate  to  represent  the  state  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities.  Miss 
Breckinridge  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  conference. 

Associate  Professor  Frederick  Starr, 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, accompanied  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell Marvin,  who  has  just  received  from 
the  University  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  sailed  on  June  20  for  research 
work  in  Africa,  going  by  way  of  Morocco 
and  the  Canary  Islands  to  Liberia.  Mr. 
Starr  will  return  to  his  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  opening  of  the  Winter 
Quarter  of  19 13.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  a  special  commissioner  for  the 
Panama  Exposition  of  1915. 

Among  the  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  sum- 
mer session  is  Professor  Walter  W.  Cook, 
of  the  Law  School.  Mr.  Cook  was  pro- 
fessor of  law  for  four  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  before  coming  to  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  a  trustee  of  the  University, 
who  was  the  Convocation  orator  on  June 
11,  received  on  June  19  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

At  the  Charles  Dickens  centenary,  to 
be  held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall  from  July  17  to  19,  Professor  Robert 
M.  Lovett  will  speak  on  "  Charles  Dickens 
as  Dramatist,"  Associate  Professor  James 
W.  Linn  will  consider  "Charles  Dickens 
as  Journalist,"  and  Assistant  Professor 
David  A.  Robertson  will  give  an  illus- 
trated account  of  "Dickens  and  His 
Illustrators."  Professor  Charles  R. 
Henderson  will  discuss  "The  Influence 
of  Charles  Dickens  on  Philanthropy" 
and  Assistant  Professor  Fredric  M. 
Blanchard,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Speaking,  will  give  selections  from  Pick- 
wick Papers.  There  will  also  be  a  Dick- 
ens exhibition  in  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library  at  which  rare  first  editions,  auto- 
graph letters,  proof  sheets,  with  manu- 
script changes,  and  famous  illustrations 
by  Seymour,  Browne,  Cruikshank,  and 
others,  will  be  shown. 

The  Electra  of  Euripides  (in  Gilbert 
Murray's  translation),  Percy  Mackaye's 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  and  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  and  As  You  Like  It  were  in- 


cluded in  the  repertoire  of  open-air  plays 
presented  by  the  Coburn  Players  in 
Scammon  Gardens  early  in  July.  They 
gave  a  well-balanced  and  artistic  inter- 
pretation, repeating  their  success  of 
last  summer.  A  part  of  the  proceeds 
went  to  the  University  Settlement  for 
its  work  in  the  stockyards. 

Recent  contributions  by  members  of 
the  faculties  to  the  journals  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Bonner,  Associate  Professor  Robert  J. : 
"The Organization  of  the  Ten  Thousand," 
Classical  Journal,  June. 

Butler,  Professor  Nathaniel:  "Report 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Educational  Con- 
ference of  the  Academies  and  High 
Schools  in  Relations  with  the  University 
of  Chicago,"  School  Review,  June. 

Clark,  Associate  Professor  S.  H. :  "A 
New  Plan  for  a  Contest  in  Public  Speak- 
ing," School  Review,  June. 

Deutsch,  Mr.  Hermann:  "A  Study  of 
Targionia  Hypophylla"  (Contribution 
from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory  156), 
with  thirteen  figures,  Botanical  Gazette, 
June. 

Fuller,  Mr.  George  D.:  "Soil  Moisture 
in  the  Cottonwood  Dune  Association  of 
Lake  Michigan,"  Botanical  Gazette,  June. 

Freeman,  Dr.  Frank  N.:  "Current 
Methods  of  Teaching  Handwriting,"  II, 
Elementary  School  Teacher,  June. 

Greenman,  Assistant  Professor  Jesse  M. : 
"Some  Plants  of  Western  America," 
Botanical  Gazette,  June. 

Hoben,  Associate  Professor  Allan: 
"The  Church  Boys'  Club,"  Biblical 
World,  June. 

Slocum,  Assistant  Professor  Frederick: 
"The  Solar  Prominence  of  June  19-20, 
191 1 "  (with  three  plates),  Astrophysical 
Journal,  June. 

Smith,  Associate  Professor  J.  M.  P.: 
"A  Note  on  Malachi  2:15a,"  American 
Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, April. 

Wright,  Assistant  Professor  Chester 
W.:  "The  Trust  Problem— Prevention 
versus  Alleviation,"  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  June. 

Recent  "addresses  by  members  of  the 
Faculties  include: 

Boynton,  Assistant  Professor  Percy 
H.:  Commencement  address,  Sioux  City, 
la.,  High  School,  June  7. 

Coulter,  Professor  John  M.:  Phi  Beta 
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Kappa  oration,  "The  New  Equipment," 
Beloit  College  commencement,  June  18. 

Merriam,  Professor  Charles  E.:  Com- 
mencement address  :  "Citizenship," 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
June  13. 

Shepardson,  Associate  Professor  Fran- 
cis W.:  Memorial  Day  address,  "Our 
Pioneers,"  before  the  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Granville,  Ohio,  May  30;  address  before 
the  chapter  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  and  address  on  Founder's  Day 


at  Shepardson  College,  Granville,  Ohio, 
May  30. 

Shorey,  Professor  Paul :  Address  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi  so- 
cieties, University  of  Illinois,  June  10. 

Soares,  Professor  Theodore  G.:  Com- 
mencement address,  "The  Challenge  of 
Optimism,"  Rockford  College,  Rockford, 
111.,  June  13. 

Willett,  Associate  Professor  Herbert 
L.:  Commencement  address,  Starrett 
School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  June  10. 


ALUMNI   AFFAIRS 


Dinner  of  the  Chicago  Alumnae  Club. — 
Two  hundred  and  nineteen  women 
applying  for  places  at  the  Chicago  Alum- 
nae Club  dinner  June  n,  and  only  205 
fruit  cocktails,  constituted  a  mathemati- 
cal problem  too  difficult  for  the  secretary. 
It  turned  her  hair  gray  and  any  discrep- 
ancies in  this  article  may  be  traced  to  the 
resultant  brain  storm. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Quad- 
rangle Club  the  alumnae  found  a  warm 
welcome  on  the  campus,  though  even  the 
genial  rooms  and  airy  porch  of  the 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  failed  to  accom- 
modate comfortably  the  eleventh-hour 
guests.  The  meeting  was  the  largest  and 
in  spite  of  crowding  the  most  enthusias- 
tic the  Chicago  alumnae  have  ever  held. 
Rousing  songs  and  speeches  held  the 
guests  even  when  alluring  strains  from 
Sunken  Gardens  came  through  the  open 
windows. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  as  our 
guest  of  honor  Miss  Helen  M.  Bemmett, 
of  the  Chicago  Record  Herald,  whose  toast, 
"A  Thing  of  Shreds  and  Patches,"  pro- 
voked much  merriment.  Miss  Talbot 
gave  her  usual  interesting  account  of 
University  affairs  and  recommended  that 
the  Chicago  Alumnae  Club  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  of  seven  to  confer 
with  her  on  undergraduate  matters  both 
social  and  academic.  The  graduating 
class,  191 2,  and  the  receiving  class,  1907, 
were  represented  by  Alice  Lee  Herrick 
and  Grace  Barker. 

Thyrza  Barton,  Secretary 

Dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Southern  Ohio. — By  all  odds  the  most  en- 
joyable meeting  the  Alumni  of  southern 
Ohio  have  held  in  their  two  years  of 
union  took  place  the  evening  of  June  6 
at  the  Hotel  Elms  at  Cincinnati.  This 
was  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.  The  first,  organized  with 
the  assistance  of  President  Judson, 
brought  out  a  larger  number  of  the 
alumni  and  was  altogether  as  succcessful 
a  start  as  could  have  been  wished  for. 
The  June  meeting,  however,  was  more 
homelike  because  of  the  smallness  of  its 
numbers  and  perhaps  therefore  the  more 
enjoyable. 

Guests  of  honor  were  Miss  Myra  Rey- 
nolds, Professor  of  English,  and  Professor 


George  Burman  Foster.  Miss  Reynolds 
came  to  Cincinnati  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Glendale  College 
in  the  morning  and  graciously  remained 
over  at  the  invitation  of  Miss  Frances 
Bowman,  an  alumna  and  director  of  the 
college.  For  the  presence  of  Professor 
Foster,  the  Southern  Ohio  Association 
was  indebted  to  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University,  and  very  grateful  it 
feels  toward  all  concerned  in  bringing 
these  two  visitors  from  the  Midway  to 
Cincinnati  that  night. 

Intimate  advances  in  University  life 
were  dwelt  on  by  Miss  Reynolds  in  a 
charmingly  informal  talk.  Professor 
Foster  spoke  of  the  trend  of  the  ideal  of 
man,  on  the  way  alluding  to  the  absorbing 
political  problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  clear 
up  the  third-term  problem  for  all  of  his 
hearers,  at  any  rate  who  had  voted. 

The  meeting  was  so  informal  that  it 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  toast- 
master,  Rev.  A.  W.  Fortune,  however, 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  association. 
The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
was  read  by  Frederick  W.  Carr. 

The  alumni  heard  with  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Fortune  that  this 
was  his  last  meeting  because  of  his 
removal  in  the  fall  to  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Woolley,  dean  of  the  Ohio- 
Miami  Medical  College  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected 
president  for  the  next  year,  Miss  Frances 
M.  Bowman,  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Carr,  secretary-treasurer.  Because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  meeting,  a  resolution 
was  passed  suggesting  that  the  annual 
meeting  be  held  in  November. 

The  alumni  present  were:  W.  C.  Sayrs, 
Lee  J.  Levinger,  Pliny  C.  Johnston,  Jessie 
B.  Strate,  F.  W.  Carr,  David  Fichman, 
H.  W.  Cordell,  Claire  L.  Waite,  Frances 
M.  Bowman,  E.  Antoinette  Ely,  and  the 
Rev  A.  W.  Fortune. 

F.  W.  Carr,  '09 

Dinner  of  the  Indiana  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation.— The  second  annual  banquet 
of  the  Indiana  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  held  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  Indianapolis,  Wednesday 
evening,  May  29.  Sixty  people  were  in 
attendance,  Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the 
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department  of  Public  Speaking  of  the 
University  was  very  happily  introduced 
by  the  president  and  toastmaster,  Mr. 
Emsley  W.  Johnson.  Professor  Clark 
gave  a  very  instructive  and  interesting 
address.  This  was  followed  by  short 
addresses  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Kingston,  Principal  Milo  H.  Stuart, 
Rev.  Dr.  Gekeler,  and  Miss  Martha 
Allerdice. 


Before  adjourning,  Mr.  E.  E.  Thomp- 
son, A.M.,  was  elected  president  and 
Miss  Grace  Clapp,  Ph.D.,  secretary,  for 
the  coming  year. 

I  believe  everyone  went  away  with  a 
feeling  that  the  evening  had  been  both 
profitable  and  instructive  and  with  a 
stronger  love  for,  and  loyalty  to,  their 
Alma  Mater. 

H.  R.  Kingston,  Secretary 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


The  annual  meeting. — The  eighth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  of  Doctors 
of  Philosophy  was  held  on  June  10,  191 2, 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club,  on  which  occa- 
sion about  seventy  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  invited  guests  enjoyed  the 
complimentary  luncheon  tendered  by 
the  University  through  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson.  An  important  feature  of 
the  occasion  was  the  welcoming  of  the  new 
members  of  the  association  who  have 
received  their  degrees  during  the  year 
1911-12.  These  numbered  fifty-seven, 
of  whom  twenty-four  came  up  at  the 
June  Convocation.  About  half  of  the 
entire  number  were  present,  but  some  who 
had  taken  their  degrees  at  earlier  convo- 
cations in  the  year  could  not  reach  here 
at  this  time. 

President  Judson  presented  the  greet- 
ings to  the  new  Doctors,  and  welcomed 
all,  both  new  and  old  to  this,  the  one  dis- 
tinctive gathering  of  the  year  when  the 
holders  of  the  Doctor's  degree  are  singled 
out  for  special  attention.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  realize  that  the  total  number  of 
Doctors  is  now  693,  of  whom  677  are 
living.  The  departments  which  have 
turned  out  the  largest  numbers  are: 
Chemistry  64,  Botany  53,  Mathematics 
46,  Zoology  43.  Of  the  total  number, 
56  have  come  from  the  Departments  of 
the  Divinity  School;  56  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education;  106  from  the  Historical 
Group,  including  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology; 
83  from  Ancient  Languages,  including 
Semitics;  76  from  Modern  Languages, 
including  English;  and  319  from  the 
Science  Departments. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  president,  Theodore  C.  Burgess, 
Greek,  '98;  vice-president,  Thomas  E. 
Doubt,  Physics,  '04;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Edith  E.  Barnard,  Chemistry,  '07; 
secretary- treasurer,  Herbert  E.  Slaught, 
Mathematics,  '98;  additional  members 
of   the   executive   committee:      Howard 


Woodhead,  Sociology,  '00;  Ernest  L. 
Talbert,  Philosophy,  '01. 

The  most  important  item  of  business 
was  the  consideration  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  members  by  Professor  R.  C.  Flick- 
inger,  president  of  the  association,  with 
reference  to  the  promotion  of  Doctors  to 
higher  and  better  positions.  This  letter, 
together  with  numerous  replies  and  sug- 
gestions on  this  subject,  was  informally 
discussed,  and  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  consider  ways  and  means  for 
best  promoting  the  interests  of  Doctors 
along  these  lines.  This  document  and 
the  report  of  this  committee  will  consti- 
tute one  of  the  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  and  further  infor- 
mation concerning  the  matter  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine  during  the  coming 
year. 

President  Flickinger's  letter  is  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  it  is  therefore  included 
herewith: 

COMMUNICATION     FROM     THE     PRESIDENT     OF 
THE   ASSOCIATION 

Fellow  Doctors: 

I  venture  to  suggest  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration the  question  whether  the  Doctors 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  may  not  be  of 
material  assistance  to  one  another  in  the  mat- 
ter of  promotion  and  betterment  of  position, 
a  line  of  activity  in  which  the  alumni  of  a 
certain  eastern  institution  have  been  pre- 
eminently successful.  I  wish,  however,  to 
guard  against  two  or  three  possible  miscon- 
ceptions. I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
strive  to  place  "lame  ducks,"  merely  because 
they  are  fellow-Doctors  in  positions  beyond 
their  powers;  nor,  in  general,  that  we  should 
urge  Chicago  Doctors,  however  poor,  in  pref- 
erence to  graduates  of  other  universities, 
however  excellent.  This  policy  is  faithfully 
pursued  in  some  institutions,  but  in  the  long 
run  will  work  greater  harm  than  good. 
Neither  do  I  intend  any  reflection  upon  the 
activities  of  our  Board  of  Recommendations, 
but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  bureau 
is  most  serviceable  to  those  who  are  just 
leaving  the  University  and  who  must  there- 
fore start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Even 
so,  tne  officials  in  charge  of  the  board  would 
doubtless  welcome  a  larger  measure  of  co- 
operation than  they  have  ever  received  from 
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the  Doctors  who  are  holding  positions  of 
influence. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  worthy 
teachers  several  years  removed  from  the 
doctorate  with  whom  the  situation  is  in 
many  respects  desperate.  They  have  ac- 
cepted instructorships,  have  proved  their 
mettle,  and  have  been  slowly  advanced  in 
salary,  and  even  promoted  to  the  assistant 
professorship,  when  suddenly  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  cut  de  sac.  Owing  to  no  fault 
of  their  own  and  to  no  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  their  services  but  entirely  to  local 
conditions,  they  discover  all  possibility  of 
further  advancement  quite  blocked.  The  Uni- 
versity may  have  become  to  them  a  distant 
abstraction  which,  if  it  formerly  had  any  emo- 
tions on  the  subject  at  all,  would  doubtless 
congratulate  itself  upon  having  initially 
located  these  candidates  so  well  and  would 
now  be  expecting  them  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves. The  one  or  two  professors  who  had 
been  particularly  interested  in  such  a  person's 
work  may  have  died,  or  have  been  called  to 
another  institution,  or  may  lack  the  happy 
faculty  of  pulling  wires  for  their  pupils.  Such 
a  Doctor  hesitates  to  admit  his  plight  to  his 
departmental  associates  in  other  institutions, 
and  they  are  slow  to  realize  it  except  upon  his 
initiative,  and  are  besides  kept  pretty  busy 
looking  out  for  themselves.  The  sole  recourse 
is  the  teachers'  agency,  which  necessitates 
calling  upon  the  local  officials  for  testimonials 
and  thereby  draws  their  attention  to  one's 
discontent.  Furthermore,  if  one  has  been  so 
unlucky  as  to  get  an  appointment  where  not 
even  promotion  to  an  assistant  professorship 
is  open  to  him,  rumors  soon  gain  currency 
that  he  is  incompetent  or  for  some  reason 
"won't  do,"  and  his  case  is  then  almost  hope- 
less. Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  he  teaches  perfunctorily,  loses  inter- 
est in  his  subject,  ceases  to  study  and  publish, 
and  is  presently  down  past  recovery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  University  is  now 
old  enough  so  that  many  of  its  Doctors  hold 
deanships  and  head  professorships  and  there- 
by have  a  voice  and  influence  in  the  choice 
not  merely  of  instructors  under  them  in  their 
own  departments  but  also  of  professors  in 
other  departments.  Of  course,  such  a  man 
has  a  divided  responsibility.  Suitable  gradu- 
ates of  the  institution  where  he  is  employed 
or  of  the  college  where  he  spent  his  own  under- 
graduate days  may  possibly  claim  first  and 
second  places  in  his  thoughts.  But  when  all 
such  fail,  as  they  inevitably  often  do  fail, 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  in  the 
third  place,  at  least,  he  will  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  an  alumnus  of  the  same 
graduate  school  as  he  himself  attended.  Cer- 
tainly one  who  has  spent  from  one  to  three 
or  four  years  upon  the  Chicago  campus  has 
had  a  chance  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Chicago 
ideals,  and  has  come  to  honor  the  Chicago 
spirit  of  service,  of  devotion  to  thoroughness, 
accuracy,  and  truth,  of  achieving  great  things 
and  achieving  them  in  a  great  manner — such 
a  one  will  surely  desire  to  have  as  many  of  his 


associates  as  possible  come  from  the  great 
University  where  such  teachings  are  incul- 
cated. During  the  years  since  I  myself 
received  the  degree,  I  have  known  many  Doc- 
tors from  many  graduate  schools,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  see  no  reason,  either  in 
the  type  of  the  Doctors  themselves  or  in  their 
training  or  in  their  success  as  teachers  or 
investigators,  why  Chicago  Doctors  should 
take  an  apologetic  attitude  in  the  presence 
of  others  or  be  granted  minor  consideration  in 
filling  an  appointment.  In  fact,  in  the  de- 
partments where  my  personal  information  is 
most  intimate,  my  experience  is  precisely  the 
opposite. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  Doctors  do  not 
and  cannot  know  one  another,  because  as 
graduate  students  they  knew  and  could  know 
scarcely  anyone  outside  of  their  own  depart- 
ments and  even  there  knew  only  those  who 
were  in  attendance  during  their  own  com- 
paratively brief  period  of  residence.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  bridge  the  chasm  which 
stretches  between  those  who  for  any  reason 
feel  that  they  are  not  yet  permanently  located 
and  those  older  Doctors  who  have  the  be- 
stowal of  such  appointments  within  their 
power  or  influence. 

That  this  is  a  subject  of  practical  impor- 
tance to  the  Doctors  ought  to  be  self-evident. 
I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  will  indicate 
that  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  a  matter  simply 
of  enlightened  self-interest  but  the  far  more 
important  matter  of  Chicago  influence,  of 
Chicago  ideals,  and  of  their  widespread  diffu- 
sion. The  questions  given  below  are  intended 
to  elicit  practical  suggestions.  If  nothing 
more,  some  tangible  results  ought  to  come 
merely  from  calling  attention  to  the  situation. 

i .  Is  it  generally  known  that  the  University 
Board  of  Recommendations  welcomes  further 
registrations,  even  after  one  has  obtained  an 
appointment  and  left  the  campus  ? 

2.  Ought  our  Doctors  to  feel  responsibility 
in  reporting  vacancies  to  other  Doctors  and 
to  the  University,  whether  they  may  have 
any  part  in  filling  the  positions  or  not  ? 

3.  Can  this  matter  be  handled  best  through 
the  agencies  already  existing  at  the  Univer- 
sity or  can  the  Doctors  themselves  organize 
any  more  effective  scheme  of  co-operation  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  in  this 
connection  ? 

Please  address  your  replies  and  suggestions 
to  the  secretary,  Dr.  H.  E.  Slaught. 
Yours  for  the  University, 
Roy  C.  Flickinger,    '04,  President 
Associate  Professor  of  Classics,  Northwestern 
University. 

The  personal  notes  concerning  changes 
of  address  and  promotions  will  be  gath- 
ered under  the  head  of  "News  Notes"  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Magazine  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  meantime  will  members 
please  notify  the  secretary  of  any  further 
changes  or  items  of  interest  not  yet 
reported. 
Herbert  E.  Slaught,  '98,  Secretary 
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